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Transliteration Scheme 


arr » a 

Hama, Tara. 

7PT, gnr. 

f - i 

Sita, Sugriva. 


g; - u 

Urmila, Hanuman. 


!R - r 

Krshna, Vrnda. 

1^, 1==^. 

q: = e 

Kekaya, Setu 


^ a ai 

Kaikeyi, Sri^aila. 

«fl?r55. 

art - o 

DronSchala, Omkara, afif^?:. 

^ au 

Gaurl, Gautama. 


5 = t 

Trijata. 

fMr?r. 

s — th 

Vasish’tha. 


S’ “ d 

Tadaka 


S - dh 

Dhimara. 


Of =1 n 

Ravana, 


5r =» s 

Siva, Tabari, 


^ B» sh 

Vibhishana, Dushana. ^#7^, 


N. B. The words and have been 

written as Rigveda, Sanskrit, and Prakrit 
according to usage, though they ought to be 
written as Kgveda, Saraskrta, Prakrta. 
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Foreward 

The author has taken for granted that the reader 
knows'all the events of the Kamayapa and the order" 
in which they are said to have happened. His aim in 
these pages is to present those events in their true 
perspective and deduce therefrom certain inferences 
of historical value about the life and times of Lord 
Hama. Some of his statements are likely to jar on 
the reader’s mind and raise a storm of protest; hence 
in self-defence as well as to ensure belief he has 
thought it necessary to quote from Valmiki and 
others in the original. The sense of these quotations 
is sometimes incorporated in the body of the narra- 
tive and sometimes given separately. But in either 
case he has looked more to the spirit than to the 
letter in rendering them, so that all that is implied 
in the original may be brought out explicitly in the 
translation. In a few cases where the points eoncern* 
ed were scattered over a number of verses in the 
original, he has* contracted them into a couple of 
verses to save space, but retaining the very same 
words of the original and removing only the many- 
footed epithets and unnecessary repetitions which 
have only a musical value, but are otherwise irrele- 
vant to the purpose. In the foot notes Kaliddsa 
stands* for his Baghuvami^a, Bhavabhuti for his 
Uttararamacharitanataka, Mdgha for his ^ii^upaJa- 
radha, Bhdravi for his Kiratarjunlya, Tilaka for 
Swami Kama’s commentary on Valmiki. 

Lastly, the author earnestly requests that the 
reader will bear with him patiently upto the end 
and then form his judgement one way or the other. 



* Preface or Rather an Apology 

The KamSyapa has excersised a peculiar fascina- 
tion over my mind for different reasons at different 
stages of my life. In boyhood the story books deal- 
ing with the exploits of Bama — shooting down 
thousands with a single arrow, turning lonely stones 
to lovely women by the casual touch of his foot, and 
setting huge rocks afloat on the sea by the magic of 
his name, appealed to my love of the marvellous; 
the adventures of Hanuman — lifting up mountains, 
pulling down trees, and tossing off demons with his 
tail which he contracted and extended to any length 
at will, tickled my sense of the humorous; the 
pictures of the Bakshasas — ^with crocodile jaws drip- 
ping with human blood, with eyes flashing forth fire, 
with necks encircled with a lion’s mane, with hair 
bristling up like the quills of a porcupine, filled 
me with delightful horror. When I was in my 
teens, it was a part of my duty to read the 
Adhyaima-Rdmdya^a* to my father, the Rdrmcharita- 

* In Sanskrit and attributed to Yy&sa, in which the 
greatest possible stress has been laid on the divine character of 
B&ma, and every conflicting incident either explsflned away or 
omitted to bring his mortal career into harmony with his 
assumed incarnation. The narrative is put into the mouth of 
the god ^iva, who is supposed to be relating the story of 
Bama's life to his wife Farvatl. As the pet doctrines of the 
Vedanta philosophy are squeezed into the narrative from 
beginning to end, the tone is essentially spiritual. 



mdnasa* to my uncle, and the Rdma-Vijaya'f to my 
mother. Being of an imaginative cast of mind and 
having an ear for melodious verse, Tulasidasa held' 
me spell-bound. Tears of joy and sorrow would 
stream forth from my eyes as I sang out his lines to , 
my equally affected hearers. 

But as the edge of my emotions began to wear 
off in course of time, and as my mind began to take a 
reflective turn with the growth of years, several 
doubts started cropping up here, there, and every- 
where in the course of my reading the Bamayapa, 
and these left me altogether bewildered. In fact the 
entire career of Rama seemed to me a clueless puzzle. 
Why, in the first place, said I to myself, did the 
gods deliberately bring about a catastrophe in 
Ayodhya on the eve of Rama’s installation ? They 
had sent him from heaven mainly to kill Ravana on 
earth, J and he could have fulfilled their wishes even 
after ascending the throne. Indeed, like his fore- 
father Raghu, he could have set out even as a 
crowned king for the conquest of the world and, in 
the course of his victorious march southward, called 
upon the lord of Lanka to surrender at discretion or 

* In Hindi and by TulasTdasa. It follows the Adhy&tma in 
the main,* but lays more stress on devotion as the safest and 
surest way to self-realisation and eternal bliss. 

t In Marathi and by <^rldhara. Based upon the Padma 
Pur&pa, it gives undue prominence to the legendary aspect 
of the story. 

} The Adhyalma : I. 2. 



fight to the bitter end. This would have been quite 
in accordance with the time-honoured ways of the 
kshatriyas. Why, then, did the gods adopt the 
tortuous course of first corrupting the mind of 
Kaikeyi,* then sending Dalaratha to tragic death, 
thus causing disruption in the royal family, and 
spreading a mournful gloom throughout the kingdom ? 
Can this be called the godly way, namely, to plan 
the destruction of a single sinner on the unmerited 
sufferings of several innocents ! — Da^aratha dying in 
tearful agony, Bharata living in protracted turmoil, 
Hama wandering without a home, Kausalya wither* 
ing in helpless widowhood, Kaikeyi branded with 
indelible disgrace, and Sita doomed to endless 
trials ! Even the malignant spirits of hell might 
shrink from causing so much distress, which the 
benevolent angels of heaven engineered with meti* 
culous care and marvellous exultation ! 

Secondly, how did Dalaratha happen to forget 
Kaikeyi’s son and Sitaji’s father on the eve of lUma’s 
installation ? Shortness of time can never be accept*, 
ed as an explanation, because he is said to have 
arranged in time to invite kings and chieftains from 


* The Aihyatma : n. 2. 

5Rf: 



ttfu to grace this auspicious occasion.* And wky 
BSma too did not choose to point out this glaring 
error of omission to his father, though he loved 
Bharata most and revered Janaka best ? Moreover, 
though it was the son of Kausalya who was to be 
elevated to the throne, yet Da^aratha did not care 
to tell her personally this happy news, or pass the 
previous night in her joyous company : he went 
instead to the palace of Kaikeyi whose son he 
had utterly neglected ! My head reeled over this 
strange behaviour. 

Thirdly, if Sita is to be extolled as a model of 
wifely devotion for saying that her place was always 
by the side of her husband, be he a king in the 
palace or a hermit in the jungle, what shall we say 
to Grmila who stayed behind Lakshmana ? Why are 
the poets so silent on this point ? Why did she not, 
like Sitft, insist that she also would share the weal 
and woe of her husband, be he a slave of Rama in 
exile or his second-in-command in sovereignty ? If 
Lakshmaua’s main object in accompanying Rama 
was only to serve him,t who could have served Sita 
better than Urmila herself ? On this ground alone 


• Vstmiki : n. 1. 

?Ri! li 

The Tilaka : II 

f The Adhy&ltna : n. 4. 
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6be could have compelled Lakshmapa to take her 
with him. Or she might have used the same threat 
of suicide which Sita* and Lakshmauaf both ulti* 
mately held forth before Bama in order to leave him 
no other choice but to let them come along with 
him, though much against bis will. 

Fourthly, why did Rama hide from Surpapakha 
the fact that Lakshmapa also like him was a married 
man ?{ Why did he not tell her straight away that 
neither of them, being strict monogamis^, could 
ever accept her hand ? Why did he tantalise her 
with false hopes and make sport of her and exaspe> 
rate her into a criminal mood ?§ She was after all 
the sister of Bavaua, a great monarch, and does not 


* The Adhy&tma : 11. 4. 

wsifRr ksira: i 

a #IFIT I 

c# ^ w e? II 

t The Adhyatma : II. 4. 

ut UR I 

RTfl RI l| 

( Valmiki : III. 18. 

UI*ff BW*!! RIR I 

i. e. T-»^ltnhniaga is Still a bachelor and in need of a wife. 
As he is matchless in valour, he is a good match for you who 
are matchless in beauty. 

§ Kalidasa : ZII. 

• 5JT RlUf: U5U II 



tile barbarous mutilation of her face extenuate to 
some extent his guilt of abducting Sita in revenge ? 

Fifthly, why did Bama kill Vali surreptitiously, 
when, as the Supreme Being and Champion of 
righteousness, he should have punished him openly 
and honourably, without a blot on his own fair 
name ? If Vali deserved no mercy for his immoral 
conduct, in what way could Sugriva be said to be 
superior to him in morality ? — he who, while his own 
heroic elder brother was at close grips with his enemy 
elsewhere, had usurped the throne of Kishkindha* 


* The Adhyatma : IV. 




i. e. “Then I told (the ministers) thcat Vali was dead, slain 
by his enemy in the subterranean cave. Saddened at heart 
on hearing this, they all installed me on the throne against 
my will, " 

It is worth remembering that it is Sugriva who is here 
presenting his case to, Bama in as favourable a light as possible. 
Even assuming that he sincerely believed in Vali's death, it is 
not at all clear why he should have overridden the claims of 
Ahgada to the throne; for being Vali's son, he was the legiti- 
mate heir. Nor can it be argued that Angada was an idiot or a 
mere child at that time; for not long after he was given the 
ambassador's job to plead the cause of Bama before Bavana, 
and on his return he figured conspicuously as a general in the 
invasion of Lapka. Angada's own words in this connection 
are different : — 

V&lm\lti : IV. 55. u ^ VTISIT I 


gjfUIII 


i. e. ' Does Sugriva ever know what \*irtae is ? He is so 
.wicked that with fratricidal intentions he closed up the mouth 
of the cave which Vftli, engaged in the pursuit of his enemy, 
liad ordered him to guard. * 
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and dragged his helpless wife upon his incestuous 
bed ,* — he who, after assisting in the assassination 
of his liege lord, had forced his mournful widow into 
concubinage !f 

Sixthly, does Vibhishana really deserve the praise 
that has been so lavishly showered upon him by all 
poets ? Does not his loyalty to Rama mean at 
bottom his treachery to Ravana whose salt he ate ? 
If he did not approve of his brother’s policy, all 
that he could honourably do was to hold himself 
aloof from him, to non-cooperate with him in the 
war that followed. But to go over to RSma with 
these words, “ My kingship, my life, my happiness 
rest entirely in your hands, ”j and to turn an 

* Bhasa’s Abhiiekanataka ; I. 

Vali says, “ By Sugriva was outraged the lawful wife of me 
who was like a father to him. How, then, I alone become 
punishable in your eyes for the seizure of his wife, when he has 
been guilty of a much worse incest i " 

t Valmiki : IV. 31. I 

^ I 

JT ^ gsnq srjt ^ li 

“ Then the monkey chiefs entered the palace of Sugrlva to 
inform him of the arrival of Lakshmana in anger. Bat the 
voluptuous king, sunk in carnal enjoyment with T&r&, the 
widow of Vali, heeded not their words. *' 
t Valmiki : VI. 19. 

• qtfq mi Bfii R[*flq®is I 

^ ^yiPi ^ l| 



informer against his liege lord, with an offer of 
fullest help in his destruction,* indicates clearly^ 
that in changing sides, his basic motive was not pure 
love of truth and justice, but sheer lust of life and 
power. Should we therefore call him a magnanimous 
soul or a despicable tum-coat ? 

Lastly, how is it that Bama ordered a fire-ordeal 
for Sita only in LahkS but not in AyodhyS ? Did the 
so-called barbarians and cannibals of the south 
deserve to have their suspicions set at rest, but not 
the civilised vegetarians of the north 7 If the god of 
fire presented Sita to lUlma unscathed in the island, 
could he not do the same on the mainland 7 If his 
own enlightened subjects refused to accept the 
report of the miracle at Lanka on blind faith, and if 
they demanded a direct proof of Sitii’s chastity 
before their very eyes, why did his mouth dry upf 

4 Vahniki : VT. 19. 

SFi mil I 

So also the AdhyStma : VI. 3. 

1 ; vn. 45. 

gufiRWT r i 
Upt UT fRfiil 

i. e. With his mouth diying up, the desoeudant of Kakut* 
stha said, * what a scandal has risen against me in town and 
Tillage I That the people should have so loalihsome a feeling 
•towards me, oats me to the ^uiok, ’ 



and his heart shudder at the idea of repeating the 
’ experiment ? Though convinced at heart of her 
stainless character,* he yielded to the malicious 
clamour of his peoplet and, acting against his own 
conscience, mournfully cast her away into the forest 
and ate his own heart out for the rest of his life4 
Why should he consign her innocent soul to the 
horrors of disgrace as an unchaste woman and his 
own noble self to the torments of remorse as an 
inhuman wretch ! § 

These questions kept revolving in my mind for 
days together and made me restless. Finding no 
answer in the sacred books I was reading, 1 referred 
them to my elders and other venerable people of the 
orthodox school. But they all closed their ears first 
and then stopped my mouth by saying that it was 
blasphemy even to raise such questions. Thereupon I 
turned to Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Bhatti, Kumwad^ 
and other classical poets, but here too 1 was sorely 
disappointed. For beyond splashes of the marvellous, 
extravagant conceits, verbal gymnastics, figurative 
acrobatics, and mawkish sentimentality they had 

• Ka/iniW ; vn. 45. 

SRRRHT It ^ 
t Bhavabhuti : I. 

gryrfIMy ^ ^ II 

} Bhavabhuti : m. 

§ Bhavabhuti : I. 
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liltle to offer. I then looked to modem scholars of 
the East and West, but these instead of clarifying' 
my doubts made the confusion in my mind still 
worse confounded. For, some exploded the whole 
B&mSyaQa as a mere fable or an allegory;* some 
discovered in it the influence of Homer’s Iliad; t 

* Lassen held that the story was intended to represent 
allegorically the first attempt of the Aryans to spread their 
culture and civilisation to the South and Ceylon. This view has 
been rejected by other scholars, but on grounds rather dis- 
creditable to B&ma and V&lmiki alike. For they say that the 
Indian hero is nowhere represented as having exercised a 
healthy influence on the life and thought of the natives of the 
South, and secondly that the Indian poet could hardly possess 
Bunyan’s genius to transform systematically a series of abstract 
ideas into a narrative of visual images. 

—Macionell's Sanskrit Literature : Chap. X. 

t Weber held that V&lmiki's Adikivya is an adaptation of 
the Greek Epic. Really speaking, the forcible abduction of S!t& 
by B&vapa and the siege of Lanka by Bama bears only a 
factitious resemblance to the willing elopement of Helen with 
Paris and the siege of Troy by the entire warrior host of 
Greece. In one respect the difference is very striking : while the 
Hindu heroine, in spite of her purity being testified by the 
gods, was even then abandoned in the jungle by B&ma on mere 
suspicion, the Spartan heroine, in spite of her glaring faithless- 
ness, was graciously received back into his anns by Menelaus, 
whom she bad even attempted to poison on sick-bed I Moreover 
it is only the jaundiced eye which can see any similarity 
between B&ma breaking a bow to win the hand of maidenly 
Stt&, and Ulysses bending a bow to shoot the importunate 
suitors of his fairly old Penelope. Indeed, stories of such feats 
of strength are so common in the ancient literatures of the 
world that originality of conception need not be claimed for 
the West onl^, as Welder oftep 4i4. 
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some averred that it was a fanciful enlargement of 
the Da^aratha Jataka;'*^ some opined that it was 
only a transformation of a celestial myth into a 
narrative of earthly adventures.f Some who were 

* This again is Weber’s theory. To examine it briefly, in 
the first place while the Epic deals mainly with the adventurous 
career of Bama in the wilderness of the south, the Jataka 
biings Rama back home after a twelve years' sojourn in the 
northern Himalayas without a single achievement to his credit. 
Secondly, while the Epic practically begins with the marriage 
of Rama and Sita as persons of two entirely different families, 
the Jataka ends with the wedding of Rama and Sita as brother 
and sister bo*ii of the same parents 1 This representation of 
Sita as the sister of Rama was purposely introduced in the 
Jataka to create a parallel instance to the story of Buddha’s 
ancestors having been bora of a brother and a sister married to 
each other. Whatever the Buddhists may feel about it, such 
matrimonial connexions are entirely repugnant to Hindu senti- 
ment. Apart from this, there is nothing in the whole Jataka 
that can be said to be inspiring; rather much of it is sickening, 
and the rest a mere rigmarole. That the Jataka itself is a hope- 
lessly bad abridgement of Valmiki's original Epic has now been 
proved on linguistic and other considerations. 

t This is Jacobi's theory and is fully supported by 
Macdonell. According to these scholars, the Epic presents a 
curious combination of two Vedic myths. One myth tells us 
that when the cows of heaven were stolen away by Vrtrasura, 
otherwise called Indya^airu, their hiding place was discovered 
by the divine bitch Sarama and their recovery was effected by 
Indra with the assistance of Muruis or wind-gods. This, they 
say, corresponds to the abduction of SUa by the well-known 
father of Indrajit, her consolation by Vibhishana's wife Sarama, 
and her rescue by Rama with the help of Maruti, the son of 
Wind-god. Stta's appearance from and disappearance into the 
earth, her pining for reunion with Rama after her abandonment 
\ Continued on next page ) 
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inclined to treat it as a piece of history, ‘ dressed in 
fiction, ’ advanced the most astounding view that 
the KSma-Bavana-tussel was in fact a struggle of 
Brahmanism versus Buddhism.* Some pretended to 
take a balanced view, but being obsessed by Pres- 
cott’s Conquest of Mexico, narrowed down the heroism 
of Rama to the feat of abolishing cannibalism from 
south India if 


( Continued from previous page ) 

are taken by these scholars to resemble another myth relating 
to Sita as the Deity of the ploughed field, looking forward to 
the arrival of Parjanya, the Rain God, in drought. 

MacdoneWs Sanskrit Literature : Chap. X. 

* This is Talboys Wheeler's theory iu his History of India ^ 
Vol. II. He says that since the Buddhists were bitterly opposed 
to the Brahmanical sacrifices and were driven out of the 
Dekkan by the worshippers of i)iva Linga who compelled them 
to take refuge in Ceylon, and since Rama is said to have 
worshipped the i^iva Linga on the sea-shore and to have 
protected the sacrifices of Brahman sages from the violent 
attacks of the Rakshasas whom he finally expelled from the 
South to the island of Lanka — these circumstances point to the 
identity of the Rakshasas with the Buddhists who flourished in 
India for a period of twelve centuries from 500 B. C. to 700 
A. D. and established a scat of empire in Ceylon, which has 
continued to this day. The theory is too fantastic to deserve 
serious consideration. It will suffice to mention here that Rama 
and Da^'aratha are mentioned even in the Rg-Veda, and that 
Valmiki's original Epic has been accepted by all Sanskritists to 
have been composed long before the birth of Gautama Buddha. 

t This is C. V. Vaidya's view in his Riddle of the Rama- 
yar^a. He says that like Cortez, the Spanish adventurer, Rama 
was a hero who, under the wise dispensation of the Almighty, 
was brought into conflict with the man-eaters of the Dekkan, 
( Continued on next page ) 



Dissatisfied everywhere, I threw myself at the 
feet of Rama himself and cried for light, and then 
the thought flashed across my mind that I was 
unnecessarily running after rills and brooks, when 
the fountainhead in the form of the Adikavya lay 
so close by. I plunged into it, and there amidst 
weeds of absurd, ta steless, entangling interpolations 
I discovered the g enuine words of Valmiki. And as I 
pieced them togeth er and reflected over them. Lord 
Rama revealed himself to me as the greatest political 
and military genius that India has produced — he 
who, working un der the frightfully hopeless circum- 
stances, raised the Aryan race from the lowest depths 
of subjection to the heights of glorious independence ! 
Another fact which struck me as peculiarly signi- 
ficant was that after the era of Riivana, the Puranas 
spoke no more of Deva-Asura-sangrcima or Deva- 
Bdkshasa-Yuddha. The next Avaldra of Krshna 
dealt only with the internecine strife among the 
Aryans themselves. Thus the war between Rilma and 
Havana stood out before mo as the final phase of 
the long-drawn-out struggle for supremacy between 
the Aryan settlers of India and the Non-Aryan 

( Continued from previous page ) 

as fierce, detestable, and implacable as the Aztecks of Mexico, 
and who, by exterminating them, imrified this land of ours 
from the debasing practice of civniiibalism, as Cortez did the 
land of Mexicans I The only answer to this view is our expre- 
ssion of pity that whereas in Lidia there is not a single village 
but has a shrine of Bama in it, in Mexico there should not be a 
single temple dedicated to the worship of Cortez for his 
humanitarian piyge. May be that the inhabitants of Mexico 
are ungrateful folks, or the natives of India are idolatrous foole I 



owners of this land, the former being spoken o/ as 
the Devos by Aryan sages and the latter nicknamed 
by them as the Asuras or the lidkshasas; just as 
Churchill dubs his own people the angelic saviours 
of mankind and daubs his enemi the ferocious 
beasts of prey. 

The present book, thus, is an attempt to inter- 
pret the life of Rama in this light. It is too much to 
expect that my readers will see eye to eye with me 
throughout, though I have taken care to support 
every unorthodox view of mine by quotations from 
orthodox works and by reasonings based upon them. 
However, my chief aim is to force upon the attention 
of my countrymen that the so-called mythical world 
of Rama, though seemingly controlled by infallible 
curses and boons, was in no way different from 
our own world which is obviously dominated by 
inexorable moral and material laws, and to bring 
home to their mind that the causes governing the 
rise and fall of nations are in every age and in every 
epoch of history exactly the same. Whatever success 
I achieve in this respect is the measure of my 
reward. To bear out my point of view I have 
discussed in detail what led to the downfall of the 
Aryans before Rama and what led to the rise of the 
Non-Aryads under Ravana; and also how similar 
causes working in the opposite directions brought 
about their rise and fall respectively under Rama 
and after Ravana. 

The Ramayana has been the solace of my life all 
these years. It has impressed upon my mind this 
truth that no great nation can ever be felled by 



d,notlier from outside, unless it is morally fallen from 
_^witliin. Indeed, no big tree shall ever be blown down 
by a storm, unless it is first rotten in the roots. The 
decline and fall of India after Harshavardhana of 
Kanauj had always puzzled me. Neither the bom- 
basts of historians, nor the phillipics of the congres- 
sites, nor the railleries of the reformers, nor the 
whimperings of the sanatanists helped me in the 
least to solve the riddle. It is Valmiki alone who 
furnished the key to the problem as to why the sun 
of India set permanently after 050 A. D. In the long 
night that followed a few meteors did blaze across 
the sky, sucli as Rana Pratap who stood up against 
the might of Akbar and preferred to live in hard 
liberty rather than luxuriate under an easy yoke; 
Raja Sivaji who founded the Mahratta kingdom 
under the very nose of Bijapur and in spite of the 
long arms of Delhi; Rani Laxmibai who struggled 
manfully against the tightening grip of the White 
Octopus. But these meteors blazed to no lasting 
purpose : they could not set afire the icy cold heart 
of the rest of India. Indeed, mutual animosities,* 
sordid scllishiiess, brazen-faced hypocrisy, lip service 

* General Mansfield, Chief of Staff of the Indian Army, 
wrote after the Mutiny : — • " It was not because the Sikhs loved 
os but because they hated Hindustan and the Hindust&ni 
regiments that they flocked to our standard, instead of seizing 
the golden opportunity they had to strike again for their free- 
dom. They were eager for revenge and for the loot of the cities 
of Hindustan. They were not attracted by mere daily pay but 
by the prospect of wholesale plunder and slaughter of, their 
native enemies. In short, we turned to account the esprit de 
( Coninued on next page ) 
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to truth but silent homage* to falsehood, all attention 
to lifeless idols and utter disregard of suffering^ 
humanity, professing the oneness of all Hindus but 
clinging like a leech to thousands of incisions within 
the same caste* — these and other diseases have in 
us penetrated to the very bone and left us so weak 
that outsiders have for centuries feasted merrily 
upon our rotting body. Mahmud of Ghazni might 
come here any number of times and overrun 
the sacred Aryavarta unchecked — sacking towns, 
plundering cities, desecrating temples, and carry 
away enormous piles of wealth ! Here Baber might 
come and plant the flag of Islamic power in this 
soil, which continues to stream threateningly above 

( Continued from previous page ) 

corps of the old Khalsa Army of Ranjit Singh in suppressing 
the Mutiny of 1857. " 

When the news of the enlistment of the Gurkhas reached 
Lord Dalhousie in England, he wrote to a friend : “ Against 
the Oudh sepoys they may be confidently exjiectcd to fight like 
devils." And they did. 

The Martial Races of India, a scries of articles by Mr. 
Choudhari in the Modem Review of 1930-31. 

* ‘ There is among the Hindus no passion for unity, no 
desire for fusion. There is no desire to have a common dress, 
no desire to have a common language, no will to give up what 
is local and particular for something which is common and 
national. A Gujarat hi takes pride in being a Gujarathi, a 
Maharashtrian in being a Maharashtrian, a Punjabi in being a 
Punjabi, a Madrasi in being a Madrasi, and a Bengali prides in 
being a Bengali ! Such is the mentality of the Hindus I And yet 
they have the check to accuse the Mussalman of want of 
nationTil feeling w^hen he says that he is a Mussalman first and 
Indian afterwards. ' 


Dr. Ambedkar : Thoughts on Pakistan. 
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us to this very day and compels us to yield on every 
point to the few well-knit Moslems. Here the Portu- 
guese might come, the Dutch might come, the 
French might come, the English might come; and 
they might set up factories, build forts, keep 
armies, and enlist our own people to enslave this 
land of Rama, — of Rama whom we hallelujah in 
the temples, but whose name even we are not 
worthy to utter, much less to call ourselves his 
devout followers !* 

Rama was not a blind follower of religious dog- 
mas and social conventions. He practised what Lord 
Krshna preached long after him to Arjuna on the 
battlefield of Kurukshetraf : — 

* One who walks in the light of pure reason, 
neither deflected by passion nor biased by senti- 
ment, remains unaffected by good and bad acts. 
Strive, th(?refore, O Arjuna ! to attain equili- 
brium; for one who is balanced in mind knows 
the right way of doing the right thing at the 
right moment. ’ 

He sought to achieve his objects by fair means 
as far as possible, but if the use of hook or crook 

• Bh&ravi : II. 

i. e. Those who see their enemies growing stronger every 
day before their veiy eyes and yet remain supine, are forthwith 
forsaken by Royal Fortune which disdains to stay with such 
imbecile fools I 

t The Gita : H. I 

qtu: 
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became unavoidable, ho did not shrink from it : 
Witness how he stabbed Vali in the back in order Jo 
strike Ravapa eflFectively in the heart. He covered 
much of his ground by sweet persuasion, but he 
never adopted non-violence as his creed; for he knew 
full well that in this world, where sinners are rife 
and saints but rare,* to connive at wanton cruelty, 
to tolerate gratuitous insult, to submit to intimida- 
tion was to degrade forgiveness to the level of 
pusillanimity and to put a premium on these noxious 
qualities.! On such occasions he did not go on 
hunger strike; he clenched his fist tightly and hit 
squarely between the eyes : Witness how ho wiped 
out the entire lot of Tadaka and her brood, and 
stopped once for all further encroachment of the 
Bakshasas upon the Aryan settlements to the south 
of the Ganges ! He guarded against rift or treachery 
among his own followers, but engineered it skilfully 
in the enemy’s camp to sap his strength : Witness 
how he pandered to the cupidity of Vibhishana and 
made him delve under the feet of his own brother ! 

* The Mannsmrti : VII. 

f? VRIrUt SUTtfthTR II 

« 

i. e. It is the fear of punishment which ensures orderly life 
in society and makes it jiossiblc for all to enjoy peace and 
happiness; for, persons lighteous at heart are extremely dilficult 
to find in this world. 

t The Mahahharata : 

ct^b: JTtqqgIr l 

3R5 II 



Though conscious of his high birth and truly reli- 
gious at heart, he was not squeamish or hide-bound ; 
Witness how he appreciated the guileless love of 
Tabari and ate her nibbled fruits with a relish; 
thereby he gained her precious help in the execution 
of his wonderful design* and the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the hill tribes of the south ! He 
included the VHnaras and the Rdkshasas among his 
own people and thereby spread Eternal Religion to 
the farthest extremity of India. But we of to-day, 
though of the same caste, creed, culture, custom, 
and language must abominate each other’s food for 
the glory of Sanatana Dharma, and demonstrate the 
superiority of our respective grades within the same 
circle by despising even each other’s glance as a 
pollution of each other’s cooking.f 

Not to allow a single loophole in his plans, not 
to leave anything to the mercy of chance, not to 
make a start without adequate preparations, and 
not to waver but to go ahead when once the decisive 
step was taken, this was his fourfold policy ; Witness 
his slow, steady, and silent toiling in Dandakaranya 
for thirteen years, his anticipation of the enemy's 
moves with unerring foresight, his timely substitu- 
tion of a false Sita in place of the real one, and his 

* See Chapter V. 

t ‘ This lias been my chief comiilaint against Hinduism 
that while a Muslim wants all to share his dish with him, a 
Hindu retires into the privacy of his kitchen and permits not 
even the shadow of his own caste-brothcr to fall on his food. I 
once asked Mr. Gandhi to justify this feature of his faith to me.* 
M. Mahomed Ali*s Congress Presidential Address^ 
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conquest of the vast empire of Ravana within six 
months ! If he made promises, he made it a point of 
honour to keep them and did not, like Napoleon, 
put his own brothers in places he had promised to 
others for loyal help; or like Warren Hastings, 
bleed the puppets white by constant extortions,- or 
like Robert Clive, present his accomplices with a 
fictitious red paper in place of the stipulated 
bargain : Witness how he left Vibhishana in full 
possession of the enormous wealth of Lanka ! In 
praise of this generosity of Rama’s, I heard a verso 
in Benaras when I was a student there at Queen’s 
College. It struck me as fine and has since then 
stuck in my memory to this day. Its purport is 
as follows : — 

“ When the son of Sumitra proposed that 
the kingdom of Lanka might be handed over to 
Vibhishana according to promise, but its treasury 
be claimed as spoils of war, the Scion of the 
Raghu race smiled, and said that when the 
elephant had been freely given away as a gift, 
was there any sense in wrangling over the reten- 
tion of a mere goad ? ”* 

Indeed, Rama had not the meanness to exploit 
the conquered territory in the name of co-prosperity, 
or to humiliate the fallen foe with a halter in the 

* Anonymous : — 

I 
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name of justice to humanity* : Witness his tribute 
of praise to the spirit of Ravaqia who never gave in 
but fought to the death, and the stately funeral he 
ordered in honour of his body that lay still on the 
stricken field !t 

Whether Rama was or was not an incarnation 
of God is an idle question. What really matters to 
us is that he was born a man and as such, being 
himself imperfect and working in an imperfect world, 
he had to fulfill himself in a variety of ways, some 
of which can hardly be called above reproach, 
though undeniably indispensable to success. It is 
worth remembering that when the gods once came 
to him from heaven to remind him that he was the 

* ( a ) Twelve out of twenty-one Germany’s men of light 
and leading were sentenced to death by hanging on October 1, 
1946. If what Churchill said about Stalin’s cold-blooded 
massacre of thousands of his own countrymen, about his aggre- 
ssion upon Finland, Baltic States and Bumania was true, then 
Russia’s sitting in judgement over Germany marked the climax 
of mock justice. Indeed, this trial of Germany by the Tribimal 
of Victors reminds one of the famous trial of a helpless sheep, in 
..^sop’s Fables, by the tribunal of a fox, a monkey, and a wolf. 

(b) Mussolini, the vanquished hereof Italy, was riddled 
with bullets, trampled under foot, and suspended from a tree to 
bo spit upon by the riff-raff. Joan of Arc was burnt alive, and 
Tatia Topey, the hero of 1857,' met a dog’s death at the hands 
of his victors. 

t Vdlmih’ : VI. 109. 

«1«IT ^ II 
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Supreme Being, he silenced them with a curt reply.* 
“Look here, ye celestial hosts, ” he said, “ all that L 
care to know at present is that I am a man, a son 
of Da^aratha, and as such I shall behave. Do not 
pester me again with such reminders. ” Thus before 
a man of action in this world there lies a choice of 
two alternatives only — either to vacillate between 
right and wrong, and die like Hamlet a tragic 
failure, t or to dash forward resolutely with a single- 
ness of aim and live like Rama a glorious success.^ 
What was intended to be merely a Preface has 
ultimately turned out to be an Apology for my 
standpoint in this book. It has already run to a 
tedious length; hence it is time to close it and let 
the Prologue begin. 

Nagpur, 7-7-1947. N. R. Navlekar 

* Valrniki-.Vl.m. 

3TrciTr^ || 

\ Hamlet : HI. 

Tims conscience doth make cowards o^ us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklicd ov’r with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action, 
t The Gita : IV. I 

^ ^ 5'-^ II 

i. e. Whereas the resolute mind has all its force concen- 
trated on one point, diffused arc the energies of the irresolute. 
Indeed, for the doubting self there is neither this world nor the 
next, no happiness on this side of the grave or beyond it. 
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A New Approach to the Ramagana 


CHAPTER I 

The Parolo^iae 


From ancient times to the present day the glory 
of Rilraa has been sung by many, and they are all 
poets of no mean order, 'rhcir books are widely read 
in India, not so much for the enjoyment of aesthetic 
pleasure, as with a view to the enhancement of spiri- 
tual merit. The Adikn vy<i of Vrilmlki, the Adhydttna of 
Vyiisa, the Hdma^harita-mnnasa of Tulasidasa, the 
lldma-vijaya of Sridhara, and the like are believed 
to be divinely inspired and to radiate blissful influ- 
ence through their words; hence they are daily recited 
in families and in assemblies with intense devotional 
fervour. Thus the story of Rama is already too 
familiar to young and old alilco to need elaboration 
or elucidation. I am well aware of it, and my only 
apology for choosing so commonplace a themo is 
♦hat since the conventional manner in which it has 

( 1 ) 
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been treated bo far by pious authors, fails to carry 
conviction to the sceptical mind of today, and sine© 
the uncharitable way in which it has been dissected 
by critical scholars,* shoclis the susceptibilities of a 
devout heart, one may without irreverence deal with 
it from a rationalistic standpoint and study the 
doings of Rama, not as the Supremo Being, but as 
a human hero, divested of all the supernatural 
powers which his votaries have ascribed to him. 

Without meaning any slur on the theory of 
Divine Incarnation, I should like to point out that 
those who have accepted it as the basis of their 
treatment of the subject, have unfortunately lost 
sight of the simple fact that if God chose to be born 
a man. He must also have meant to accomplish His 
purpose by such means as are available to man and 

* Since Sitfi, in spite of her constant association with 
Rlima for twenty-five years, bore no children to him until after 
their triumphant return to Ayodhya, Wcher is inclined to give 
credence to the Buddhistic legend, as recorded in the Dasaratha 
J&taka, that she was the sister of Rama, whom she married after 
the period of exile was over: possibly because, we may add, she 
could find none else willing to take her to wife on account of 
her pollution by the touch of the Demon's hand ! 

t Since Rftma abandoned Sfta most heartlessly at a time 
when her delivery was drawing near, T alloys Wheeler thinks 
that she must have conceived of Ravana; for, when the fact 
of her pregnancy , which Rama could not conscientiously trace 
to himself, was discovered by him, he, who had become as jealous 
and peevish as Henry the Eighth, cast her away into the jungle; 
and later on, we may add, when the proof of her guilt appeared 
before the eyes of the world in the form of twin-sons, he buried 
ber alive into a bottomless pit. 
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in such ways as are within his reach; otherwise there 
would be no point in God’s taking human birth at 
all. He could as well have lightened the burden of 
the world by the merest of a wish, right from His 
abode in the seventh heaven, and there was really 
no necessity for Him to descend from there in person 
to this Earth ! Having ignored this self-evident 
truth, our poets have described the achievements of 
Kama with so extravagant a fancy and with such 
idolatry, that the impression is irresistible that all 
those achievements were but miracles, which God 
alone enuH perform and which we, poor mortals, 
can never hope to comprehend, much less to imitate. 
Secondly, most of them, and especially Tulasid^a, 
have laid so much stress on the domestic virtues of 
Hama — ^his filial piety, his conjugal fidelity, his fra- 
ternal alfection, and his aifable disposition, that these 
alone occupy the forefront of our attention; whereas 
his main qualities as the saviour of the Aryan race 
in India sink into the background. The result is 
that Rama is chiefly remembered by the many as a 
model of cordial family relations, rather than as a 
man of light and leading who combined subtle poli- 
tical wisdom with a superb spirit of adventure. 

It is this aspect of the life of Rama which is of 
all-absorbing interest. But the pity is that much of 
its educative value is lost to us, because while it 
needed a material consideration, it has received 
instead a mystical representation- There prevails, 
therefore, a curious feeling in society— and our poets 
are responsible for it — that the entire course of 
events as depicted in the Ramayana was previously 
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ordained.* Thus, for instance, Ravanta was already 
doomed to death at the hands of man and monkey, 
and Qod simply fulfilled that doom in his sportive 
manner;f Kaikeyi was already condemned to eternal 


♦ Some even go to the length of saying that Valmlki wrote 
the Ramiyana long before the birth of Rum i, and that Rama 
and others consulted this book before they took any step in 
life. This makes the persons of the Ramayana as mere puppets, 
dancing on the world stage according as Valmiki pulled his 
wires fom behind. Thus in the Adhyatma Sit a says that she 
would accompany Rama to the forest, because nowhere in the 
Rfim&yaoa has she read that Sita stayed behind. To put such 
an argument into the mouth of Sita is to reduce her to the level 
of a mechanized doll, which has no will or judgement of its own 
and therefore deserves no praise : cf. The Adhyatma : II. 4. 

^ udt Uci: II 

t Valmxki : I. 16. 

arnmi: gu ^ i 

^ TON II 

The Utlarakmda, canto 10, describes in detail the terrific 
penance performed by Ravana in order to obtain from Brahm& 
the boon of invincibility against the Devas, Asurjis, Rakshasas, 
Yakshas, Qandharvas and other divine or semi-divine beings. 
Being conscious of his superiority to all earthly creatures, he 
acomed to include men and monkeys among his possible adver- 
saries. God Vishnu took advantage of this omission in order to 
destroy him. He was therefore born a man, his angels appearing 
as monkeys to assist him. 

The Adhyatma also says the same thing in the Balak^nda : 2. 

f ^ I 

II 

( Continued on next jpage ) 
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disgrace by an ugly sago, and so was her mind 
suddenly corrupted by the malicious hunchbadt;"* 
Da^aratha had already been cursed to fatal separa- 
tion from his dearest son, and the curse simply took 

( Continued from the previom •gage ) 

Bui it adds elsewhere that Ravana was destroyed by men 
and monkeys, not merely because in asking the boon of invulne- 
rability from Brahma, he had failed to name them as his 
dangerous rivals, but because in cursing him for hi» arrogance, 
Nandi had explicitly mentioned them as his mortal enemies in 
the end : VII. 2.: — 

lara sfrgfii: | 

ii 



• Valmlki : TI. 9. 

^ ?jr 5iR5r sHim I 

5ir^, ^ qgicirstr i 
^ I 

The AJhyaima, lioweVcr, says tliai tlie sudden cliange in the 
mind of Kaikeyf and Manthara was cflected by the Goddess of 
speech, not as a punishment for any fault of theirs, but simply 
at the pressing request of the gods to upset anyhow all arrange- 
ments mads by Dai^aratha for the installation of Rama: — 

The AdhyCUma : II. 2. 
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effect in due course* ! Thus since the law of predeter- 


• Valmiki : II. 64. 

ui I 

5:»jr q^cFUTi ^riiraii^ i 
55i5Tl^ U5F^® II 

The Adhyatma also says that Dasaratlia had once unwit- 
tiugiy shut dead a young ascetic, .fsravana by name, and was in 
consequence cursed by his old blind parents ihal he too would 
suffer the agony of separation from his son and die, like them, 
of broken heart: — 

fl5T 3?I5 I 

gsRTl^q iR<rr I 

u qqr sr-q: 5Tmi^s^rfei: i 
?cf¥f^iT uair || 

Tulasidasil, however, refers but faintly to this curse and 
expatiates on another legend to give tlic mournful occurrence 
a beatific touch. In fact, according to him, the death ofDasa- 
ratha was not so much the effect of a curse inflicted upon him, 
as the fruit of a boon conferred on Jiim. He says that God 
Vishnu, pleased with the devotions of Manu, promised him that 
he would incarnate himself as a son to him, >vhcn he was born 
in Ayodhya as Da^!arat]ia. Manu thereupon begged as an addi- 
tional favour that his paternal attachinf nt to the gt^dl}' son 
should be such that in ease there was separ.dion from him, his 
owm life, like that of a li.Ji out of water, should forth'with depart 
from his body. 

Tulasi : I. 

qg ^ qgq't I 
3T3^ f^Rdt !ig qt?l II 
gq fqqRjp qq ^ l 

qrfi q? II 

qfq f^fq is ftg rftqr i 
gq ■jfiqq mfq gsrfl ii 
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mination worked through the entire course of happd* 
nings, independently of human will, the lovers of 
the BamS.ya9a naturally say that to discuss the logic 
of any event, or the propriety of anybody’s act, 
is sheer impudence, or why, a veritable sin. Brahma 
in his contemplative mood ordered that it should 
bo so and it was so. Who are we to challenge his 
design ! Was Valmiki a fool, or Vyasa a dunce, or 
Tulasi an ass, when they acquiesced in his arrange- 
ment ! They have interpreted to us the ways of 
Heaven. Let us ponder over their works in good 
faith ! Away with all impertinent questions ! Come, 
let us recount the deeds of Kama and repeat his 
name and recite hallelujahs to him ! That is the way 
to salvation; the reverse is a descent to perdition,* 
The rise and fall of the world around us are entirely 
God's concern. Why need we bother about them ? 
Has He not graciously assured us : “For the 
protection of the good and for the destruction of 

* V'd/wiAj : 1 . 1 . 

giiai: ^ II 

Every work on the Life of Rama, great or small, makes a 
promise of unlimited rewH-rd to its readers. Wliosoever reads a 
single line before breakfast or before going to bed must have 
flourishing prosperity while alive and everlasting bliss after 
death. It is these flattering assurance wliich, though not in- 
tended by their authors to be taken literally, liave obviated the 
necessity of intelligent study and cncouiiiged blind faith in 
mechanical readifig. 
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the wicked, for the re-establishment of righteousness, 
do I take birth in every age ? '** Therefore since 
God has taken upon Himself the heavy task of 
looking to the moral order of the world, all that 
remains now for us to do is to look to our own self 
and be, like Rama, subservient to our parents, 
faithful to our wives, and genial to our brothers. If 
we do that, our heaven is secured ! 

In this way in Hindu society the cultivation of 
these homely virtues became the be-all and end-all 
of life. I do not deny that these are excellent traits 
of character, but I cannot help saying that they 
are conducive only to domestic peace and happiness. 
Homes may well thrive upon them, but nations 
thrive upon a much sterner stuff. They require for 
their prosperous rise, dauntless courage and impe- 
tuous vigour, enterprising spirit and resourceful 
genius, unshakable confidence in self and unflinching 
devotion to thp native land. It is these qualities 
which make a people worthy of name and place in 
the world. Without them no nation can hope to 
survive in the dire struggle for existence, with vul- 
tures hovering above and crocodiles lurking below. 
And it is because we lost sight of these sterling, 
manly characteristics of Riirna and idealised only 


* The Gita : IV. 8. 

So also yalmiki : VII. 8. 

II 
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w 

the supposedly tender emotions of his that we fell, 
and so disastrous has boon that fall that we have 
now no place of honour under the sun; whatever 
place we have is by sufferance and not by right. 

Villmiki alone in my opinion studied the great- 
ness of llama from the national point of view. To 
him Rama was groat, not for how he behaved towards 
the members of his family, but for what he did for 
the members of the Aryan stock in India. Valmiki 
therefore deserves the first place among poets not 
so milch on .account of his precedence in time, as 
because of his predominance in merit. Thanks to the 
careful investigations of Professor Jacobi, all scholars 
arc now agreed that his original Epic consisted of 
five books only, from the Ayodhyakanda to the 
Lankakiln'ia; that is to say, it dealt mainly with the 
departure of Rama from home in a hermit’s garb, 
his daring march through the dreaded region of the 
south, and his return home from Lanka in glorious 
triumph. It is the later rhapsodists ivho, to meet 
the demands of the popular taste, prefixed the Biila- 
kanda in the beginning and suffixed the Uttarakanda 
at the end, and made several additions and altera- 
tions in the body of the Epic itself, so as to trans- 
figure a human hero into a divine incarnation. The 
Uttarakanda is obviously an outgrowth, not an inte- 
gral part of the original Epic; for the Lankakaiida 

■f 

ends with the custon?ary benedictory pronouncement 
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upon tho readers,* and this leaves no doubt in the 
mind that Vulmiki concluded his historical poem 
with the coronation of Bama in Ayodhya. Again; 
the Balakanda, besides having several passages that 
conflict with the statements of the later books, 
contains two tables of contents, one of which takes 
no notice at all of the first and last books, and must, 
therefore, have been made befoio these were prefixed 
and suffixed. In the remaining five books not only tho 
original cantos have been altered and amplified, but 
new ones also have been inserted. The addition of 
the Balakanda required the shifting of a few opening 
cantos of Book 11 to the beginning of Book I. All 
these changes are easy to discern. C. V. Vaidya 
has in his Riddle of the Bdmdyam carefully pointed 
out how the interpolations are sometimes mere repe- 
titions in a longer metre of what has already been 
said before in the usual shorter metre, sometimes 
fulsome exaggerations of the inarvellous, sometimes 
loosely connected or altogether disconnected with 
the context, sometimes flatly contradictory to what 
precedes or succeeds, sometimes only conventional 
descriptions of sights and seasons, sometimes elabo- 
rate speeches on law and morality, sometimes long 
drawn-out lamentations and eulogies. In tho course 

• Valmlki : VI. 128. 

m ^ 'TPTTcsig^ I 

uurqoifiR q<rci: i 

tw u ^ I 



of our narrative there vrill be occasions to refer to 
some of the absurdities and inconsistencies that 
‘crept in the Rdmdyana as it underwent modifications 
at the hands of its several editors. However, a consi- 
derable time must have elapsed between the com- 
position of the original Epic and its enlargement 
to the present size. It is indeed interesting to notice, 
as one carefully goes through the whole work, how 
the tribal hero of the original j)oem has, in the 
revised portions of the five books, been transformed 
into a national hero, the moral ideal of the people, 
and finally, in tlie two additional books, been com- 
pletely identified with Vishnu, the Lord of the 
Universe.* 

However much we may regret this transfigura- 
tion of history into mythology, yet to be fair to 
the several editors and amplifiers of Valmiki, we 
must admit that this deification of Hama was chiefly 
necessitated by the phenomenal rise and spread of 
Buddhism, which threatened to sweep the esta- 


* ‘ In ita present form Valnitki’s Ramayaua consists of about 
24000 verses. It has been pre.served in three distinct texts — the 
Bombay, the Bengal, and tlie Central Indian. About one-third 
of the verses in each of these three texts occurs in neither of 
the other two. Thus it is only 8000 verses which are common to 
all, and these may be supposed to constitute Valmfki’s original 
epic. It is also interesting to notice that whereas the Bombay 
text preserves the irregularities of the old epic language, the 
other two texts arc moslty free from these archaisms’. For 
further particulars see Macdonell’s and Wiutemitz’s History of 
Skt. Lit. The il^mbay text being obviously the oldest, I have 
used it exclusively as my authority in this book. 
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blished Vedic religion clean out of existence. The 
Buddhists in their zeal for the enlightened founder^ 
of their Faith began to worship him as an incarnation 
of the Supreme Being, and invented stories of his 
successive births in the past to trace the gradual 
passage of his benevolent Self from the lowest to 
the highest form of life and through the various 
strata of society. Naturally their religion, centred 
round so catholic a personality as Gautama's, made 
a lively appeal to the imagination and sentiment of 
the vast majority of people, and in consequence the 
orthodox Aryans found their own abstruse religion 
in danger of rapid desertion. For the masses can 
never feel real attachment to that religion which, 
instead of putting salvation within easy reach of all 
without distinction, makes it the monopoly of the 
select few,* whidi represents God as an Amorphous 
Being who sits invisible on 01ymi)ian heights and 

* The Gila : VII. 

f^Ri ii 

i. e. Among thousandii of men searco one strivelh for 
perfection; of the successful strivers scarce one knoweth Me in 
essence. At the close of many births docs a man acquire true 
knowledge and realise that every thing is God: then only does 
he come unto Me. Indeed, such a man whose goul embraces the 
whole Universe is very difficult to find. 
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looks down upon all with callous indifference,* who 
listens to prayers only when they are couched in a 
mystic language which the few are authorised to 
learn and the many are even forbidden to hear,t 
who strikes the sinners down without mercy and 


* The Orta : 


rrrmsTRrra I 
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wg I 

g ITT riq?r% JRrwr: 

Hl?:3tRJ?nTrf¥^r: I 


i. e. Immersed in ignorance, people foil to see that I am 
really unborn, immutable, ineffable, inscrutable, unmanifest, 
immovable, and eternal, sitting on high unconcernedly and 
unattached to actions. TJie sinful, the dehuled, tlie vilest camong 
mankind have no access to me : enmeshed in llie web of delusion, 
they all fall into a foul hell. Indeed, all beings aie fastened to 
the universal machine of cause and effect, and I cause them to 
revolve helplessly by My illusive power. 


f Mann ; VIII. X. 


^3?: I 

I 

H I 


«Tl^ qif^: 


i. e. Born for slavery only, a ^J^dra has no voice in religious 
matters and deserves no sacrament. He is to be given only the 
leavings of food and tattered gaiments. Should he presume to 
teach a Brahmin what the true meaning of religion is, boiling 
oil should be poured into his mouth and ears. 
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never cares to come down in person to heal their 
stricken souls,* who is a Puritan to the core and 
never a Samaritan by an inch. They are naturally 
attracted to that religion which represents God as 
a Humane Beingf who lives in their midst and 
partakes of their humble fare with a genuine relish, 
who rejoiceth in their joys and grieveth in their 
Borrows, who helps them in need, comforts them in 
misery, and consoles them in calamity. The Buddhists 
presented their Gautama to the masses now as a bird, 
now as an animal, now as a man, but always doing 
acts of kindness, reconciling differences, cementing 
breaches, pacifying feuds, himself suffering to relieve 

• The Gita : XVI. 

1 The Gild : IX# 

^ 3 UT irfir ct ci3 l 

^ II 

JIT 3 TT^T: ^3: TTTqR^: I 

f^5T3t TJsTT^sf^ TO II 

TO 3 ^ ^ % it SITO^RT I 

335 »T«Rg'T|: 3 JTTOlfil TOURTR: II 

313X3 3 3 * 3 '^! 3 *TOL»q'llttdt 3: II 
i, e. They are in Me, and I also in them, who worship Me 
with true devotion. I look to the moral and material welfare of 
my true devotees. Even those who are born in hidden shame, 
women, vai^yas, ^wdras, they also tread the highest path, if 
they take refuge in Me. Whatever is offered to Me with devotion, 
be it a leaf, a flower, a fruit, water, that I accept gladly. Even 
the most sinful I call righteous, if he worships Me. 
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others; in short, mingling his soul with all irrespectird 
6f easto and creed, rank and wealth. 

This conception of God naturally endeared 
Buddhism to the masses, whereas the Vedic con- 
ception, though sound in theory, made Hinduism 
repellent to them. The life of Rama, however, apart 
from his political and military achievements, was in 
Valmiki’s Epic depicted so pure, noble, and exalted 
that his hold on their mind as an ideal man remained 
firm as before. Hence the Buddhists tried to enlist 
him also on their side by transcribing his legend 
into their own language and representing him as a 
former Buddha in the Da.4aratha Jataka. The ortho- 
dox Aryans thereupon took alarm. They could 
not afford to sit idle any longer and let things go 
their own way. The laissez faire policy of theirs in 
religion was working distinctly in their disfavour. 
They took up the cudgels in self-defence after this 
theft of their national hero. He was their champion 
of the True Religion in the past and they could not 
tolerate his representation as a pioneer in Infidelism, 
They first started reviling Buddha and inserted the 
following condemnation of him in the Ramaya^a 
itself* — 

‘ This Buddha is no better than a thief. Know 
him to be a dangerous heretic as well as a down- 

• Valmiki : II. 109. 
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right hypocrite. He pretends to spiritual realisa- 
tion and preaches unbelief in the divine Reve- 
lation. A wise man, therefore, should as far as 
possible avoid this arch-enemy of the Veda, this 
denouncer of the Eternal Order 

But this did not in any way aifect the growing 
popularity of Buddhism. The orthodox Aryans, 
therefore, changed their tactics and sought to beat 
the Buddhists at their own weapons. They took kindly 
to Gautama, called him an enlightened person, and 
spoke of his tirade against the Veda as only a con- 
demnation of the brutal excesses that had crept in 
under the name of Vedic religion. They adopted the 
Buddhistic idea of God’s incarnations in various 
forms to do good to the creatures in general and 
to mankhid in particular. Having a '1 opted that idea, 
they did not slavishly imitate it. They improved upon 
it and gave it ,a scientific form. They did not make 
their God descend to the earth oft and on to intervene, 
like Don Quixote, in petty squabbles, troubles, and 
afflictions, as the Buddhists did theirs in their Birth 
Stories, but as a Saviour at tremendous upheavals 
and great crises, when human effort seems unequal 
and divine interference is sincerely prayed for by 
every one.* In this way, out of the confused mass 


♦ The GUa : IV. 7. 

II 

i. e. Whenever righteousness is helplessly on the decline and 
wickedness is aggressively in the ascendant, then do I myself 
Qome forth to restore order in chaos. 
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of the Jatakas they built up their grand Dasdvatdra 
theory, which is now the true backbone of Hinduism. 
It is this, rather than Sanhardchdrya’ s dialectical 
battery, whioli saved Hinduism then from the on- 
slaught of Buddhism and has saved it against the 
successive impacts of other isms of the world till 
now. The orthodox Aryans showed their largeness of 
heart, as also their acute sense, by giving Gautam a 
])lace, in order of time, among the ten incarnations 
of God Visnu, 

But as the Vedic conception of the Supreme 
Being ar, impersonal, indifferent, and divested of 
form-quality-and-action had to be maintained along 
with this new idea of the Supreme Being as personal, 
interested and possessed of form-quality-and-action, 
discrepancies crept into the later sacred works, which 
the commentators w'crc hard put to reconcile, and 
this gave rise to endless controversies. To quote one 
single instance out of many from the BhagavadgUd, 
at one place we have — 

‘ The foolish think of me, who am the subtle 
Universal spirit, as having manifestation in a 
gross individual body. They know not my 
supreme nature which is imperishable and most 
excellent.’* 

At another place we have — 

‘ The foolish disregard me, when I incarnate 


* The Gita : VII. 24. 
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myself in human form. They know not my sq* 
preme nature which lords over all beings.’* 

[t is this opposition of the old philosophical view 
which could not be discarded, and the new mytholo 
gical view, which had to be accepted, that gave the 
classical poets wide scope to indulge in quibbles and 
paradoxes, such as — 

‘ Lord Krishna, by whose very belly, while 
reposing on the ocean, the worlds innumerable 
were swallowed up at the lime of universal 
dissolution — he was now drunk up all at once by 
one city woman, and with a single eye, and that 
too not fullj^ open owing to intoxication of love.’t 

Howsoever opposed to the Vedic conception of 
Parabrahma as mere Entity, divested of form, desti- 
tute of qualities, and devoid of interest in the perpe- 
tual interplay of caxises and effects in the moral and 
material world, the DamvaUim theory is peculiarly 
consistent in itself and highly thought-provoking. If 
we place the ten incarnations in serial order before 
our eyes and let our mind dwell upon them in all 
seriousness, the impression is irresistible that they 


• The GUa : IX. 11. 

tit I 

qt m II 

t Magha : XIII. 
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represent the gradual evolution of life from a lower 
to.a higher stage. Both the scientists and philo- 
sophei’s say that in the beginning there was water 
everywhere and that land emerged therefrom after- 
wards. In the Brhadaranyaka as well as in the philo- 
sophy of Thales, a Greek sage of the sixth century 
before Christ, it is emphatically stated that the ori- 
ginal stuff of the world was water. It is, therefore, 
natural that organic life should make its first ap- 
pearance in water. Hence the first Avatar a is Matsy a*, 
the Fish, an animal living in water only. Though it 
has a body, yet the body has no limbs, which means 
that when life manifested itself in visible form, the 
form was capable of movement, but had no comple- 
xity of structure. 

Next we have Knnna,^ the Tortoise, a much 
bigger and tougher animal which, though mainly 
aquatic, is yet not altogether helpless on land and 
hence is called amphibious. Another point to be 
noticed about the tortoise is that though it displays 
limbs, yet these are disproportionately small in 
comparison with the bulk of the body; hence its 


* J.ayadcva : 
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movement, though fairly quick in water, is prover- 
bially slow on land. 

Next we come to Varnha*, the Boar, a strong 
and powerful animal with well-developed limbs. 
Tliough it really belongs to land, where its headlong 
rush scares all opposition out of the way, it is yet so 
fond of water that its sj^ecial delight is said to lie 
in wallowing in marshy places and dipping in muddy 
pools, which shows that since life originated in water, 
it carried with it the love of its native element in 
passing on to the land stage. 

Next we come to Narasimhn,^ the Man-lion, in 
whom we have the best of animals, lion, with a 
marked tendency towards a species of a higher type, 
man.J One point that is worth noticing here is that 


* Ibid : 


t Ibid 
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t It is impossible for a scientist to believe that man was 
created by a process of clay modelling and woman by the 
transformation of a rib. All the evidence points to a different 
conception of the origin of life : the development from primaeval 
scum, through millions of years, of colloidal comi^HMdftJii the 
great sea^^d^snirnip! sf thgcooling 
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in Narasimha the head is that of a lion and the body 
from the neck downwards is that of a man, which 
means that animal nature is still dominant at this 
stage and that human limbs are only accessory to 
the brute force : Witness the typically brutal man- 
ner in which God fulfilled his purpose in this incar- 
nation. The demon Hiranyakasipu was seized 
unawares from behind a clustered column, laid spraw- 
ling on the lap with a stifling grip, and torn open in 
the middle with pointed fingernails; and finally he 
had all his entrails pulled out from his gashful belly ! 

Nex*^ VO have Vamana*, the Dwarf, who is 
completely human in form from top to toe, but alto- 
gether stunted ingrowth, wdth all his higher faculties 
in embryo. The scientists also tell us that man in the 
beginning was weakest in the whole creation and had 
to shift for himself as best as he could in the dire strug- 
gle for existence. Cunning and decejjtion, disguise and 
concealmtait were his w'capons then. And God also 
in this incarnation effected his purpose by pretended 
humility, by fraudulent beggary, and by kicking the 
head of the very Demon at wdiose feet he had suppli- 
cated for a paltry gift. This can hardly bo called a 
noble act. And God has shown by his own example 
that though one might succeed this way, yet one 
would never be happy in the end : God himself had 
to accept eternal slavery in the underworld as a 

' * Ibid : 
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pUmshment for his underhand dealing. Our expe> 
lienee of life also tells us that tallness of stature often 
goes with loftiness of soul; whereas shortness of 
stature is generally seen to shelter meanness of mind. 

Next we come to Paraiumma* , the Axe-man, 
mighty of body and armed with weapons, vigorous 
in mind and versed in sacred lore, but lacking entire- 
ly the sweetness and grace of humanity. When man 
discovered the use of weapons for the first time and 
experienced their eifectiveness, he felt that he was 
thereby the lord of all he surveyed. Ho relied solely 
upon weapon as the surest and shortest cut to suti- 
cess, but he soon learnt that it also cut short his 
peace and happiness, without which success itself 
was not worth having, nor life worth living. Para^u- 
rama cut off his mother’s head cooly at the impulsive 
wish of his father; and at the assassination of his 
father by a Kshatriya king, he vowed vengeance upon 
the enth’e royaf race. This race he sought to extermi- 
nate twenty-one times with astounding success. He 
filled five lakes with the blood of slain warriors and 
therewith performed the funeral rites of his father. 
Indeed, vindictiveness could go no further. Dreaded 
and shunned by all, he led a desolate and disconsolate 
life. His logic was always blunt, and he compensated 
for its bluntness by pointing constantly to the sharp- 
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ness of his axe. This point has been well brought 
put, with a touch of humour, by Tulasidasa in bis 
Bama-charita-manasa when, towards the end of 
his career, he had his last altercation with the Ksha* 
triya prince Kama about a trifle. 

Next we come to Rama*, the Lovable man, who 
joined a sweet temper to a heroic spirit, and a plea- 
sing manner to a virtuous life. If Parasurama dis- 
regarded the feelings of others, Rama had so much 
regard for them that he entirely disregarded himself. 
In consequence his life was one of suffering and sacri- 
fice Though he had the spiritual satisfaction of 
having done his duty, he had no physical comfort 
for all his pains. Even when he was invested with 
royal robes towards the end of his career, his soul 
remained in sackcloth and ashes owing to the abandon- 
ment of his beloved spouse under public pressure. 
Out of the four ends of human life, namely, fulfilment 
of duty, acquisition of wealth, enjoyment of pleasure, 
and attainment of bliss, he succeeded in achieving 
three, but failed to have enjoyment in life. Hence 
he is called in our mythology AmsCu'lara, a partial 
incarnation of the Supreme Being. 
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Next we come to Krishna*, the Perfect* man, 
in whom we see the balance of all qualities — 
physical and intellectual, moral and spiritual, and 
the realisation of all the ends of human life. Through- 
out his career he displayed the vivacity of boyhood, 
the vigour of youth, and the wisdom of age. Ho 
performed his arduous tasks to the full, enjoyed the 
sensuous pleasures to his fill, and probed the pro- 
blems of life to the bottom. Indeed, never shrinking 
from duty — howsoever painful, never sinking into 
despair — howsoever black, never stinting in effort — 
howsoever strenuous, he ran the race of his life with 
buoyancy in his heart, music in his soul, and a happy 
smile upon his face. Gentle, yet stern; just, but 
kind; attentive to all things, though attached to 
none. Lord Krishna remains for ever an idol to the 
devout and an ideal to the thoughtful. 

Next we come to Buddha,^ the Enlightened, in 
whom the masterly equipoise attained by Lord 


* Tho Bhiigiiwala : 
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Krshna was lost. Buddha had a decided leaning 
towards renunciation as against full realisation of 
one’s responsibilities in life. He favoured detached 
contemplation in preference to disinterested action, 
passive forbearance of wrong for the sake of peace 
instead of active opposition to it in the interest of 
justice, oxaltatiou of nirvana, extinction, over nir- 
mnna, creation. He forgot that man is neither body 
alone nor soul alone, but a composite, like air and 
water, of both: hence it is imperative to attend to 
both in due proportion. Indeed, it is as criminal to 
starve the senses as to stifle the self, as stupid to 
foriJgo material happiness hero as to forfeit ethereal 
bliss hereafter. The biased way of life and thought, 
as it spread among the masses, lifted them airily 
into —fool's paradise, and launched them imper- 
ceptibly into — political demise. The mighty and magni- 
ticent Maurya Empire, so assiduously built up by 
Chanakya and Chandragupta, fell to pieces imme- 
diately after Asoka, because throughout his reign 
he encouraged monasticism and mendicancy : the 
former led to tlio unnatural suppression of natural 
appetites, and begot in its turn secret indulgence of 
lusts and sanctimonious hypocrisy; the latter offended 
against the economic and political laws, and brought 
in its wake stagnation of effort and indolent ease. 
The revival of India came under the Sungas and the 
Guptas who were both staunch Hindus. Harshavar- 
dhana of Kanoje again leaned on the side of Bud- 
dhism, and thereafter India fell helplessly under 
foreign domination. Though the circumstances had 
compelled the inclusion of Buddha in the galaxy 



of ten incarnations, yet he has no place of worship 
in the Hindu household, nor any shrine worth the 
name in India. 

Lastly we come to Kalki*, tho Destroyer. This 
Avatdra is still to happen, but the coming event of 
total annihilation has already begun to cast its grim 
shadow before. With the upsetting of tho social 
arrangement and the clear-cut division of labour 
established by the Aryan sages of old, the forces of 
disruption arc gradually coming to a head. We have 
already arrived at the stage when, under the name 
of some ism, we preach insubordination to authority, 
contempt for law and order, irreverence of all that 
is holy and majestic, grand and sublime. The dregs 
of society are coming to the surface, spreading anarchy 
and confusion everywhere. Hunger and discontent; 
uncertainty and restlessness; outward controls and 
inner black dealings; suppression of truth and propa- 
gation of falsehood; class war, communal strife, 
industrial dishonesty and official corruption — all 
these are like the distant rumblings of a volcano. 
Those on the lowest rung are bent upon pulling the 
social ladder down, forgetting in the enthusiasm of 
the moment that when the crash comes, they too, 
along with the rest, will bo smothered in the debris. 
This is what the ancient seers foresaw long ago and 
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we now see with our own eyes. This is the meaning 
of Kalki-AvatCira. 

Having considered how with the rise and spread 
of Buddism, mythology came to the forefront and 
transfigured the historical heroes of the past into 
divine incarnations, we now come back to our Valmiki. 
To Valmiki himself Rama was but a mortal being who 
had immortalised himself by his singular achieve- 
ment. Therefore to him what appealed most about 
Rama was his career in exile; that was the best part of 
Rama’s life, that the solid foundation of his fame, 
that which gained him a shrine all over India and 
in the hearts of all. He, therefore, began his Epic 
with the circuinstances which led to the banishment 
of Rama from Ayodhya and ended it with his 
triumphant return from Lanka. Naturally the only 
appropriate name he could give his work was 
Bdmdyana, the wanderings of Rama, the path he 
went by after his disinheritance. Thus the title has 
a peculiar significance and is meant to focus our 
attention on what Rama achieved during his exile, 
because in that achievement lies the Rdmatva of 
Rama. My purpose here is to indicate the supreme 
importance of the task undertaken by him and -to 
expound the methods employed by him in carrying 
it through. Hence it is necessary to cast our glance 
back to a remote period of ancient history when the 
Aryans first set their foot on Indian soil. 



CHAPTER II 


Tlhe Baekgroued 


Where did the Arysins come from ? About their 
original homeland there is a bewildering diversity of 
opinion among scholars. Max Muller takes his stand 
upon the Pamir plateau in Central Asia; Dr. Latham 
suggests Scandinavia; Dr. Giles favours Hungary; 
Prof. Schrader holds tenaciously to the northern 
shores of the Caspian sea; Lokamanya Tilak argues 
ably for the Arctic region. Tlie story of the Tower 
of Babel has guided some to the rich plain of Shinar 
in Asia Minor; whereas the discovery of the names 
of Vedic divinities in the Hittite inscriptions has led 
some to the upper reaches of the Euphrates- and the 
Tigris, Howsoever widely the scholars may differ 
about the location of the Aryan homeland, there is 
a surprising agreement among them on two points; 
firstly, that whichever the homeland may be, it was 
not India; secondly, that the Aryans must have lived 
together in one place for a considerable time before 
spreading out and splitting up into a number of 
small communities, the nuclei of modern nations. 
Those who bent their steps towards India, says Grier- 
son, did not come in one single invasion or wave of 
immigration; but clan after clan, speaking closely 
related and mutually understandable dialects, arrived 
during a long period of years and occupied in suc- 
cessive stages the whole of Hindustan. 
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This view, apart from linguistic considerations, 
is largely supported by Mann’s mention of four regions 
of Aryan settlement in India. The country where 
the Aryans settled first was Brahmavarta*, the five- 
river tract of the Punjab between the Indus and the 
Sarasvaii. When their numbers increased, they 
moved to Br<thmarfihi(h>m which extended over the 
valleys of the Canges and the Jumna from the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi as far as Muttra. Then they occu- 
pied Madhyadem,X which stretched from the place 
where the river Sarasvati disappeared in the Hissar 
districts to the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna at Allahabad. Lastly they expanded over 
the whole of AryOmrki,% which extended from sea to 
sea between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. The 
egression ‘ from sea to sea ’ is rather vague, in as 
much as the latitude of both Brahmavarta and 
Brahmarshidesa on one side, and of Bengal on the 
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other, lies far to the north of the sea-coast. We may, 
however, assume that in ancient times the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal extended sufficiently far 
to the northwards to form the western and eastern 
boundaries of ^ryavarta. 

About Devaa, the reputed denizens of heaven, 
Asuraa, the aerial adversaries of the gods, and 
Bakshasas, the earthly enemies of mankind, there is 
such a bewildering diversity of Vedic and Pauranik 
account that scholars are not unanimous in assigning 
a definite historical meaning to these w’ords. Taking 
the Devaa to be the idealised forefathers of the 
Aryans who came and settled in India, some scholars 
argue that since the Devos and the Aswros are said 
to be the progeny of Ka'fyapa by two different wives, 
they both were related as half-brothers and thus 
formed two separate branches of the same family; 
but in course of time they came to hate each other 
bitterly on account of the former’s indulgence in 
liquor and the latter’s abhorrence »of it.* Thus, 
according to these scholars, what the teetotallers 
are today to the bacchanals, so were the so-called 
Asuvas to the Aryans of old. The RakshmaSy on 
the other hand, were entirely different; they were 
the barbarous aborigines — mostly addicted to canni- 

* Vslmlki : I. 45. 
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f alism, to sorcery, to woman stealing and to other 
mjtrlpractices. As they are everywhere represented 
as dark complexioned and broad-jawed, these scholars 
are inclined to look upon them as the parent race 
of the Dravidians of south India. 

Other scholars hold just the opposite view and 
say that the Rakshusas must not be confounded with 
the cannibal heathens known as the Asuras. Their 
argument is worth considering. They la}' special 
stress on the fact that while the Asui'as are sometimes 
shown inimical and sometimes amicable to the Devos, 
the Rdkshasas are always shown irreconcilable in the 
Puranas. It is indeed curious, they observe, that 
while Ravana and others are s lid to be the worship- 
pers of Brahma, the orthodox deity of the Aryans, 
they are ahvays shown to be violently opposed to 
the Brahinanieal sacrifices. This opposition of theirs 
to the sacrificing Brahmins, they argue, must be 
viewed in the light of a sectarian opposition, like 
that of Protestantism to Roman Catholism, in w'hich 
there is generally loss toleration and infinitely more 
virulence than where the difference of religious belief 
is more thorough and complete. All this, they 
conclude, points to the identification of the Rnkshasas 
with the Buddhists who flourished in India from 
600 B. C. to 800 A. D. and established an empire in 
Ceylon which has continued to the present day. 

A few scholars differ entirely from both and are 
of opinion that it is the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India who are alluded to under different names, such 
as Rdkshasas, Asuras, Daityas. and Ddnavas. These 
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names, they say, must have originally belonged to 
different tribes of aborigines, but at a subsequeut 
period the names were applied indiscriminately 
to the aborigines in general. Their opposition to the 
Kshtri3'as, they say, was the natural opposition of 
the people of the country to the advancing tide of 
Arj'an invasion. Their intolereneo of the Brahinaui- 
cal saerificoSj they argue, was obviously due to 
superstitious fears, natural to the savages, at finding 
their country overrun by invaders who were irresi- 
stible in their might and whose might seemed to 
have been derived from the mystic rites which the 
Brahmin priests performed for them. It is this third 
view which appears to me most eonviucing and 
I have accepted it, with some variations here and 
there, in the ti'catment of my subject. I have taken 
Astira and RCtkslutsa as the significant names given 
by the earliest Aryan invaders to their inveterate 
foes in India. Secondly, I do not look upon the origi- 
nal inhabitants of this land as ignorant, uncultured 
brutes, but as a race of people far more advanced 
than the Peruvians and the Mexicans of old, and 
endowed with all those qualities which the German 
word Kultiir conventionally sigirifies. With these 
preliminary remarks I now proceed to trace briefly 
the course of events which led to the decisive clash 
between Rama and Ravapa. 

Long, long ago when the Aryans first came to 
India in search of a fertile tract for settlement, this 
land of ours was in the possession of Non-aryan 
people. These are spoken of in our mythology as 
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Amra^, ^ sound in breath i. e. virile, and as 
Jt^TJcshasaf, ^ whom one must carefully guard against/ 
i. e. dangerous. Both these words clearly indicate 
that they were not weak-kneed people, but hard of 
body, ferocious by nature, and willing to live, yet 
ready to die. Naturally they did not receive the 
new comers with open arms or with folded hands; 
they stoutly opposed them tooth and nail. Hence 
the struggle that followed was grim, lasting for several 
years. At length by virtue of superior tactics and 


* In the oldest pari of tlie Rgveda tlie term Asura is 
used for the Supreme Spirit and also applied to several of the 
chief deities, such as Indra, Agiii, and V^iruna. Afterwards it 
acquired an entirely opposite meaning and came to signify a 
demon or an enemy of tlie gods. TJie Brahraanas state that 
Prajiipati created -.'Isf/rais from the lower breath, asti. The 
Vayu Purana says that Asuras were first produced as sons 
from Prajapali's groin. Taking all these and other meanings 
into account, the Nirukta derives tlie word variouslj^ : — 

I 1 

^ gii: l ^rgi^rr: i 

5i-’qrNdr: ?r l 

t i. e. from whom it has 

to be protected. The etymologists take havis, an oblation, as 
tlie obiect of protection. But the meaning need not be so 
narrowed down to sacrificial offerings only; for it is the life of 
the Brahmin saorificcrs, who were the spiritual guides of the 
Aryans, that was constantly in danger imd needed protection 
against the BakshAsas, 

3 
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t 

weapons, the Aryan invaders succeeded in throwing 
their tenacious opponents backwards and backwards 
as far as the Narmada valley.* But here at this 
time there arose fortunately among them a mighty 
leader, Tarakasura by name, who effectively checked 
the rolling tide of Aryan advance. Taking advantage 
of the terrain, his able engineer, May^ura, is said 
to have built along the entire stretch of the river 
Narmada three huge fortresses, of enormous length, f 

* The Taittirlya /irai)yalia says that Vishnu rose to the 
highest position among the gods on account of his bow and 
arrows : these were of divine origin, bring produced from his 
left and right hand respectively. Though he was alone, yet 
his enemies could not overcome him in spite of their numbers; 
for he had the advantage of a bow, which they had not. It 
destroyed them at a distance; hence to them it was a miraculous 
missile. In World War I, when the German shells fell into 
Paris from over a distance of seventy-five miles, the Parisians 
for a time took the Germans to be genii and fell into a defeatist 
mood. In World War II, it was the possession of Atom bombs 
by the Allies which brought the truculent Japanese down to 
their knees in no time. The defeat of the numerous Asiatic 
annies by a handful of Europeans was mostly due to the 
superiority of artillery. Hence Bharavi rightly observes that : — > 

^ ^ I The Kirata : III. 

i. e. Hence every aspirant to victory must strive for supe- 
riority in weapons; for God is always on the side of superior 
weapons. 

t The Matsya Puraoa : Chapter CLXXXVII. The same 
chapter tells us that the mount i^rl^aila was formed on the 
qiot where the first city fell and that the mount Amarakantaka 
sprang up on the spot where the second city fell. For further 
account of this decisive battle, see chapters CXXIX to CXZXI 
of this Purina, and also the Mah&bh&rata, Parva, 

XXIV to XXVI, 
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with a triple enclosure wall, as massive as the spurs 
T)f a mountain, surrounded by deep ditches an<l 
hidden pits, and furnished with every device that 
science and ingenuity could supply. Having placed 
each of these three fortresses under the command of 
each of his three most valiant sons, Vidyunmalin, 
Taraksha, and Tarakaksha, he established his head* 
quarters at Tripuri, near Jubbulpore, So impregnable 
were the lines of fortifications constaructed by 
Mayasura that the Aryans simply dashed themselves 
to pieces against them. At last they called a halt 
and fell back. But Tarakasura was not the man to 
leave them in peace. He took advantage of their 
drooping hearts, and lashed them with such fury and 
caused so much havoc among them that they were 
now afraid lest they should lose all that they had 
so far gained. Thereupon Siva, the Lord of Kailasa, 
came forward and rallied their scattered ranks,* and 
having made tremendous preparations, he fell upon 
those terrible defensive works with such fire and 
determination that each fort was literally reduced 
to a heap of ashes and no trace of fortification was 
left anywhere. 

For the destruction of Tripura, God Siva is said 
to have used one arrow whose disastrous effect, as 
described in the Puranas, very closely resembles the 
terrific explosion of an Atom bomb, as seen at 
Hiroshima. To quote a few words from the Matsya 
Purana, chapter 188; — 

“ The arrow produced a sudden blaze of fire 
which, spreading in all directions with shooting 
tongues of flames, gave a gory appearance to 
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the whole place. Houses and temples, palaces 
and towers, all crashed in a moment. Gardens 
and lakes, with flowers and fruits, with swans 
and cranes, all vanished out of sight. Storm and 
smoke added to the chaos. Men and women, 
beasts and birds, horses and cattle, boys and 
girls — all were unsparingly reduced to ashes, whe- 
ther awake or asleep, sitting or standing, walking 
or running. Mothers giving suck to their babies, or 
holding them to their bosom, or fondling them on 
the lap, were all burnt down before they knew 
what the matter was. Blinded and suffocated, 
speechless and paralysed, wailing and groaning, 
‘ people died by thousands ”. 

Hence is our Lord Siva called Tripura-dahana, i. e. 
one who set Tripura ablaze. 

In this battle of Tripurl, as bloody and decisive 
as Talikot, Tarakasura lost his three sons, his armies 
and generals, his armaments and treasures —practi- 
cally everything. With a few remnants of his fol- 
lowers he escaped southwards; and although, making 
the Satpura range his stronghold, he continued his 
policy of harassment, yet he ceased to be a serious 
menace that he was bcfon‘. His power was so 
thoroughly crippled that he was now like a lion with 
his fangs knocked out and his claws pared off; hence 
there arose a popular legend that even a child of 
seven days could now smash him. And he was 
smashed all right in his own den, when his annoyance 
grew intolerable. As the march of the punitive expe- 
dition fortuitously synchronised with the birth of a 
son to Lord Siva, and as the final victory was achieved 



on thd seventh day, the Aryans attributed it to 
Kumara in grateful remembrance of his Sire’s past 
services to them at the most critical time, a time 
when their whole future trembled in the balance.* 

The Non-Aryans were now finally thrown beyond 
the Satpura range into the wilderness of the Deccan 
or Dandaka, Mayasura, the most ingenious designer, 
repaired to an unknown place in the sea to rebuild 
the shattered fortunes of his race.f But curiously 
enough, the Aryans, instead of pushing their advan- 
tage right up to the shores of the Indian ocean, them- 
selves retired behind the Vindhyas. And we might 
ask, why ? The only possible answer seems to bo 
that in these battles with TSraksura, the Aryans 
had suffered so much, and so deeply were they 
impressed by the fierce valour of their antagonists, 
that they preferred to remain content with the region 
they had secured rather than seek further territorial 
extension. History furnislies several instance of this 
kind. Thougli the British, in the Second Afgan War, 
had fully avenged the massacre of the Khyber Pass, 
yet being convinced of the uTciiressiblc bellicose 

"■ This, in my opinion, is the rational explanation of the 
cuircnt myth that Tarakasura was slain by tlic son of Qod ^iva 
on the seventh day of his birth. Poets like Kalidasa have no 
other expliination to offer except that being a child of divine 
parents, Kum&ra grew to full manhood on the sixth day of 
his birth and led the heavenly host to victory on the 
following day. cf. 

The Kumara : XI. TO I 

^ 51TTO II 

t The Matsya Purava : 140. 75. 
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Uatuie of the Afgaus, they decided to remain coiitent 
with the moral satisfaction of victory and, instead of 
pushing the Union Jack forward, as they had so far* 
done after each decisive battle in India, they quietly 
retired behind the Hindu Kush and drew the line 
at Peshawar as the farthest limit of their empire in 
South Asia. So also our Aryan conquerors, instead 
of braving the terrors of jungle warfare against their 
inveterate foes, who though defeated were still un- 
broken in spirit, decided to seek peaceful safety 
behind the Maginot Line of the Vindhyas. To this 
decision of theirs they gave the colour of a divine 
command that only the land between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyas, from the Eastern to the Western 
sea, was sacred and that alone was lit for Aryan 
habitation !* 

Herein lies the starting point of Aryan downfall 
in India. In the Furanas what strikes our attention 
and provokes thought is the contrast that while the 
Daityas are always shown practising severest penances 
to attain invincibility, the Devos are generally seen 
indulging in sensual habits owing to prosperity. Their 
time is mostly taken up with drunken revelry, 
shameless gallantry, society of nymphs, dancing 
parties, musical concerts. These are the ills of pletho- 
ric abundance, which few have been able to guard 
against and many have succumbed to in the past. 
As Ruskin says 

- Amara ; II. 1. I 

Mam , : U. 24. 031^ I 



** What has been the source of the ruin of na> 
tions since the world began? Has it been plague or 
famine, earthquake shock or volcano flame ? 
None of these calamities ever prevailed against a 
great people, so as to make their name pass from 
the earth. In every period and place of national 
decline, you will find other causes than these at 
work to bring it about, namely, luxuiy, effemi- 
nacy, love of pleasure, fineness in Art, ingenuity 
in enjoyment. What is the main lesson we 
gather from ancient history ? Surely this — that 
simplicity of life, of language, and of manners 
gives strength to a nation; and that luxuriousness 
of life, subtlety of language, and smoothness 
of manners bring weakness and destruction on 
a nation. While men are scornful of all the arts 
of luxury and are in the sight of other nations as 
barbarians, their swords are irresistible and their 
sway illimitable; but let them become sensitive 
to the refinements of taste, and quick in the 
capacities of pleasure, and that instant the fingers 
that had grasped the iron rod fail from the golden 
sceptre. It is impossible to state the truth too 
strongly. For ever you will see the rude and 
simple nation at once more virtuous and more 
victorious than one practised in the arts. Watch 
how the Lydian is overthrown by the Persian; 
the Persian by the Athenian; the Athenian by 
the Spartan; then the whole of the polished 
Greece by the rougher Roman; the Roman, in 
his turn refined, only to be crushed by the Goth.*’* 

• Rushin's Inaugftral Address at the Cambridge School 0/ Art, 
Oot. 1858. 
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And our Aryans of old were no exception' to the 
general rule. Eiu’iched by the spoils of war, living 
on the fat of the land, and feeling secure againtit 
future aggression, they abandoned themselves to 
unrestrained pleasure. In consequence, weakness of 
nerve began to creep over them slowly and imperce- 
ptibly, but instead of shaking it off, they deceived 
themselves iiito a fool’s paradise that if they left 
their defeated adversaries m undisturbed possession 
of southern wilderness, they would be left unmolested 
in their present state of blessedness. The result was 
that in course of time their adventurous spirit, their 
industrious habits, their indomitable will, which had 
so far characterised them, now began to ebb, so that 
by the time Ravana rose to power in the south, there 
was no will, no ability, no spirit left in the whole of 
Aryavarta to oppose him. 

Ravana was the last and by far the mightiest 
monarch among the Non-Aryans So irresistible was 
his prowess that, in v hichever direction ho turned 
his face, he carried all before him; hence his figu- 
rative name Dammukha.* He vowed bitter revenge 
upon the people of Aryavarta, by whom his race had 


* Tlie poetB and x)aiuters have taken Daiamukha actually 
to mean a monster with ten heads on liis shoulders, though 
they refuse to take Da^aratha similarly to mean a petty chief 
having only ten chariots at his command. The reason for this 
inconsistency is obviously their prejudice against B&vana and 
partiality for the father of Kama. The Sanskrit grammarians, 
however, rightly disallow the splitting of such names into their 
oomponefUt parts and interpreting them literally. 
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been 'Pronged in the past; and before his whirlwind 
tactics they proved no better than straw. Their 
kings had become so enfeebled by their love of Inxu* 
rious ease and slothful contentment that, when he 
challenged them to open fight, they threw them- 
selves flat on the face to effect a change of heart in 
him.* But the tJiick-headcd Ravana was no respecter 
of these finer ways of spiritual conversion; un- 
concernedly he rode roughshod over them. The deplo- 
rable condition of Aryuvarta at this time has been 
portrayed in a single verse by Magha as follows : — 

‘ Day and night did that mighty Ravaiia, after 
the commeneement of hostilities with Indra, 
spread confusion worse confounded in the land 
of the gods, now storming their beautiful cities, 
now ravaging their smiling fields, now carrying 
off their richest treasures, now snatching away 
their loveliest damsels ! ’ f 

Indeed, the moral and physical fibre of the Aryans 
was so undermined that instead of standing firmly 
together against the common danger to save their 


* Vahmhi : VII. 19. 

5^: gtqt qrfMiqt i 

fqfiictr: ?rfcqr srsis fiyi: ll 

+ M<igha : I. 51. 
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Konour, they all submitted one by one to tiiese 
indignities to save their skin. Only one king, 
Anarauya of Ayodhya, took the field against Ravaua>* 
but being isolated and fighting at a disadvantage, 
he was soon crushed. His prophetic words, uttered 
with the last flicker of his breath on the stricken 
field, are worth quoting : — 

‘ I am conquered, not by Bavana, but by a 
fateful turn of the wheel of Time. What a change 
has come upon us all ! Once invincible, now despi- 
cable, we all lie grovelling in the dust. However, 
let my body fall, perishable as it is, but the spirit 
that has animated it shall rise one day and so 
inspire a scion of my race that he will succeed 
where I have failed.’* 

However, the future would show how far his 
confidence was justified. For the present the pro- 
stration of Aryavarta was complete. The fate of 
the Aryan race, of.Aryan culture and civilisation in 
India, was utterly dark ; for, the strength of character 
which is the very backbone of stability, prosperity, 
and progress was everywhere lacking. The glory of 
B&ma lies in this that he lifted the Aryan people of 
his time from the slough of despond into which they 

• Valmlki : VII. 19. 

JT Sit l 

s t I 
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had fall^. He awakened*8elf-consciou8ne8s in them; 
he 8trengtliened their will'power and infused new 
life into their drooping souls. He did this, not by 
precept, but by example. He broke down for good 
the Non-Aryan menace in India and installed love 
of humanity in place of worship of bruie force. 
Ho cleared the way for the spread of vedic ideals 
of life from the Vindhyas downwards to the shores 
of the Indian Ocean and beyond it. 

The Adhyatma and the Rdma-charita-mdnasa both 
lay great stress on the profound love and admiration 
which God Piva has for Rama. Tulasidasa describes 
the raptures of joy which the Lord of Kailasa felt 
at the birth of Rama, at his boyhood sports, at his 
woodland experiences, and at his signal victory,* 
What can be the explanation of this attachment 
which the one has for the other ? To ray mind it 
seems that since Lord Siva bj^ his conquest of Tri- 
pura had stabilised Aryan advance upto the Vindhyas, 
and since Lord Rama by his conquest of Lahka 
brought it to the southernmost extremity of India, 
the spirit of the former has been poetically conceived 
as watching with supreme satisfaction from heaven 
the triumphant career of the latter on earth and as 
thrilling with ecstasies at the completion of the 


* Tulasi : Balk&pda : 
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great work of Aryan expansion and conquest, ’which 
Indra had started in the beginning, which Upendra 
had carried forward after him, which ^iva had saved 
from collapse in the nick of time, and which Bama 
brought to a finish so well that thereafter the Deva- 
Ddnavastruggle was no more heard of. In other 
words, there was none left after Ravana to dispute 
the Aryan occupation of India. The superiority of 
Rama over his predecessors lay in this that he 
achieved his goal more by tactful conciliation and 
amiable ways than by bumptious dictation and 
sudden ultimatums. His alliance with Sugriva and 
Vibhisha^a w'as a masterly stroke of genius. By win- 
ning them over to his side and putting them in 
authority over their respective peoples he brought 
about gradually the conversion of South India to 
his Faith. By his life of self-denial he impressed 
upon his own people that man was born for duty, 
not for pleasure, and that man fulfilled himself best 
when he lived mostly for others. This is the lesson 
we ought to learn from God’s incarnating himself 
from time to time — to fulfill Himself in many a way 
and not to give way to the lusts of the flesh. 



CHAPTER III 


The Stage is Set 


How did Rama sot about his arduous task ? 
From his early bojdiood he liad witnessed the demo- 
ralisation of his race, and his heart was deeply stirred 
with a feeling that his true mission in life was not 
to vegetate on the banks of the Sarayu, but to 
liberate the land of his forefathers from the crushing 
tyranny of the Rakshasas in general and of Rava^a 
in particular. The extent to which the Kshatriyas 
of his time had fallen in spirit can well be judged 
from the fact that w’hen one Rakshasa woman, 
Tadaka by name, ran amok — killing, hacking, and 
molesting people at will, none dared to stay her 
hand : they all stood quaking in their shoes, or rather 
trusted to their heels at her approach, like so many 
rustics before a drunken Tommy of old. When the 
great sage Viswamitra complained to King Da^aratha 
about her and her brood, and prayed for deliverance 
from her w'anton outrage, the king ruefully admitted 
his utter helplessness in this matter; for, he said, 
if he took any step against her and her sons, he 
would directly get into a scrape with Ravana whose 
secret support they possibly had, and Ravana was a 
rough customer to deal with, whom he shuddered 
to meet. His son Rama, a mere stripling and hence 
inexperienced,* might in a fit of impetuous folly 
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volunteer his services, but he could never allow him 
to do an act which entailed risk to himself and 
threatened ruin to the whole family,* 

Such was the prevailing atmosphere of his time ! 
The Kshatriyas had developed inferiority complex, 
and the Rakshasas taking full advantage of it waxed 
more and more oppressive each day. It must there* 
fore be ever remembered to the credit of Rama that 
though he was not yet turned sixteen, he saw aright 
that the root of the enemy's invincibility lay in one’s 
own imbecility. To call oneself a Kshatriya, a 
Redresser of wrongs, and not to respond to the call 
for help even at the peril of one's life was to belie 
one’s own namef- His father’s caution seemed to 
him little short of cowardice, and his spirit rebelled 
against it. Without wasting his breath in argument 
he left the palace with Lakshraana and followed the 


• Vcdmilhi : 1. 20. I 

3 I 

t Kalidasa: II. 

fife 


i. e. of trhat use is kingdom, or even life stained by ignominy, 
to him whose conduct is contrary to heroic spirit. 
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sage to his hermitage.* Visw&mitra was a warrior 
•turned a saint, hence he was an excellent guide in 
offensive and defensive tactics. In fact Bama made 
a beginning in military science with him. Under 
his directions the attack on Tadaka’s stronghold was 
so thoroughly planned and so well executed that, 
taken unawares, few escaped. What was once a 
dreaded donjon became over night a charnel dungeon. 
‘Don’t hit unless you mean to hit hard,’ is a golden 
rule whose value can never be exaggerated, and this 
rule Kama practised to utmost perfection throughout 
his care^if. 

Out of the whole lot that was rounded up and 
mercilessly put to death, Maricha alone could escape, 
and he escaped by the skin of his teeth. Unnerved 
at the appalling slaughter of his kindred, he fled 
straight to the island of Lanka. The arrow of Rama, 
says Valmiki, sent him flying head-over-heels some 
hundreds of miles away to the sea.t What can be 

• The region infested by T&daka nnd her notorious gang 
was to the south of the junction of tho Gogra and the Ganges, 
i. e. at a distance of more than a hundred and seventy miles 
from the city of Ayodhj'ft. The hermitage of Vilwamitra was 
situated just below it on the site of the modem town of Buzar. 
Thus from the junction of the two rivers Yi^wamitra and his 
party had to make a journey of nearly forty miles in a retro- 
grade direction from east to west along the southern bank of 
the Ganges. It is this part of the journey, which, according to 
the Bftm&yana, occupied two days. See the Map. 

t Valm^hi: I. 30. ^ ^ 1 

JH#? ^rirr 5!w»nT5t^il 
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the meaning of this figurative expression ? To my 
mind the arrow of Rama here signifies the change 
from defeatist mentality to pugnacious tendency, 
Tvhich suddenly manifested itself among the Aryans 
through Rama. In this radical change of attitude 
M&richa, a shrewd person, saw a grave danger to his 
race. He therefore went post-haste to the capital of 
Bavana and informed him of the dawn of a new era 
in Xryavarta. He did not advocate repressive 
measures against the Aryans; on the contrary he 
urged him to recognise their right of honourable exi- 
stence. No one, however mighty, said he, could ever 
thrive on hostile relations with his neighbours; for 
hate begot hate, made each a veritable brute, and 
led both to utter destruction. Hence unless he gave 
up his present policy of highhfindcdness and re- 
strained his own people from committing excesses 
in his name, the days of his empire were numbered.* 

Riivana must have seen the force of this reason- 
ing; for he admitted Maricha thereafter to his Inner 
Cabinet as a counsellor. But having been long 
accustomed to treat the Aryans with contempt as 
his inferiors, to treat them now with honour as his 
equals went against the grain. He could not bend, 
and a break-down did not seem likely to him. Still 


* Vahmki ; III. 41. 
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as a precautionary measure, he started strengthening 
aijd garrisoning the defences of his empire which 
was bounded in the north by the river Godavari. 
He established military outposts beyond this line, 
as far as the Narmada, through the hilly and forest 
region known as Dandaka, a no-man’s-land. His idea 
seems to be that in case there was an uprising in 
Sryavarta, he must be forewarned and be in a posi- 
tion to smash it down with one mighty blow. These 
outposts extended their operations as far to the 
northward as the right bank of tfie J umna and the 
Ganges, a ’id were a source of annoyance to the 
Brahmanical hermitages which lay scattered to the 
south of these two rivers as far downwards as the 
river Godavari. It is indeed significant that when 
Rama came to stay at Chitrakuta, the hermits dwel- 
ling there quitted the place through fear lest; his 
presence among them should bring them into"serious 
trouble with the Rakshasas.* However, the point ^is 


• Valmlki: n. 116 . 
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that though Ravana recognised the genius of Maricha, 
his nature acted contrary to his profound advici?.* 
Thereafter Maricha took no further interest in the 
doings of his master. He let him have his own way 
without opposition. In fact, he turned a recluse and 
lived almost in solitude. But when Ravana towards 
the end sought his active help in carrying off Sita 
trickily, he gave him a bit of his mind and again 
warned him in clear terms that the step he had de- 
cided upon was not only disgraceful but might prove 


( Continued from the previous page ) 

i. e. The hermits at Chitrakiita, becoming nervous, looked 
askance at Rama and indicated by their fiwms that he was 
the cause of their misgivings. Then their spokesman said to 
Rama, * The demon Khara, younger brother of Ravana, is near- 
by, He is too haughty and wicked to forget the old grudge he 
bears you for the destruction of Tadaka. Besides, your stay 
among us with your wife will itself invite mischief from the 
Rakshasas. We do not doubt your ability to cope with any 
situation, but wc rather think it safe to be out of this danger 
zone'. With these words he and his fellow hermits left 
the place. 

♦ The GUa : III. 

^ciTf?r II 

i. e. Even a man of knowledge cannot help acting in conformity 
with his own nature. Creatures as a rule follow their natural 
tendencies, against which external checks are of little avail, 



suicidal in the long run.* But egged on by his sistet 
and thirsting for revenge, Ravana flouted the warn- 
ing and demanded his assistance on pain of death. 
Marichahad to obey, reluctantly though, but he 
obeyed to the best of his ability. He did not spare 
himself. He brought all his ingenuity to bear on the 
task assigned to him and helped his lord on to his 
coveted object at the cost of his own dear life. In this 
way Ravana lost the one sound man he had, farsighted 
and able, who always wished him well, who remained 
true to the salt in spite of snub and rebuff, who did 
not go over to the enemy, as Vibhishana did, for life 
or lucre. He had started as a persecutor, but he ended 
as a prophet. Let us shed a few tears for him and 
go back to the point wherefrom we digressed. 

When Tu'laka and her gang were wiped out at 
one stroke, the people heaved a sigh of relief, but 


• Vdlmlki-. III. 39. 
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i. c. you may eitlier challenge him oiienly to a mortal combat 
or forgive him mercifully for the wrong he has clone your sister. 
But to carry off his wife stealthily is an act so cowarcil^’ and 
mean that it will surel}^ liring down your prestige in the world; 
and once the prestige is gone, the empire will soon follow suit. 
I again warn you that if you kidnap his wife with my help 
from his cottage, you will be simply playing into liia hands. 
And then neither I shall be alive, nor you will be safe, nor 
LankA will remam intact, noi the Rnkshasas will survive as 
a proud lacc. 
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the Kshatriyas must have felt panicky about it; for, 
to judge from the words of Daf^aratha, they were 
all apprehensive of dire consequences to themselvbs 
from such a step. Hence they must have waited 
with bated breath for the worst. But no thunder- 
storm burst upon them from the south. The dare- 
devilry of Eama turned out to be a well-judged 
action. Kama had correctly guessed that Havana 
would never care to raise a finger in behalf of a few 
ruffians who treated murder . and arson as lively 
sport, and thus were a disgrace to any society, 
whether black or white. His guess was confirmed 
by the result. But what use did he make of his expe- 
rience, of his success in the first brush with the 
Eakshasas ? He is said to have returned to Ayodhya 
as a married man and to have lived there for full 
twelve years before going into exile.* How did he 
spend this time ? Valmiki is altogether silent on 
this point, or rather the later rhapsodists who made 


* Valmiki : III. 47. 
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This statement of Sita’s that she lived with Rama for twelve 
years in Ayodhya after her marriage is further corioborated by 
the Padma Purdva : — 
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drastic changes in his poem have expunged this 
particular portion as unsuitable to the divine 
character of Rama. The subsequent classical and 
vernacular poets describe with gusto the various 
amorous pleasures which Rama enjoyed with Sita 
in the inner apartment during this period, a descrip- 
tion which is rather a reflection of their ow'n volu- 
ptuous nature than a correct appreciation of Rama’s 
personality. The Western scholars express a signi- 
ficant surprise at the fact that Sita should have no 
issue during the first twelve years of happy home 
life, nor any during the next thirteen and a half 
years of free forest life, though she was constantly 
with Rama, and that she should be reported to be 
in the family way soon after her deliverance from 
the hands of Ravana ! Obviously they hint that 
Rama was possibly unsexed and Sita very likely 
unchaste. In this way they seek to account for the 
extreme harshness of Rama, as a jealous husband, 
in turning Sita out of doors in spite of her being 
helplessly, or why, because of her being unexpectedly, 
in a delicate state.* 

My reading of Rama’s character is entirely diffe- 
rent from either. As I have already said before, 
from the very dawn of consciousness in him he was 
inspired with the idea that he was born for a great 
purpose; hence until the main purpose of his life was 
achieved, his mind remained altogether detached 
from the pleasures of sense. All his energies were, 

• Ttilboys Wheeler: History of India, Vol. II, Part 
V, Chapter XIV. 
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as it were, sublimated into one spiritual force. It is 
this which made him a superman and brought him 
a unique triumph in the end. I therefore hold firnily 
to the view that when he returned to Ayodhya after 
completing his course of training under Viswiimitra’'' 
and thereafter winning the hand of Sita at Mithila, 
he did not sit idle, immersed in the joys of the harem, 
but spent the whole of his time in acquainting 
himself personally with the moral and political atmo- 
sphere of Aryavarta and in devising his plans for 
the future according to his knowledge of the present. 
He must have visited the Kshatriya princes of his 
time and striven hard to bring them round to his 
point of view that if they all combined under one 
leadership, the myth of Riivana’s invincibility would 
be exploded in a moment and the problem of Arya- 
varta solved for ever. But, as the future develop- 
ments shoM', he did not meet with any success worth 
the name. The dread of Ravana had gone so deep 
into them that their hearts would not rise in response 
to his call for united action. Such has been the fate of 
several heroes in India. The case of Anaranya, who 
braved the might of Ravana alone and fought to the 
death, has already been mentioned before. Rfina 

* According to Valmlki, liama was twcnly-fivc at the time 
of his marriage. He is said to have left Ayodhya M'ith Visva- 
mitra before he was sixteen. The dincrence is the j>eriod of 
his training. Sitft says to Riivana that her husband, of great 
prowess, was twenty-five at the time of her marriage and that 
she was eighteen ; — 

47. jftT 175 ^ qfi^rsir WIT i 
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Pratap is another case in point. Rani Lakshmibal 
stgod a solitary figure in her war for independence; 
hence Sir Hugh Rose wrote in his Diary that 1857 
produced only one man in India and that man was 
a woman — the Rani of Jhan.si ! As regards Siviiji, 
he had no help from the Mahratta sardars of his time : 
they all scoffed at his ambition of winning political 
freedom for Maharashl ra. He had, therefore, to 
forge ahead with a baud of mountaineers from the 
Western Ghats. Our Rama, too, saw that there was 
no other course for him but to get away first from 
the disc<^Ui agiiig atmosphere of Ar 3 ’^avarta and then 
work for its sal\ration from within the hostile terri- 
tory itself. Naturally he had to proceed so guardedly 
that the eneraj' should remain off his guard while 
the mine was being well and truly laid under his 
feet, and not wake up to a sense of reality until the 
time was ripe for the final explosion. 

But how to escape from Aj’^odhya was a problem 
which weighed heavily upon his mind. Dasaratha 
had begun to feel the effects of old age and needed 
rest from the more active duties of Government, 
His prospective co-adjutor in day to daj^ admini- 
stration was evidently Riiraa, as he v as the eldest 
son and already past his majority. His formal instal- 
lation in the regal office seemed therefore imminent. 
This was, ordinarily speaking, a matter for hilarity 
to Rama; but it caused him, on (he contrary, deep 
anxiety. His soul cried from within that he must 
make haste to get away from home before the chains 
of royalty fettered him to the throne. This fact has 
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been allegorically described in the Adhyatina as 
follows: - 

‘ When the talk of Rama's inauguration to 
heir apparentcy was in the air, Narada one day 
came from heaven in a hurry and saw him in 
private- He reminded him that the gods had sent 
him to the earth to be the saviour of all humanity 
and not to rule the destinies of a small princi- 
■ pality. He must therefore make haste to get 
out of the rut before it was too late. Rama 
thereupon assured him that he was fully alive 
to the urgency of the task before him, but he 
would rather sit still for a while than make a stir 
prematurely. As far as he saw, the Fates had 
already begun to work in his behalf and so to shape 
the future course of events that his departure 
from the kingdom must follow aa,a matter of 
course. He would therefore wait patiently, keep 
his eyes open, and seize the right moment to say 
good bye to Ayodhya’. 

And so it happened. Indeed, so curious was the 
web woven by Destiny that the very persons who 
should have blocked his way, themselves made his 
exit inevitable. 

• The Adhyatma: II. I. 
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They say that Kaikeyi was the youngest and 
fairest wife of Da^aratha. Fascinated by her 
charms, he had solicited her hand at a fairly advanced 
age, though he had already two wives still alive and 
in the prime of life Her father. King of Kekaya, 
had accepted his proposal only on two conditions: — 
firstly, the right of succession to the throne must 
descend to her son, whatever the law of the country 
or the tradition of the family might say on the 
point; secondly, if any or both of his first two queens 
attained to motherhood hereafter, whichever was 
the legal heir should be publicly disinherited. The 
agreement involved sheer injustice to Kausalya in 
case she happened to give birth to a son, and to 
Sumitra in case the former remained childless and 
the latter alone was blessed. But Dalaratha made 
it for the sake of Kaikeyi. She was a woman of 
ravishing beauty, and he a man of voluptuous 
tendency ♦ Blinded by carnal passion, he had little 
thought for cardinal justice; hence though the pro* 
posed terms were unfair and humiliating to his first 

* Even Slta lays stress on this very trait of Da^aratha’s 
character, when she accounts for her husband's exile to the 
forest. In Valmlki : III. 47. she says : — 

i. e. the royal sire Da.<aratha was so smitten with lust that to 
win a gracious smile from Kaikeyi he called off the installation 
of Rama. 

V&lmiki uses a still stronger eicpression in 11. 11. He says:— 

II 

This was the state of Daiaratha’s mind just a few houts 
before his son's installation. We rather expect an aged father 
to be conjuring u]^ sweet images of bis son’s future than revel- 
ling in thoughts of his own lustful pleasure I 



two wives, he accepted them readily without reset* 
vation. This fact is the real nucleus of the subse- 
quent tragedy. The later classical and vernacular 
poets have entirely suppressed it, as it reflects dis- 
credit on the father of B&ma, and twisted the nar- 
rative a good deal to account somehow for the 
unpleasant developments that followed. But iii 
trying to shield Da^aratha from the charge of grave 
injustice, they have themselves done great injustice 
to the mother of Bharata. They have thrown the 
entire blame upon her head and painted her a beauti- 
ful white Devil, red in tooth and claw. 

In V&lmiki, too, there is only a passing reference to 
this marriage agreement. It occurs in the confidential 
talk which Rama had with Bharata at Chitrakuta in 
order to reclaim his mind from the bitter prejudice he 
had against his own mother. He consoles him thus: — 
“ Listen, O Brother, to what actually happened 
a long time. ago. When our Sire married your 
mother, he made a solemn declaration to your 
maternal grandfather that his entire realm was a 
bridal present to her.”* 

♦ Vaimiki :ii. 107. ju firar m u nrat !r I 

G. V. Vaidya is of opinion that this was an Asura-vivdha, 
in which the greed of the bride’s father has to be gratified with 
a substantial gift of wealth. But since the kingdom of Kosala 
was not to be the property of the lord of Kekaya, but the in- 
heritance of ICaikeyl’s son, I reject his view and agree with 
the Tilaka commentary which interprets the above verse 
as follows : — 

i. e. He solemnly promised thus, " I shall ‘give my . Idngdom 
only to that son who will be born of your dan^tw,” 



The reference is highly important. It is a clud 
to^the mysterious proceedings of Da^aratha beforo 
Bftma’s installation. Valmiki must have treated 
this matter at length and in its right place. But when 
his Epic fell into the hands of his successors, they 
dropped the whole portion as unsuitable to their 
design and substituted instead a story of the two 
boons. The story runs briefly as follows: — • 

“ Once upon a time, while fighting with the 
demons, Dalaratha was mortally wounded. As 
he lay unconscious and almost on the verge of 
death, bis wife Kaikeyi came to his rescue, bra- 
ving the dangers of the battle-field. She admini- 
stered him the first aid, carried him to a 
place of safety, and gradually brought him 
round. But there also came the demons hunting 
after him. She concealed him quickly from their 
view and sent them away on the wrong scent. 
In this way Dai^aratha owed his life to her twice. 
Therefore out of gratitude to her for her timely 
help and presence of mind, Da^aratha promised 
her the fulfilment of any two wishes of hers in 
future. ” 

This is that story, simple and believable, but 
a little too prosaic for the taste of later poets, who 

* Valmtid : n. 9. 
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ftre never satisfied with anything unless it is clothed 
in thunder and lightning. There were also other 
reasons for their dissatisfaction with this story. In 
the first instance, they felt that to represent Daifa 
ratha as worsted by the ungodly host was an insult 
to his dignity as the godly father of Rama; in the 
second instance, they argued that the award of a 
‘ blank cheque * to the youngest wife could hardly 
be excusable in a wise king, unless the act so rewarded 
was shown to be of transcendental nature. Therefore 
they changed Kaikeyi’s simple act of nursing to a 
feat of superhuman endurance. Their revised story 
runs thus: — * 

“In the thick of the fight, as Dasaratha’s chariot 
pressed forward, crushing the demons under- 
neath, one of the axle-pins flew off, leaving the 
wheel in a precarious condition. Kaikeyi who was 
sitting close by saw the danger ahead. It was a 
critical moment. There was no time to lose. She 
thrust her hand out, put the forefinger into the 
pin-hole, and kept the wheel spinning as before. In 
this way the threatened break-down was averted 
and the doubtful victory ensured. Dasaratha 
owed his triumph to her resourcefulness; therefore 
out of gratitude he granted her the choice of 

* This is the most popular legend, originating from the 
Adhyatma ; II. 2. 35 UfitRrfFT I 
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two boons, which she might ask of him at any 
, time in her life.” 

This is that story. It makes a heavy demand 
upon our credulity and may be dismissed as a 
fantasy. To the devout, of course, nothing is in* 
credible and they cling to it as a fact. How Kaikeyi, 
sitting inside the chariot, could reach her hand out 
to the axle, and get to the pin-hole without putting 
it through the spokes, and yet keep the wheel in a 
whirl, and make her feminine finger hard as steel, 
are questions which never enter their mind. All is 
grist to til'' mill and nothing is indigestible to faith. 

However, after this third marriage, as Providence 
would have it, the three queens gave birth to four 
sons in all at short intervals. That they were all 
brought to bed on the same day and in the same 
hour seems to me a purposeful exaggeration. It is 
obviously meant to give a miraculous touch to the 
birth of the four brothers who lived at peace and 
worked in unison as parts of one body. They are 
therefore poetically conceived as the four portions of 
God Vishnu himself. This is, of course, the later poets* 
idea incorporated in Valmiki’s epic in the course of 
its expansion.* The Padma-Purapa, however, makes 

* Valmlki : 1. 18. 
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HSma the full incarnation of Vish^a, and the other 
three sons — Bharata, Lakshmapa, and Satrughna — 
the incarnations of the Conch, the Cobra, and the 
Disc respectively, these three being the necessary 
accompaniments of God Vishnu. The same Pura^a 
also says that the birth of these three did not take 
place on the same day with Bama, but on two 
successive days after Rama.* The Adhyatma follows 
Vdlmiki in taking the birth of all to be simultaneous 
with Rama’s, but sides with the Padma in identifying 
his three brothers with the three inseparable objects 
of God Vishpu. As regards the interesting question, 
which two were the twins, opinions differ. The 
Marathi poets take Bharata and Satrughna to be 
the twin-sons of Kaikeyi; because both were hand 
and glove with each other; both lived together for 
a long time in Kekaya; and both ruled together in 
Ayodhya after the departure of Rama to the forest. 
Indeed, the Ramayana has no incident to report in 
which Satrughna was ever seen with Lakshmana. 
The view of the Marathi poets gains further support 
from the set order in which the four names are 
pronounced— Rd?no, Lakshmana, Bharcda and Satru- 
ghna. The Sankrit writers, on the contrary, whether 


♦ The Padma : — 

I 3?^^: = on the 

next day. « on the day following that. 
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pauiil^io or classical, take Lakshmapa and Satrughna 
to.be the twin-sons of Sumitra, and give mystical 
reasons for the two pairs in which the four brothers 
divided themselves. Some say that since Vishnu 
sleeps on the Cohra and is therefore closely associated 
with him, Rama and Lakshmana always kept to- 
gether; and since the Conch and the Disc are comple- 
mentary weapons and therefore necessarily together 
in war, Bharata and Satrughna always went hand 
in hand. Others point their finger at the peculiar 
distribution of the sacrificial oblation which was 
meant tu ensure pregnancy in the three queens. 
Dasaratha had at first divided it into two equal 
halves, giving one to Kausalya, because she was the 
eldest, and the other to Kaikeyi, as she was the 
dearest. These two afterwards gave compassionately 
a portion out of their own share to Sumitra, who 
thus had Lakshmana and Satrughna as twins, but 
one naturally leaning towards the son of Kausalya, 
the other towards the son of Kaikeyi.* Bhavabhuti’s 
explanation is briefest and best. lie saysf : — 

• The Pa^ma:— ^ i 

i. e. It was owing to the peculiar distribution of the sacrificial 
oblation that Kama &, Lakshmana formed one affectionate 
pair, and Bharata and Satrughna formed the other pair. 

t The Vttaracharita : VI. 
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‘‘Some mysterious force working internally 
draws things together. Affections do not certainly 
rest on adventitious causes. Who can tell why 
the lotus should bloom at the rise of the sun and 
the lunar gem ooze at the snowy-rayed moon ?” 

Indeed, who ? 

And who can explain Da^aratha’s peculiar attach- 
ment to Rama ? He had almost despaired of even 
one son. He was blessed with four, and they were 
all healthy, strong, bright, and handsome. All were 
dear to him naturally, but dearest among them was 
Rama. Considering his extreme coldness towards 
Kausalya,* his excessive affection for Rama was 
a strange phenomenon. The poets have no other 
way to account for it except by tracing it to their 
relations in previous birth.f That may be so. But 


• This important point has been entirely suppressed by the 
later poets. Valmthi makes no secret of it and puts the 
following words in the mouth of Kausalya : Vdlmiki ;1I. 20 ; — 

TheTihk.i — d tsfd g'if JTIHT 

i. e. Having not a trace of liberty in the palace, I have been 
throughout shivering under the cold looks of my husband. 
Indeed, that happiness which marital affection alone can ensure 
has been entirely denied to me. 

t The Adhyaima : I. 2. 

qrf^: fnir i 
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here we are concerned only with the facts of this 
life^ and the curious fact was that Da^aratha’s heart 
swelled most at the sight of Kama only. But the 
unique joy that he felt carried with it the sharp 
prick of one anxiety. And that anxiety was* : — 

“ How shall I during my lifetime see my dear 

Kama installed as Crown Prince ! ” 

This should make us pause. His anxiety was» 
to all appearences, out of place. Kama was unque> 
stionably senior to his brothers in age, and he stood 
head and shoulders above them in every other respect. 
He had already endeared himself to the people by 
his strength of mind, largeness of heart, and pleasing 
ways.t Thus law, tradition, and public support were 
decidedly on his side. His priority of claim to the 
throne was, therefore, not in the least in doubt. And 
yet Daiiaratha’s mind misgave him. This is certainly 
inexplicable, unless we connect his misgiving with 
the condition on which he had married his youngest 
wife. That condition he could never forget, and it 
preyed upon his mind day and night. His word of 
honour was pledged with the lord of Kekaya, and he 
must keep it as an honourable man, at least to avoid 
rupture between the two kingdoms. But he had 


• Valmlki : n. 1. | 
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not the heart to deny the crown publicly to one 
who deserved it most by right of birth as also of 
worth; nor had he the courage to put it squarely on 
his head while Bharata stood by before the eyes of 
Kaikeyi. How, then, to avoid doing injustice to 
Rama and yet lay not himself open to blame from 
the lord of Kekaya was the perplexing problem before 
him. At long last he decided upon a course ‘which 
he believed would carry him safely to his destination. 
But Destiny willed otherwise. In steering away 
from the rock, he lost his bearings and ran.directly 
into the whirlpool which engulfed him completely. 

What was his plan ? He sent away Bharata to 
Kekaya, ostensibly at the request of his maternal 
uncle,* to pass a few days with his old grandfather 
at Girivraja, his capital. f This visit of Bharata to his 
grandfather’s place could not have: ta^en place, as 
the Ramayana in its present form seems to say, 
immediately * after his return from Mithila where 
all the four brothers were married simultaneously; 
for he is said to have come back from Kekaya only 
after the tragic death of Da^aratha, and this event, 
according to the words of Sita quoted before, hap- 
pened in the thirteenth year after her marriage. It is 
inconceivable that Bharata stayed away from his 

* Valmlki : I. 77. 

fwt ^ II 

1 Ibid : I. 73. 



father, his mother, and his newly married wife for 
twelve years at a stretch and with no other purpose 
but to enjoy sumptuous hospitality at his uncle’s 
place. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
Bharata’s visit to Girivraja took place in the thir- 
teenth year after his marriage and just a few months 
before the banishment of Rama. This supposition 
accords well with the following statement in 
VMmlki* : — 

“ All the daughters-in-law were delighted at 
heart on arriving at their new home and lived 
ther<‘aftcr with their husbands in conjugal bliss. 
And the sons, too, passed their days happily, ser- 
ving their father with respectful attention. ” 
These lines further prove that Sita and her three 
sisters had attained to puberty at the time of their 
nuptials and were not only six years old, as some 
orthodox writers are at pains to make out in defence 
of child-marriage. t If the orthodox view is accepted, 


• Valmlki : I. 77. 

g^wroir: ll 

t Sfta’s words, quoted before, that she was 18 and Eama 
was 25, are taken by many to mean that these were their ages 
at the time of going into exile. But since both had lived 
together in Ayodhya for full twelve years after their marriage, 
this would make Sita to be 6 and B&ma 13 at the time of 
their marriage. But how could B&ma be 13 at the time of his 
marriage, when he had left for the hermitage of Visvftmitra 
at the age of 16 ? » And how could a kiddy of 6 ever enjoy 
erotic pleasures with a boy of 13 i 
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the actual words of Valmiki, then the newly married 
couples sported delightfully in the privacy of their 
bed'-charnbers will make sheer nonsense. 

However, after the departure of Bharata from 
Ayodhya, Da^aratha allowed some time to elapse 
quietly and then held a meeting of his select ministers 
to settle the question of succession.* He laid bare 
before them his personal inclinations in the matter 
and also his grave apprehensions about the result. 
They fully approved of his choice of Bama and 
recommended that his idea be carried into effect 
without delay. To ensure unhindered success they 
stressed secrecy in design and celerity in execution. f 
When the plan was well thought out, he summoned 
a great Council of courtiers and counsellors, rulers 
and chieftains, officers and citizens, and people from 
town and village. When they were all assembled, 
he addressed them. He first referred to the growing 
infirmities of his age, then to his pressing need for 
relief from the burden of administration, and lastly. 


* Valmlki : II. 1. II 

t Vdlmiki : II. 1. ;t 3 SJT I 

i. e. He did not invite his own father-in-law Kaikaya, or even 
Rama's father-in-law Janaka, who should have been glad to be 
present at the ceremony of installation, saying that they could 
very vrell wait till the news floated down to their cars in course 
of time. 

The Tilaka | 
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haying dwelt upon the exceptional merits of Bima 
for*the office of Yuvaraja, ho begged that he be now 
allowed to transfer the reins of power from the older 
to the younger hands. Being altogether ignorant of 
his promise of the whole kingdom as a bridal gift 
to Kaikeyl in the past and being aware only of 
Kama’s prior claim to the throne on moral and 
religious grounds, the Assembly received his proposal 
with deafening applause. There was not a whisper 
of doubt or dissent.* The voice of the majority, 
they say, is the voice of God, and the voice of God 
on this occasion surpassed itself Dasaratha was 
mightily pleased and he thanked all in accents 
faltering with emotion. And then and there he 
ordered his executive officers to see that the necessary 
arrangements were complete over-night, so that the 
ceremony of Installation might be celebrated the 
very next moroing.f 

This feverish haste on the part of the king has a 
suspicious look about it. Secondly, how is it that 
though invitations were sent to several kingsj before 
the convention of the great Council, no messenger 


* Vdlmlki : II. 2. 
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1 Valmiki'. H, 3. 




j Valmiki-. II. 1. II 

The Tilaka 0:7 ^qr I 
i. e. O.ily with the exception of Kek and Jivnaka all other 
kings oame to the Oounoil Hall. 
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was dispatched either to the lord of Kekaya or to 
the lord of Mithila in spite of their nearest relation- 
ship ! This point has been slurred in Vdlmiki 
and entirely skipped by other poets. The Tilaka 
commentary, however, briefly suggests that since 
these two were directly interested in the elevation 
of their grandson and son-in-law respectively to the 
throne, they were likely to fall out with each other 
and turn the auspicious affair into a scene of bloody 
conflict; hence they were both excluded. This deli- 
berate omission of the two, this unwarrantable hurry 
in holding the function, this gigantic effort to secure 
the support of public opinion in a matter, namely, 
the transfer of power to the eldest and worthiest son, 
which was a time-honoured custom, a long esta- 
blished practice in the family of the Ikshvakus* — 
all this perforce leads us to one conclusion that 
Dasaratha had a guilty conscience from the very 
beginning. Indeed, it is this guilty conscience which 
left him so weak at the last critical moment. . 

In keeping Bharata out of the sight of Kaikeyt, 
in withholding from her all knowledge of the coming 


t Valmlki : II. 73. 

Al.so Mann : TX. 105, 
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i. e. The eldest alone is entitled to the whole paternal estate; 
the others shall live under him just as they lived under 
their father. 



event, and in seeking to rush through the ceremony, 
the Idea at the back of Dasaratha’s mind seems to 
be that while Kaikeyi remained forgetful of the 
right conceded to her long ago and had no time to 
think and protest, the whole show must be over.* 
For once the princely crown was placed on the head 
of Rama in due form, and before the eyes of all 
including herself, and without anybody’s objection, 
her tacit consent would be presumed and the old 
agreement would naturally lapse. This policy of 
secrecy in design and celerity in execution, which 
Dasaratha adupted in consultation with his ministers, 
was the greatest blunder of his life. It betrays his 
imperfect understanding of the characters of those 
very peraons whom he sought to deceive out of 
their rights. If, on the contrary, he had taken 
Kaikeyi into his confidence and told her frankly the 
yearnings of his heart, in spite of his faithful 
remembrance of the old promise, if he had also made 
it plain to her that should Rama, the legitimate heir 
and idol-of the people, be sot aside, it would spread 
unrest and make the kingship for her son too thorny 
to be worth having, this straightforward appeal to 
her judgement and higher self would never have 


* The Adhyaltna : II. 2. 
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i. c. With this very thought in his mind, O Kaikeyi, he flattered 
you to the skies with airy words, and while you were in the 
clouds, he sent away Bharata to bis maternal uncle’s place. 
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fallen flat on her ears. She had a touch of magnani- 
mity about her and was capable of taking a bfoad 
view, if kept in good humour.* Bharata may have 
been the apple of her eye, but the solace of her heart 
was Rfima.f And in his favour she would have 
generously renounced her son’s claim to the succes- 
sion, if Dafiaratha had approached her the right way. 
But he rubbed her the wrong way. He sought to 
circumvent her in her unguarded moment, to attain 
his object by skilful manoeuvre, and then laugh at 
her in his sleeve, or wipe her tears with dry sympathy. 

This shad}' procedure scandalised her. She was 
a proud woman, rather vain and filled with a sense 
of self-importance. And her pride was deeply hurt. 
On top of all, her son, who worshipped Rama as 
the guiding star of his life and loved him as none 
else ever did, was utterly neglected, not even 
remembered at the installation ceremony. Thousands 
were invited, they were welcome guests; 
he alone was left out as an unwelcome person. 
Others would add grace to the occasion; her jewel 
of a son would bo a disgrace to it ! What other 


* Valmihi ; II. 8. 

TnA wsFirfq ii 

Here Kaikeyl pleads for Kama's prior claim to tLc throne. 

+ The AiViyfitma: II. 2. 

Here she says that Kama is dearer to her than Bharata 
on accoitnt of his sweet nature. 
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constructioa was she to put upon this deliberate 
omission of him ? Her motherly instinct was roused. 
She might overlook her own wrongs, but this 
gratuitous insult to her son she could not tolerate. 
Her blue blood was up and cried for revenge. She 
stood upon her dignity, grow utterly callous, and 
insisted upon the fulfilment of the old bond in dis- 
regard of all consequences. Dasaratha and his 
ministers were simply nonplussed at her recalcitrant 
attitude. In order to frighten her and to abash her 
into submission, they ground their teeth, rubbed 
their hands, rolled their eyes, and called her names.* 
To move her to pity and forgiveness, they bent their 
heads, fell at her feet, and shed copiou-j tears.f But 
she neither budged an inch, nor did she relent. She 
was now a Goddess turned a Gorgon and she held 
them all helpless in her power. J She threatened 
them with a full exposure of their machinations and 


* Valmlki : II. 35. 
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they quailed before her.* Had her threat related 
to a billing>and-cooing affair between the ailing 
husband and his nursing wife, or between the driving 
gallant and his cautious belle, as the popular belief 

is, they would never have given a second thought to 

it, but faced the world with a clear conscience and 
gone on with the celebrations with a blare of 
trumpets. For, complimentary promises of gratitude, 
made courteously in vague terms, could never give 
the receiver, be she a king’s wife, power to override 
Cabinet and Council decisions. Such promises have 
at all times a strictly limited application. On the 
strength of these Kaikeyi could never claim the 
rights of Queen Regnant, and if she did, they could 
not be conceded and no censure incurred. Such 
being the case, since Kaikeyi drove the king and his 
ministers into a tight corner and left them looking 
at each other in dismay, it is evident that it was not 
a case of two lovers’ tiff in a pet, but a matter invol- 
ving grave political issues between the two kingdoms 
of Kekaya and Kosala. Hence says Ramat • — 


* Valtniki: II. 12. JlWd ‘SPff: 
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i. e. Remember the past agreement and don't be false to it; 
otherwise you wilt have no face to show in the world. How 
will you defend your duplicity before these royal guests? 

t The Adhyalmall, 9. 
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“ Not because our sire was uxorious, or 
* infatuated, or softened in the brain, but because 
he had agreed to this in categorical terms that 
he had to implement it through fear of future 
complications.” 

It is highly intriguing that Vasishtha, the 
king's advisor-in-chief, disappeared suddenly from 
the scene at this juncture and was neither enquired 
for, nor did he show his face again till Daiaratha 
had closed his eyes for good. 

Dasaratha was so staggered by the collapse of 
his undertaking that he did not recover his balance 
afterwards. Smarting in conscience, unsettled in 
mind, and paralysed in body he remained shut up 
in Kaikeyi’s apartment and gave her a free hand 
to manage the sequel in her own way. From now 
on until the return of Bharata it was she who ruled 
in his name. She was virtually Kaikeyi Regina. 
If, at this stage, she had bethought herself a little 
and sent for Bharata immediately, and announced 
the suspension of all further proceedings until his 
return, she would have avoided the terrible crash 
that followed and earned for herself immortal fame. 
But having checkmated Dasaratha, she was flushed 
with victory, and being blinded by rage, she 
blundered on exultingly: she incurred instead eternal 
disgrace. Her tutoress throughout was Manthara, 
an old nurse, as Dasaratha’s preceptor was Vasi- 
shtha, an aged priest. Both guided their disci- 
ples according to their lights, but one by open exbor* 



tation* and the other by tacit approval, t They 
played at cross purposes, but erred the same way "at 
a crisis, and sank into the background for ever. After 
the fall of Kaikeyi, Manthara reverted to her menial 
tasks and passed out of notice; after the death of Dasa- 
ratha, Vasishtha remained confined to ritual acts and 
became an unimportant figure afterwards. Manthara 
frustrated the installation of Kama in the interests 
of Bharata, but behind his back; Vasishtha advised 
its celebration in the absence of Bharata, but against 
his claims. It is indeed strange that neither of them 
remt mbered to have him back homo at the right 
moment, before it was too late. If they had 
dispatched a courier post-haste to Girivraja when 
the situation began to worsen, they could have 
averted the death of Dasaratha, the downfall of 
Kaikeyi, and the disruption of the family. But they 
sent for him after the crash was completej. It was 

* The Aihyatma : II. 2. 
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like calling for the fire-brigade when the house VfBA 
already a heap of ashes. I do not understand why 
in bach poem Manthara alone should be the target 
of abuse and Vasishtha the object of fulsome praise. 
He let Daiaratha into a political intrigue, and left 
him to rot on the deathbed alone, and reappeared 
only for the disposal of his remains.* He is every- 
where styled a spiritual guide, which 1 never thought 
meant a guide to funeral htes and formal condo* 
lences.f 

Now to revert to Kaikeyi, her insistence on the 
banishment of Rama was, really speaking, not 
covered by the terms of the old marriage agreement, 
but it was necessitated by the recent constitutional 
manoeuvres of Dasaratha. Rama had been formally 
proposed and unanimously accepted as the next 
successor to the throne both in the Cabinet and the 
Council. This news was received with rejoicings 
through the length and breadth of the kingdom. 
Already popular before by his heroic acts and 

* Valmiki says that Vasishtha did not even oare to see the 
king as he lay tossing mournfully in his bed, or to bid adieu 
to Bama when he left for the forest. People had to cry 
vociferously at his door to inform him that the former was 
dead and the latter had already gone into exile. Thereupon 
the great Vasishtha quietly said, ‘ Well, now is the time to send 
messengers on swiftest horses to bring Bharata. ’ See the 
quotation on page 76. 
t Va/mtAt : n. 78. 
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Courteous ways, he was now hailed by the people 
as their ideal protector in the near future. Naturally 
his supplantation by Bharata at this moment would 
never be viewed by them with equanimity. Bharata 
was more likely to be detested as a base schemer 
than tolerated as a rightful claimant. Kaikeyi, 
therefore, was not wrong in assuming that if Rama 
continued to stay in Ayodhya after his disinheritance, 
he would be a thorn in the side of her son. For 
even if he kept aloof from all politics, his partisans 
would engineer a lot of trouble in his behalf and 
spread unrest through the kingdom. As a result, in 
the very first days of his reign, Bharata would find 
himself on his last legs. It is some such considerations 
which, I think, weighed with Mr. Baldwin, when he 
sent the Duke of Windsor out of England 
immediately after his abdication in favour of his 
younger brother. The point has been well Ijrought 
out in the speech of Manthara* : — 

" As the throne has already been offered to 
Rama, its occupation now by Bharata will mean 
a great deprivation to him. How can a dis- 

9 ^ qi^ % I 
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appointed soul ever feel kindly to one who balks 
, him of his legitimate expectation ? Brothers 
before, they will be rivals hereafter. Strife and 
struggle will surely follow. The atmosphere will 
remain charged with intrigue, and cross currents 
will flow underground. In such a soil, seething 
with ferment, the authority of Bharata can never 
take root. Therefore, to enable him to establish 
his rule firmly, you must send Rama out of the 
kingdom to the forest for at least fourteen years. 
It is a cruel necessity, this banishment of Rama, 
in the present situation. As the situation is 
brought about by Dasaratha himself, he must 
also grant the remedy. ” 

The argument was sound, as far as average 
humanity is concerned. But in applying it to the 
special case of Rama and Bharata, Kaikeyi took no 
notice of their exceptional personality. She herded 
them with the common run of mankind, whereas 
they stood above the common herd. Herein lay her 
fatal mistake. Another irony was that when she 
turned relentless in what she considered to be her 
son’s interests, she never cared to enquire where 
exactly his own interests lay. The result was that 
while she thought she was doing him infinite good, 
she was actually causing him incalculable harm. She 
thus acted like a learned fool who took a fish out 
of water and put it tenderly in a pot of butter. She 
proceeded on the general assumption that sovereignty 
was more covetable than service. But rules have 
their exceptions^ and Bharata was a glorious excep* 
tion to the general rule, To serve under Rama was 



Ileaveii to him; to reign without him was hell itself.* 
His was a soul cast in a different mould, and this 
she entirely forgot. Indeed, to apply general princi- 
ples mechanically, without due regard to their limi- 
tations, is to court disaster, and this she had to the 
full. She lost everything— her name, her rank, her 
happiness. She lost the love and regard of her own 
son,f for whose sake she had not even recoiled from 
the horrors of widowhood Her triumph was of 
short duration. For, the very moment Bharata 
arrived in Ayodhya, she became a nonentity and 
passed out of the picture for ever — ‘ unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung ’ — into mournful obscurity ! 
She realised her mistake in the end, but it was then 
too late to mend.§ 

• The Adhy&tma : H. 7. 

t Valtn%ki:U.n. 
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What was Rama doing all the while ? He 
restrained himself from all action, because he saw 
the right action in inaction itself.* Thus by doing 
nothing he achieved a great thing. He had the 
whole situation clear in his mind. He let the things 
drift in their own way, because the end to which 
they were drifting was the only possible beginning 
to his future career. He knew the secret of Dasaratha 
and watched his faulty steps, but neither did he 
wake him up at the right moment, nor did he sug- 
gest to him the way of escape when he was cornered. 
He knew the pride of Kaikeyi and the extent to 
which she would go; also the mind of Bharata and 
the danger that would spring from him to his design. 
True to his own purpose, he fortified his heart and 
maintained throughout studious silence. He did 
not even raise a protest when his father cast reflec- 
tions on the character of Bharata in defence of his 


( Continued from the previous page ) 

i. e. With her eyes streaming with tears, Kaikey! said to Rama 
in private at ChitrakuUi, ‘ It was through sheer wickedness 
that I came in the way of your succession. I was then blinded 
by rage and passion for revenge; hence could not foresee the 
consequences of my act. But now I repent sincerely of what 
I did. Have mercy upon me, Rama. I implore you with 
folded hands.’ 

• The Gita : IV. 18. ^ q: | 

i. e. Among men he is said to be gifted with superintelligence 
who, while performing all his duties in a calm and composed 
manner, sees inaction in action and action in inaction, 
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own deliberate neglect of him at the Installation 
ceremony*! — , 

“ I have purposely chosen to install you during 
the absence of Bharata, because while he stays 
away from here, that in my opinion is the safest 
time to hold this function. I grant that Bharata 
has virtuous looks, but my experience of the 
world teaches me that we must not trust too 
much to appearances : they are as often as not 
deceptive. Even a saintly heart turns sordid 
when personal interests are at stake. Therefore, 
if we wait for him, I am afraid he may create 
insurmountable difficulties in our way. Hence 
his absence from this place is the most opportune 
time for our purpose ”, 

It is highly significant that Rama listened to 
these insinuations against his selfless brother calmly. 


* Valmiki : ll. 4. 
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had a guilty couRcicnce from the vny beginning end that 
Bbarata's visit to Kckaya was a part of his design. 
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He did not betray in look, voice, or gesture any 
resentment that he must have felt deeply within. 
Why did he let his father labour under so ridiculous 
a misapprehension about one who wore his heart 
upon his sleeve ? The only explanation is that he 
did not wish to put his father wise to the true nature 
of Bharata. He knew full well that if Bharata was 
informed of his forthcoming installation, he would 
come immediately and that, if on his arrival Kaikeyi 
dared to stand in the way, he would tlirow her aside 
without a thought, and renounce his claim to the 
throne in public, and offer the crown to him on 
bended knees with his own hands. How would he 
then have the heart — and on what grounds too — to 
refuse the offer so lovingly made, with such humility, 
in the presence of his parents, before the eyes of the 
people, all cheering with one voice ! A poet 
observes* : — 

*' Of all the bonds in the world, the strongest 
and most unbreakable are the bonds of love. 
The black bee, when confined, makes a passage 
even through the toughest wood and sets itself 
free; yet such is its love for the lotus that when 
its frail petals close upon it in the evening, it lies 
unresisting within in spite of suffocation ”. 

Thus the presence of Bharata would mean an 
exceedingly delicate obstacle in his own way : he 

* Anon. ^ ^ g|f5r 
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would be tied dowa to the place by the chains of 
royalty, and these would not leave him the freedom 
he needed for the main task of his life. On these 
considerations he kept his own counsel and thanked 
the gods for sending a cloud on the intellects of his 
parents and ministers. 

That Riima had foreseen the impending crash 
is evident from his own suggestive words on two 
occasions. When his mother Kausalya received the 
news from him that he was to be coronated the next 
day, she could hardly contain herself with joy; the 
blessings which rose to her lips her voice failed to 
articulate. Drawing him close to her bosom, she 
bathed him with tears. He withdrew himself gently 
from her arms, and smiling sadly, said to Laksh* 
mana*:~ 

“ To you also, my second self, has befallen the 
same sovereignty as is in store for me. Hence- 
forth lies before us two the vast earth, unlimited 
and free, which let us both join our efforts to 
rule. Enjoy, ray dear, to your heart’s content 
the fruits of royalty which by virtue of your 
intimate association with me, shall within your 
reach be.” 


* Valmiki: II. 4. 
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The bitter irony in this speech is too obvious to 
nee^ elucidation, though to his own mother, beside 
herself with joy, it was scarcely noticeable. The 
second occasion was when Sumantra, the minister of 
the Chamber, reported to him at early morn that 
Maharaja Dasaratha and Rani Kaikcyi both desired 
his presence immediately. From the minister’s report 
that the king, who was hale and hearty the day 
before, had suddenly fallen ill in Kaikeyi’s apartment 
and was too weak to stir out of bed, he forthwith 
concluded that Hhe engineer was hoist with his own 
petard*, tbst his father’s sudden break-down was 
not due to exhaustion of work, as many believed, 
but to frustration of his design, which few suspected. 
While leaving for Kaikeyi’s palace, he said quizzi* 
cally to Sita* : — 


* Valmiki : II. 16. 
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*'1 believe, my dear, that the king and the 
queen are in close consultation together about 
some important thing connected with this very 
affair of my installation. The keen-sighted 
Kaikeyi has, I am sure, correctly divined my 
inmost wishes, and always attentive to my true 
interests, has after all prevailed upon the king to 
allow what I have been waiting for so long. The 
forthcoming interview is thus of a very delicate 
nature, and very secret too; hence has the king 
dispatched his confidential messenger to me at 
the glimmer of dawn. Well, as far as I see, it will 
prove the dawn of my future; for the king will 
surely invest me, this very day, with power to 
proceed unhindered with my royal task”. 

It is worthy of note that Sita, gifted as she was 
with quick intellect, understood the full implication 
of these words; for she said in reply* ; — 

“Yes, my lord ! It is in the supreme kingship 
of mankind that your Sire intends to place you. 
I already see you clad in a deer’s skin, armed 
with a bow, intent upon sacrifice of self, and 

• Valmlki: II. 16. 
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therefore destined to rule over all. I wish you 

good luck in the trial ahead’’. 

If we take a comprehensive view of all facts con- 
cerning the behaviour of Rama on this eventful 
occasion — Narada’s deep anxiety about the future 
and his definite assurance to him, Dasaratha’s dis- 
trust of Bharata and his connivance at it, Kausalya’s 
inexpressible joy and his implied warning, Kaikeyi’s 
urgent call at dawn and his correct forecast of the 
interview, his smiling hint to Sita nnd her willing 
amen to it — there is no room for doubt that R^a 
knew all along what intrigue was afoot and how it 
would end in a fiasco. If he had so chosen, he could 
have by timely action prevented the tragedy that 
occurred in his family. But in that case it would 
have been impossible for him to avert the doom that 
was fast descending upon his race Conditions in 
Sryavarta, as we have seen before, were not at all 
favourable to open warfare against Havana. He had 
striven hard to bring the kshatriya princes together 
into “a serried phalanx tight”, but in vain. Alone ho 
was not a match for him. The fate of Anaraoya, 
fighting single-handed, was fresh in his mind. To 
take the field, therefore, openly against Havana was 
not bravery, but sheer bravado. Wisdom suggested 
that Havana must be hoodAvinked first, and then 
only could he be overthrown. But hoAV ? As the 
crowned king of Ayodhya, he could not enter his 
territory except to fight him as an enemy, or to 
make him obeisance as his liege lord. Both the 
alternatives were out of the question. But as a dis- 
inherited prince, debarred from the throne by his 
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father, stripped of everything by his mother, expelled 
to no -man’s-land by the logic of events, he could, 
without rousing the least suspicion, take up his 
quarters on the very borders of Ravana’s empire, 
then creep gradually inside, and weave a noose 
imperceptibly around him and tighten it at the right 
moment so well that the knot must catch his throat 
and make all his struggles futile. As he visualised 
his future course, he saw nothing but success at the 
other end. Should he forgo it for the sake of a few 
individuals of his family ? Let them err and by 
erring leave the path open to him. With these 
thoughts uppermost in his mind, he shut his eyes to 
whatever might happen at home and maintained a 
diplomatic silence throughout. Finally on the plea of 
‘dutiful obedience to my mother Kaikeyi’s orders’,* 
he made a sudden departure from Ayodhya, not- 
withstanding the critical condition of his father, nut 
even waiting for.the return of Bharata, or why, in 
order to avoid a meeting with him, he made his 
marches so rapid and his halts so short that by the 
time Bharata was back in Ayodhya, he was scores of 
miles away at Chitrakuta, with his body clothed in 
bark garments, his hair matted with the milk of a 

* Vdlmiki ; II. 19. 
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i. V. On hearing the words of Kaikc^I, lleUna cheered up and 
said, “ Although my revered father docs not say anything, yet 
if you wish me to go into exile for fourteen years, I shall deem 
it an honour to fulfil your wishes. " 



fig tree, himself ia secret conclave with venerable 
sages — of whom a few daring spirits had long left for 
Dandaka to prepare the ground for him as pioneers ! 

Before we proceed any further with Rama, let us 
settle a few knotty questions about Lakshmaiia, 
SUa, and Urmila. Why did Rama take Lakshmana 
away with him at a time when his father was sink- 
ing fast ? His hour had come, anybody could see 
that. All lustre had vanished from his eyes. The 
shadow of death was upon his face. Indeed, the flame 
of life could hardly be expected to burn long under 
a ceaseless flood of tears and a storm of unceasing 
sighs ! Bharata and Satrughna were far away, so far 
that even if they came at a run or flow back on 
wings, they would still be too late. He himself had 
to quit immediately at Kaikeyi’s behest. But she 
had no grudge against Lakshmana He could very 
well stay behind, and ‘upon his filial breast the 
parting soul could recline.’ All the same Rama did 
not think it wise, or even kind, to leave him behind. 
The plain answer to this riddle is that Lakshmana, 
instead of being a solace to his father in his last 
moments, would have become a source of lasting 
unrest in the kingdom. He was notoriously irascible 
by nature. Whenever he was stirred by a sense of 
wrong, his instincts of justice were apt to degenerate 
into mere vindictiveness. It is on this account that 
mythology conceives of him as an incarnation of the 
divine Cobra,* He had no reasoning, only an excess 

* The Padma : 37;T;Tn?iTr ^ 3WT: I 
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of feeling. He held Bharata responsible for all that 
happened, because 'whatever happened was for his 
sake. If he had not come into the world, nothing 
untoward would have come to pass, and the world 
would have been much better off. Lakshmana, there- 
fore, wanted to kill him. But that much only would 
not satisfy him. He must slaughter all his relations on 
the side of his mother and all his well-wishers on 
this side of the grave* ! As regards Da^aratha, he 
doted upon a temptress of a wife and turned against 
an angel of a son. He was thus senile as well as 
hostile. For the first offence, Lakshmana would clap 
him by the heels and let him rot in prison; for the 
second offence, he would squeeze him by the neck 
and toss his head off to the winds] ! 

Hama was much vexed to hear Lakshmana go on 
in this blood-thirsty strain. But ho did not stop him; 
he let him fulminate to the top of his bent and thus 
let off all his fury in threats and curses. When he 
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calmed down a little, Bama brought him round 
gradually to a more sensible view of the situation. 
He appeared peaceful for the time being, but he 
could not be trusted alone for ever. In no case was it 
safe to leave him behind. He was good at heart, but 
his nature was at fault. Under provocation he lost 
his head, flew into a rage, never bethought himself, 
but only thought of sending whosoever stood in his 
way to hell*. Rama alone could control him and 
keep him steady; none else could. Hence in his 
absence what might not happen ! Lakshma^a was 
remarkably brave and absolutely chaste. But his 
nature was flery, and like fire he could be exceedingly 
useful as well as extremely dangerous. Rama, there- 
fore, determined to take him along with himself 
rather than leave him to his own self. He knew 
accurately what sterling qualities he had, and tho- 
roughly appreciated one trait of his— implicit obe- 
dience to Rama under any circumstances. He would 
therefore take him in his hand, and use him as his right 
arm in the execution of his gr eat design, and lead 
him along with himself to a place sublime in the 
Temple of Fame. 

There was one more danger in leaving Lakshma^a 
behind, namely, his mother Kausalya’s present state 
of mind. Her relations with Ua^aratha and Kaikeyi 
were none too cordial before; the former slighted her. 


♦ VahiMii: II. 21. 



the latter snubbed her* Though in the outside 
world she was known to occupy the exalted rank of 
Eldest Queen, yet actually in the household she was 
degraded to the lowest place Even the toilette-maids 
of her co-wife had the precedence of her in every 
respect, t She was even stinted in the ordinary com- 
forts of life.J Under these humiliating conditions 

• Valmlki ; II, 12. 
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Here Da»4aratha confesses to Kaikeyl, “ For your sake 
I never treated Kausalya with honour, though she deserved 
honourable treatment. Now it burns me with remorse that 
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?FinT ;r ^ 

II 

i. e. Owing to the absence of marital ailcction I have had no 
fine clothes, no costly ornaments, nor even amatory pleasures 
from my husband. 
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her only joy, her only hope, her only support of life, 
was,her jewel of a son, Bama. He, by his amiable 
ways, had softened the obdurate heart of Kaikeyi,* 
brought good will and harmony in place of rivalries 
and jealousies. To Kausalya, therefore, he was as it 
were the sun, flooding her otherwise gloomy world 
with light. To his installation as Crown Prince she 
looked forward v itli intense longing; for, as R'lja' 
mdta at least, she would have that plaee of honour 
whieh, as Rdjamahishi, was unfairly denied to her. 
But all her fund expeetations suddenly proved castles 
in the air. The morning fixed for the ceremony, 
which she believed would be the dawn of her future 
happiness, turned out to be the dusk of eternal night. 
It brought to her the news, not of her son’s elevation 
to the throne, but of his transportation to Dandaka, 
the darkest spot on earth. From the summit of joy 
she fell headlong into abysmal gloom. Darkness 
came over all her faculties. Blank despair surrounded 
her on all sides. Who were responsible for this ? 
Assuredly Da^aratha and Kaikeyi. What other feel- 


* Vdlmiki: II. 8. 

*T*ir % wat w: I 

af ll 

i. e. I lore Rjima as much as I do Bharata; for he pays me 
greater regard than to his own mother. 
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ings could she have for them but of bitterest hate ! 

Convulsed with grief, she exclaimed* : — 

“Da^aratha may concede to Kaikeyi what- 
ever within his power lies, but what right has he 
to tear away from me my own flesh and blood ? 
He may raise Bharata to heaven, I do not 
grudge it; but what justification has he to send 
my son to hell ? What merits Bharata has 
evinced to deserve such partial treatment, I do 
not care to ask, nor am I interested in it; but 
what I am vitally concerned about and have 
every right to know is, what faults has my Rama 
committed to merit such brutal punishment ? In 
the face of such brazenfaced, inhuman, gross 
injustice to you who have always been so dear 
to both, what hope now is left for me who have 
all along been an object of neglect and scorn ? 
What shall be my lot here when you are there in 

* The Adhyutma : II. 4. 

fwi. I 

UW qr qq-^55 I 
?qqT ^qr qr fiFi qr ii 

Also ValmiM-. II. 20. 

ftcqi^qaqr qw: q;q 3 »qtqr^ni 
^ 5F ^rqqifu f irar i 
?qft ^i«rr 1 

3^: qrcT gq qr i 

>qif?r vtlw I 

Rrft^«R?q q qrvr »4 253 II 
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exile ? Have you no pity for your helpless 
jnother, Rama ? Will you leave me a prey to one 
swelled-hcaded and the other hen-pecked ? You 
are, as you say, a champion of justice. Let justice 
begin at home first and let my wrongs be righted 
forthwith.” 

While Kaiisalya was thus in a distracted mood, 
altogether crazed with grief, up rose Lakshmana 
with a resolution to go a cutting, hacking, and killing 
all those who dictated or desired or occasioned 
Rama’s expulsion to the forest. His terrible words 
were mvsiv to her soul. They promised a clear-cut 
solution of all her difficulties, and that was the only 
possible solution under the present circumstances. It 
was no doubt a parricidal proposal, but she did not 
condemn it outright, as Rtima did. She rather 
acquiesced in it. Indeed, to her, situated as she was, 
even stark widowhood with her Rama close by, 
reigning gloriously, was hundred times preferable to 
wretched wifehood without him — him trudging his 
weary way through the dark forest, subject to 
hunger and thirst, and to dangers unthinkable. She 
looked at the countenance of Rama; it registered 
vexation at the fiery speech of Lakshmana. She 
hesitated a little, then stammered out* ; — 

“Dost thou hear, my son, w'hat thy brother 
Lakshmana says ! If it meets with thine approval, 


Valmlki: II. 21. 
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I for one shall not object to thy giving effect 

to it.” 

Rama silenced both, the proposer and the seconder. 
But he saw the danger of leaving them together. 
The association of the two, one storming with rage 
and the other inflamed with grief, might prove a 
source of conflagration in the royal family behind his 
back. This eventuality must be put beyond all possi- 
bility of occurrence. Rama took no chances in his 
life. He did not rest contented with their assurances 
to keep peaceful. He took Lakshmana away with 
him. Sumitra, who had her wits about her, saw the 
wisdom of Rama and did not object to separation 
from her own son. That Rama was right in not 
trusting Lakshmana alone was fully borne out by 
what happened at Chitrakuta. At the approach of 
Bharata there, the first impulse of Lakshmana was 
to shoot him.* But Rama was there to hold him 


« 


Valntiki: II. 96. 




^ l 



II 


i. e. Here comes Bharata, our enemy, on wliose account you 
have been turned out of the kingdom. He certainly deserves 
to be killed. I shall also put to death his mother Kaikeyr, 
and all her paternal and maternal relations. They are all our 
enemies; hence I will pierce their bodies with my sharp arrows 
and drench the forest ground of Obi traku^. with their blood 
today. 
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back, and he held him back from rashness at 
all times. 

As regards Sit5, Rama was most unwilling to 
take her with him, and rightly too. His object in 
leaving Ayodhya was not to idle away his time in 
forest sojourn, but to utilise it in purposeful action. 
He stood alone and helpless against the mighty 
power of Havana. He could not grapple with it openly; 
he had to delve under it as well as infiltrate through 
it. For this he had to study the land, formulate 
suitable plans, find the necessary material, and pro- 
cure the right sort of men. This required taking 
counsel with some and giving directions to others, 
winning over some and inveigling others. He had to 
move about briskly, covering his steps and weave a 
vast net of organisation, interlacing each thread so 
carefully that a tangle might never ensue. In the 
performance of such a task, so intricate and so 
strenuous, Sita would rather be a drag on him than 
an asset to him. He would have to regulate his pace 
according to her ability to sustain fatigue. Her 
safety would be his constant anxiety at all times. 
He, therefore, sincerely wished her to stay behind. 
But she sternly refused to stay behind — she who 
never disobeyed him either before or after. Why ? 
The poets, in answer to this question, only idealise 
her wifely love and devotion. Some say that she 
could never live, for a moment even, without Rama;* 

• vattn'ilti : II. 29. 5 qi JTrfl ^ UT I 

cf if m II 

i. e. How can a woman live without her husband ? The moment 
you part from me, life will depart from my body. 

7 
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of this B&ma was convinced; hence rather than leave 
her corpse behind he preferred to take her bodily 
with him. They forget that she could live all right 
without Rama afterwards, for twelve long years, in 
disgraceful abandonment. Others say that she was 
bent upon suicide, if Rama left her behind;* by this 
Rama was impressed; hence rather than have her 
blood upon his head he chose to bend his head to 
her wishes. They forget that such threats were 
uttered by many, but Rama never listened to them. 
His own mother Kausalya saidf : — 

“Listen, my son, if you do not stay with me 
here in obedience to my legitimate Avishes, or go 
away without me in submission to Kaikeyi’s 
unjust demand, I will in either case starve myself 
to death; for I can never live without you.” 

But Rama remained unmoved. He neither stayed 
with her, nor let her follow him to the forest. Simi- 
larly his selfless brother Bharata saidj : — 

* Ibid ; II. 29. qj ^ ^ ^ I 

i. e. If you do not take me to the forest with you, but. leave 
me here in affliction, I will cither burn myself to ashes or drown 
myself to de.ath. 

t Vahnlhi : II. 21 & 24. 

UT S 5 ^ JnjSfRrft ^ I 

?rf? lit I 

1 The Adhyntma : II. 9. also Valtnikl II. 111. 

swoit q*ir i 
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“I will also accompany you to the forest and 
serve you like Lakshmana. If you do not allow 
*mo, I will abstain from food and drink, and let 
my body drop dead here.” 

But Rama turned a deaf ear and sent him back to 
Ayodhya from Chitrakuta. So also his unsophisticated 
friend Guha said* : — 

“Let me come along with you, I pray. If you 
object, I will forthwith embrace death.” 

But Rama paid no heed. He charged him to stay 
at home and turned his face away. 

From all these instances are we to conclude that 
Rama was sentimental and solicitous about his wife 
only, but callous and indifferent to his mother, 
brother, and friend ? Even the biased inference 
about his softness of heart towards Sita is vitiated 
by what he did to her later on. He cast her away 
lightly like a piece of straw and made no fuss about 
it.f The correct view, therefore, seems to be that 
there was no room for sentimentality in Rama. Un- 
less the action proposed was seconded by reason, 
approved by conscience, and justified by circum- 
stances, he would never consent to it, be the threats 
as terrible, and appeals as tender, as they liked. 
He had a genial soul no doubt, but a stern heart 


• The Adhyatma : II. 6. 

3Tg5ri II 

t Bhavahhuti 111. 
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without question; hence he stood, sweet in smile but 
firm as a rock, amid the rolling waves of life. He 
yielded to Sit a on this occasion, not because of her 
tearful looks, or pathetic appeals, or bitter taunts, not 
even because of her threats of suicide, but because 
her insistence was just and her argument unanswe- 
rable, She said 

“My lord, you have not only lost your claim 
to the throne, but even your right to stay inside 
the kingdom. What right then can I, your second 
half, have to continue here ? What place of 
honour is there now for me in this household, 
which is dominated by the very same Kaikeyi 
who has thrown my lord of life out of inheritance 
into wilderness, away from his own native land, 
to be a homeless wanderer in future.* You have 
been stripped of even your clothes . and given 
instead coarse garments of bark, t What covering 

* Valni\ki\ II. 18. 

3?^ S ^ I 

^ II 

Here Kaikeyi says, “ Since the king will not speak, you 
have now to take orders from me. Give up all thought of 
installation, and having put on the dress of an hermit, go 
straight to Dandakaranya for fourteen years 

1 Vaimihi : II. 37. 31*1 I 

II 

i. c. Kaikeyi brought bark garments with her own hand and 
said to Rama, without the slightest touch of shame, in the 
presence of a crowd of people, “ Put on these in place of your 
princely clothes ", 
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is now left for me but bark to hide my shame ? 
^ hermit’s dress, my lord, the only dress now for 
me, is altogether grotesque in the palace without 
you, but quite graceful in the forest with you. 
Let me remind you, my lord, that when your own 
self-respect is concerned, you are very particular. 
Now that you are under orders to quit Ko^ala, 
you think it undignifying to touch even a morsel 
of food as long as you are inside the kingdom. 
You have even refused to comply with the wishes 
of your father who has begged of you so press* 
ingly dine with him at least once before 
parting. Evidently you feel, and rightly too, that 
now all food in Kosala has turned to ashes for 
you.* How do you then, my lord, expect me to 


• Valmlki: II. 24. 

35J ur 1 

3TST ^ 

JT ^ cfRl ^^3 WTf^ UUt I 
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i. e. “ Don't go away at least for one iiiglit, my son. Let me 
have the pleasure of dining with you for the last time On 
hearing the appealing words of his father who was smitten with 
melancholy, Kama said coldly, “ I cannot stay here now even 
for one moment, my father. Whatever sumptuous dishes you 
will order for me today, none is going to offer them to me fiom 
tomorrow. So it is better to relinquish the pleasures of the 
table from today. Adieu, my father 


( C«fiiinu«4 on ne»( ) 
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feed on these ashes which you leave behind for 
me ? You may have conceded everything to 
Bharata, but certainly not your honour. Is not 
my honour included in yours ? If you give me 
away into the hands of one who has dispossessed 

( Continued from the prcnons •page ) 

It is worth noting that when his fiicncl Guha offered him 
edibles and drinks of all kinds on the bank of the Ganges, 
Rama thanked him heartily for his kindness, but rofused to 
touch any of the things served before him. He excused himself 
by saying that he did not like to live on charity. He asked 
Lakshmana to fetch him water from the river, and this only 
he drank. It is only after he had crossed the Ganges and was 
out of Kosala that he killed a deer, which the three ate after 
cooking and worshipping the deities, 

Vdhfuki : II. 50. 

pro 3 f I 

^ ?r I 

The Adhyuima : II. 6. 

clJl gjT |c?ll ^ cl sfq: I 

2^?^ SW g»jwr?RT ^li 11 

So keen, indeed, was Rama's sense of self-respect that once 
the kingdom of Ko.^ala was declared to be Kaikeyl's property, 
he thought it a shame to eat anything, fruit or root, fish, flesh 
or fowl, belonging to that kingdom. He broke his fast only 
after he was beyond its boundary line, the Ganges. Hence 
says the Agniveiya : — 

'rJi 3 II 
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you of all fortune and cast you out of your 
native soil, what other status can I have but that 
of a slave to him, living by his sufferance, at his 
mercy, by no earthly right of my own ? You say 
that Bharata will treat me well. Perhaps he may. 
But his treatment will reflect credit on his good- 
ness; it can never add lustre to my shameful 
existence here.* You talk of difficulties and 
dangers on my account, but a true hero 
grapples with them manfully, does not boggle at 
them.f If you do, I call you a coward and cry 
shame upon your wbite-livere 1 self ! What did 
my father mean by giving me to one who has 
only the form of a man but really the spirit of a 
womanj ! If you seek to smoothen your path by 
leaving me behind in the hands of your success- 
ful rivals, you are no better than those contemp- 
tible wretches who solve their problem of life by 


* Valmlki : II. 30. 


♦ Valm\ki: II. 30. 


t Ibid : II. 30. 
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placing their wives at the disposal of others.* 
Having taken my hand in marriage for better 
for worse, if you wriggle yourself out of your 
responsibility to me, what credit, I ask, is there 
in fulfilling what you call your duty to your 
father who does not want you to perform it ? t 
However, I am bound to you body and soul 
before the sacred fire : those bonds are unbreak- 
able. If you still do not take me with you, this 
soul of mine shall not rot in bondage to another, 
but fly free out of this body to bo for ever 
with you”.J 

Rama had to admit the force of her reasoning and 
take her ultimately with him. 


* Vdlmlki: II. 30. 

in il 

I — one who leads a life of ease and comfort at the cost 
of his wife’s honour. 


f Vidm-^ki: II. 34. 

5T^T>:qRT ^ RTR || 

i. e. When Da5aratha saw that Rama was determined to go 
to the forest at the words of Kaikeyr, he lost his patience and 
said, “ I command you to stay in Ayodhya and assume all 
power in your hands irrespective of me 


X Ibid : II. 30. 
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Why was Urmila left behind ? The poets have 
one and all waxed eloquent over Sita, but are 
unaccountably silent about her. They have, so to say, 
cut her dead for no fault of hers. She was not a whit 
inferior to Sita in the intensity of her love and devo- 
tion to her husband. Her soul must have struggled 
as wildly as Sita’s for permission to accompany him. 
She must have expressed her wishes as earnestly as 
Bharata, Kausalya, and Guha did. She must have 
uttered the same threat of suicide. But like theirs, 
her argument could only be sentimental. Hence like 
them, TlElma dissuaded her also from her resolve to 
follow him, along with Lakshmana, to the forest. He 
had allowed Lakshmana to come along, not because 
he was also ordered into exile by Kaikeyi. She made 
no reference to him in her demands : for he was not 
a rival claimant to the throne; hence no thorn in the 
path of her son. Nor did he allow him to come along 
because of his unflinching devotion to him or even 
because of his threat of suicide. Bharata’s self-sur- 
render to Rama stood even higher; still he was for- 
cibly sent back to Ayodhya, as his stay there was 
absolutely necessary in the interest of the whole 
kingdom. Rama took Lakshmana with him mainly 
to preclude the possibility of fratricide in the family, 
and secondly, in view of his potential usefulness in 
the task ahead. But though Lakshmana accompanied 
Rama in exile, he did not forfeit thereby his rights 
as a younger prince in the kingdom. He still retained 
them, and by virtue thereof Umila could live hon- 
ourably in Ayodhya as the wife of a prince who 
went out as a volunteer in a noble spirit of self-sacri- 
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£[ce. Sits, on the other hand, could claim no place 
of honour in the kingdom, from where her husband 
was banished, with no vestige of property behind 
and with nothing but a void before him. In short, 
while Urmila could hold her head erect, though 
staying behind Lakshmaqia, Sita would have to hide 
her face in shame, unless she followed in the foot- 
steps of Rama. As regards Kausalya, she must stay 
where Dasaratha was, be the kingdom a heaven or a 
hell to her. As regards his friend Guha, he owed a 
duty to his family, which he could never be allowed 
to forsake on an impulse of sympathy with Rama. 
Hence did our Rama leave all others behind and 
took only Sita and Lakshma^a with him. 



CHAPTER IV 


Behind the Scenes 


George Bernard Shaw in his Man of Destiny has 
commented, in his usual incisive way, on the 
British policy of expansion and colonisation aU the 
world over. He says : — 

“Whenever the Englishman wants a new 
tract of land for his hungry brethren, he does 
not say that he wants it. He simply sends a 
missionary to teach the natives the gospel of 
peace, non-violence, and brotherhood. The missi- 
onary goes and builds a church there. Outwardly 
he spreads enlightenment, but inwardly he studies 
the enviornment, and gradually he brings over 
as many natives as possible into his fold in a 
mood of philanthropy. The natives smell a rat 
and rise against the missionary. Then the Eng- 
lishman dies to arms in defence of suffering 
humanity and Christianity. He fights for it, he 
kills for it, he conquers for it, and finally he 
takes the whole region as a gift from heaven. 

“No Englishman is too low to have scruples, 
or high enough to be free from their tyranny. 
But every Englishman is bom with a certain 
miraculous power that makes him master of the 
world. When he wants a thing, he never tells 
< 107 ) 
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himself that he wants it. He waits patiently 
until there comes into his mind, no one knows 
how, a burning conviction that it is his moral 
and religious duty to conquer those who possess 
the thing he wants. Then he becomes irresistible. 
Like the aristocrat, he does what pleases him and 
grabs what he covets. Like the shopkeeper, he 
pursues his purpose with the industry and 
steadfastness that come from strong religious 
conviction and deep sense of moral responsibility. 
He is never at a loss for an effective moral 
attitude. As the great champion of freedom and 
national independence, he conquers and annexes 
half the world, and calls it colonisation. In 
defence of his island shores, he puts a chaplain 
on board his ship; he nails a flag with a cross on 
it to his mast and sails to the ends of .the earth, 
sinking, burning, and destroying all who dispute 
the empire of the seas with him. 

There is nothing so bad or so good that you 
will not find Englishmen doing it. But you will 
never find an Englishman in the wrong. He does 
every thing on principle. He fights you on patri- 
otic principles; he enslaves you on imperial 
principles; he robs you on business principles; he 
bullies you on manly principles; he supports one 
king on loyal principles and cuts off another 
king’s head on republican principles. His watch- 
word is Duty; and he never forgets that the 
nation which lets its duty get on the opposite 
side to its interest is lost. ” 
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The passage is peculiarly interesting; hence with 
slight omissions and alterations I have quoted it 
almost in full. But what Bernard Shaw calls an 
exclusively British policy has always been the Aryan 
way of conquest from time immemorial. This is 
amply borne out by several Bruhmanical legends. 
With our forefathers religion was not a means of 
attaining heaven beyond the clouds, but of creating 
one on earth; and a heaven on earth, as Kalidasa 
aptly puts it, is a free, powerful, and prosperous 
kingdom.* In the Satapatha Brahmana, 1. 2. 5, we 
are told that ; — 

“ When the Asuras thought that the world 
assuredly belonged to them alone, the gods 
placed Vishpu in the shape of a sacrifice at their 
head and, having approached the Asuras, said 
that a part of this earth might be conceded to 
them for the purposes of a sacrifice. The Asuras, 
suspecting nothing, replied rather grudgingly 
that they would give them only as much as 
Vishnu lay upon and nothing more. Now Vishpu 
was a dwarf, but the gods were not offended by 
the smallness of the area measured out to them. 
They said joyfully that much indeed the Asuras 
had given them, who gave them what was equal 
in size to the sacrifice. Thereafter having enclosed 
the sacrifice on three sides and having placed 
Agni on the east side, they went on worshipping 
and toiling with it, and by it they obtained this 
entire earth. Therefore, the sacrificial ground is 


• mmsa : II. 
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Called Vedi, because the sovereignty of the world 
is obtained thereby, Vidyate prdpyate anayd iti. 
For this reason they say that as great as the Vedi 
or altar is, so great is the earth; for by means of 
this Vedi or altar they obtained this entire earth. 
And verily, he who understands this wrests like- 
wise this entire earth from his rivals. ” 

In the Taittirlya Brdhmana, III. 2.9, we have a 
similar legend that the gods, having been granted by 
the Asuras as much as they could enclose for their 
sacrifice, went on gradually pushing forward their 
enclosure and obtained the whole of this earth in 
the end. And I say, craving the reader’s indulgence 
for the startling statement, that the conquest of 
the south by Rama proceeded similarly on these 
very lines ! 

According to Valmiki, Rama spent about thirteen 
years of his exile in wandering amongst the different 
Brahmanical settlements which were scattered all 
over the region between the Ganges and the Godavari. 
His wanderings extended from the hill of Chitrakuta 
in Bundelkhanda to the modern town of Nasik near 
the sources of the Gadavari river. Having crossed 
the Ganges at Srngavera, an important frontier 
town between the Raj of Ko.4ala and the country of 
the Bhils, he went in a south-easterly direction to 
the hermitage of Bharadw3.ja, which was situated at 
the junction of the two sacred rivers, the Ganges 
and the Jumna. From here he was directed to 
Chitrakuta, a celebrated hill, some sixty miles to 
the south of the Jumna. This was the seat of 
the inspired poet and sage Valmiki who dwelt with 
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a number of disciples and led the same life of 
austerity, devotion, and sacrifice as Bharadwaja did 
at Prayaga. Here he intended to stay for some time 
and therefore put up, with the assistance of 
Lakshmana, a cosy little cottage for the accommodar 
tion of the three. But after his meeting with Bharata 
the place acquired a publicity which left him no 
time for quiet meditation. Moreover, some faint- 
hearted hermits expressed apprehensions that the 
presence of Sltil among them might expose them 
all to constant trouble from the Bakshasas whose 
outposts V eie now reported to be within a few 
miles’ distance of the place.* Rama thereupon cut 
short his stay at Chitrakuta and set the fears of aU 
at rest by himself moving southwards to the 
hermitage of Atri. 

This hermitage was situated on the skirts of the 
notorious Danclaka. Here poured in daily the 
horrid tales of atrocities committed by the Bakshasas 
on the Brahmin ascetics dwelling within. Atri, 
therefore, did not detain him long, but gave him 
leave to depart southward without delay and showed 
him the way to the hermitage of Sarabhanga, This 
sage was so worn out by the infirmities of age and 
the hardships of life in the very heart of Dandaka 
that having at length been blessed with a sight of the 
young hero, whom only*he had been yearning to see 
before closing his eyes, he had no longer any desire 
to live. Ho therefore begged of Bama to let Hina 
make an offering of his body to the sacred fire in 

— MM ^ 

• See pp. 4&-50 
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his presence. But before he consigned himself to the 
flames, he implored B^ma to proceed straight to the 
hermitage of Sutlkshnia. From Sutikshna he gathered 
information about the exact location of the several 
penance-groves that lay in the secluded parts of 
this wilderness and were under the direct supervision 
of the sage Dharmabhrta. These he visited in 
succession, sometimes abiding only a fortnight at one 
place, and sometimes as long as one full year at 
another place; sometimes two months, sometimes 
four months, sometimes six months, he remained 
in these penance-groves according to their respe- 
ctive importance. In this way passed away the ten 
years of his exile.* 

Having completed his round of visits to the 
inner circle of the hermitages of Dandaka, Rama 
returned to Sutikshna, with whom he stayed for a 
considerable time.f Then he asked the sage to show 


*Vulmlki: III. 11. 
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him the way to the hermitage of Agastya. This 
was some thirty- two miles further south in close 
vicinity to the source of the Godavari. Here ho was 
presented with a sword of the finest temper, two 
quivers that carried an inexhaustible stock of arrows, 
and a bow shooting with an automatic string — a new 
mechanical invention of Agastya’s.* Having stayed 
a few days with this sage, he moved to Panchavati, 
a beautiful spot on the river Godavari, well-supplied 
with water and wood, and abounding in fruits and 
flowers. On his way to this place he had a chance 
encounter with one Jatayus the Vulture, so nick- 
named on account of his rapacious tendencies. He 
was obviously an outlaw' of the Robin Hood type, 
at enmity with the rich and powerful Rakshasas, 
but in sympathy with the poor and helpless Aryans. 
He offered his friendship to Rama, which Rama 
gratefully accepted,! This was the first of many 
alliances formed by Rama in his southward career — 
an alliance W’hich was of immense use to him. It 
kept him fully informed of the enemy's movements 
and helped him to identify the abductor ofSita. 
When the trio arrived at Panchavari, Lakshmana 
built for their abode a large hut on a raised floor of 
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earth, with firm posts of bamboos wrought together 
with wicker work, roofed with branches of trees, 
thatched with grass and leaves, and containing one 
room specially reserved for Rama himself. Thus 
ended the first thirteen years of exile and thereafter 
began the real drama itself.* 

In the foregoing narrative one point that awakens 
great curiosity and calls for critical enquiry is the 
appearance of Brahmanical hermitages far to the 
south of the Raj of Kos'ala, in a notoriously unheal- 
thy, unsafe, and unfriendly country. If the aim of 
these Brahmin ascetics was only to practise religious 
austerities and meditations, then certainly they need 
not have come to the south at all. In the north itself 
there were many sacred rivers,! countless holy 
places, and not a few peaceful retreats, where they 
could keep their sacrificial Fires ablaze and lead an 
ideal life of enlightenment undisturbed, unhindered, 
and unmolested. There stood towering before them 
the Himalayas, the favourite abode of the gods, rich 
in sacrificial material, and diffusing spiritual influence 
all around, where the earlier sages had lived in tune 

• The Padma ^ UJIFT I 
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with the Infinite.* There lay KaiUsa, and Manasa- 
Sarovara too, most suited to the contemplation of 
the Sublime, the Beautiful, the True.f Where was 
then the necessity f ir these sages to turn their backs 
upon this land of milk and honey, and bend their 
steps towards the dreary waste beyond the Vindhya 
range ? Why did they transgress the command of 
their own law-giver Manu, namely, that the twice- 
born shall, at all events, keep within the four corners 
of Aryavarta ? Why did they first take a leap in the 
dark with their eyes open and then raise a shout for 
help with their mouths awry ? 

Secon Ji) , in the previous portion of the Bama> 
yana there is no mention anywhere of Rama’s 
having met any of these sages before. Nor could the 
news of the unexpected happenings at Ayodhya have 
reached them before the arrival of Rama; for he is 
said to have left the city the very day he received 
the orders to quit, to have crossed the Ganges in 
throe days and reached Chitrakiita in two days, 
thus covering a distance of two hundred miles in 
five days; nor the hermitages in Dandaka were so 
easily accessible that the ease-loving people of the 
north would ever take the trouble of ranging over 
the forest merely to gossip with those whom they 
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did not know at all. Yet nowhere does R3.ma come 
as a stranger. Everywhere he is welcomed as a 
person well acquainted before and long expected to 
arrive.* None of the hermits ever refer to the 
sudden, unforeseen turn of affairs in Kosala, or 
sympathise with him in his loss of the throne, or 
express any regret at his banishment from the king- 
dom, or even praise him for his refusal to accept the 
Raj from the hands of Bharata, as if all these events 
were already anticipated by them and therefore were 
too stale to bear talking over.f By every one he is 
hailed as the hero true to his word, the deliverer of 
humanity, the future conqueror of Ravana. J Some 
gave him, on account of their long experience of 
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forest life, the knowledge of edible roots and fruits 
to allay the torments of hunger and thirst; some 
informed him about medicinal herbs that cured ill- 
ness or healed wounds caused by thorns, insects, 
and weapons; some initiated him into the mysteries 
of new missiles invented by them; 'some assured him 
that his quiver would remain inexhaustible, that is, 
he would regularly be supplied with everything 
necessary for the execution of his task. Thus though 
these hermitages were in appearance places of 
spiritual contemplation, sacrificial performance, and 
religious worship, yet in reality they were the hidden 
workshops, arsenals, and depots, from which supplies 
came to him continuously throughout his one year’s 
eventful career in the south, beginning with his first 
few skirmishes on the enemy’s frontier upto his final 
decisive battle in the enemy’s capital. Indeed, in his 
rapid march from the river Godavari to the southern 
.seas his mighty bow never wanted a string, nor his 
two quivers a deadly shaft ! 

Thirdly, with the exception of the six or seven 
principal sages, the rest of the hermits* throughout 

• F«/»»/a : II & III. 
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his successive sojourns with them kept continually 
dinning into his ears how their altars were being 
defiled, their homes being destroyed and their 
brethren being decoyed to death by the Rakshasas; 
in short, how their stay in Da^daka was getting 
altogether unbearable. They also showed him the 
skulls and bones of ascetics who were waylaid and 
slain, when straying alone a little too far, or moving 
about off their guard.* Rama lent a sympathetic ear 
to their wailings, but beyond giving verbal assurances 
that all would be set right in due time he did 
nothing.f It is indeed significant that in these 
thirteen years he never once in their defence or on 
their behalf bent his bow or drew his sword against 
the emissaries, snipers, and frontier guards of 
Ravana, who were responsible for the daily, cold- 
blooded slaughter of pious hermits. The orthodox 
poets say that he had no justification to lose his 
temper with the Rakshasas until he had lost his Sita 
to them !J This, I say, is the grossest misrepresenta- 

* The Adhyatma : III. 2. 
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tion of Rama. Indeed, to look on quietly while 
hundreds are falling victims to wanton cruelty and 
to make a stir only when one’s wife is rapped is 
certainly not heroism, but sheer instinct of revenge 
which the brutes share in common with us. The true 
explanation of Rama’s inaction is that he did not 
wish to open fire, until he was sure that the fire 
could be maintained to an increasing pitch till the 
last moment. The struggle with Ravaqia was bound 
to be titanic; hence the preparation therefor had to 
be gigantic. TiU it was complete, Rama avoided all 
encounter with the Rakshasas. Indeed until the huge 
machinery was well set up, it was foolish to start 
the engine. During these thirteen years he did not 
once disclose his true character to them. He success- 
fully deluded them into a belief that he was only a 
harmless, homeless w’anderer, frequenting hermitages 
for food and shelter, more an object of pity than a 
portent of disaster. In this long period they are 
nowhere spoken of as coming in his way or doing 
him the slightest mischief, with the exception of one 
Viradha on the very threshold of Da^daka, whom 
he is said to have strangled to death and then care- 
fully buried deep underground so as to leave no 
trace of this solitary ugly affair.* This fact has been 

* Valtnlki : III. 4. 
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acknowledged by Sita herself* : — 

“These Rakshasas have so far done you no 
harm. Then, my dear, why do you meditate the 
destruction of these who are without enmity 
towards you”. 

It is also significant that the principal sages did 
never speak of their troubles to him or hurry-harry 
him to precipitate action. Though they loved him 
intensely, yet they did not detain him for more than 
a couple of days, but sent him forward to visit 
every nook and corner of Dan<iaka personally. They 
were his guides. They knew him and he knew them, 
and both knew the difficulty of the task ahead, the 
necessity of self-restraint, and the danger of an 
initial false step. 

I am of opinion that when Visvamitra took 
Rama round the hermitages on the Ganges his main 
object was to bring him into contact with these 
Brahmin sagesj* who, like himself, were both warriors 

♦ Valmlki : III. 9. 
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and saints, and who, like modern scientists and 
explorers, lived in solitude and pursued their respec- 
tive branches of knowledge patiently in spite of 
constant annoyance from the far-flung military 
outposts of Ravana. Impressed by their bold spirit, 
and by their genius for discovery and invention, 
Rama must have talked over his scheme of conquest 
with them and solicited their co-operation. And it is 
in accordance with a carefully formulated plan that 
these sages, headed by Agastya and followed by 
several hermits, penetrated deep southwards in spite 
of great hazards and established colonies through 
the wilderness of Dandaka. upto the northern bank 
of the Godavari. This river bordered on Janasthana, 
the flat rich contry of the modern Maharashtra, and 
formed the northern frontier of the empire of Rilvapa. 
These sages could have entered the south from the 
north-east through Orissa and by the southern coast. 
But this route was circuitous and swampy; hence 
they chose the shorter way across the Vindhya and 
Satpura ranges. This mountainous region was till 
then consi<iered dangerous, unsafe, and almost 
insurmountable. But Agastya was not a man to 
shrink from difficulties. He inspired confidence in his 
followers and guided them skilfully across this un- 
negotiable tract. He humbled the pride of the 
Vindhyas and earned a conspicuous place among the 
stars of the southern hemisphere.* He was the first 

• The Brahma Purhtja : 
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and foremost pioneer of Aryan settlement in the 
south and took a principal part in the civilisation of 
the people there; hence he is regarded to this day as 
the first teacher of science and literature to the 
primitive Dravidian tribes. It speaks highly of his 
intrepidity that he chose for his X^rama a site close 
to Janasthana. 

The Rakshasas naturally hated the sight of these 
adventurous Brahmins so near their empire and 
therefore sought to oust them by intimidation, mole- 
station, and even by assassination. This is the 
explanation of the skeletons which Rama saw bleach* 
ing here and there in Dapdaka. The early pioneers, 
therefore, were often required to bend their bow in 
self-defence. Experience of fighting against heavy 
odds led to the marvellous improvement of this 
weapon, and Agastya is said to have invented a bow 
which could shoot much farther, quicker," and with 
deadlier effect.. In mythology he is represented as 
unsurpassed in the science of archery. He gave 
Rama, in addition to his newly perfected bow, two 
quivers of wonderful capacity and a sword of durable 
edge. Vi^vamitra had already trained him in the 
art of war and taught him the use of several 
missiles.* Now he learnt from Agastya the ways 
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of Rakshasa fighting, the power and range of their 
weapons. And as he looked at the bow of this sage, 
it seemed to him almost divine;' for while it kept him 
out of the range of his enemies, whatever their 
number, it brought them helplessly within his range. 
Thus equipped, enlightened and confident, Rama 
took up his abode at Panchavati in the beginning of 
the fourteenth year of exile and in full view of his 
future enemies, to all appearances a hermit devoted 
to the pleasures of solitude, but in reality a hero 
hiding his own light and waiting for something 
handy to turn up. 

If Rama succeeded in his gigantic task, half the 
credit goes to these much maligned Brahmin sages 
who, in a spirit of self-sacrifice, had infiltrated before 
him into the wilderness of Dandakiiranya and who, 
working silently, had prepared the ground for him. 
Hence says Sita : — 

“ When the bow of the Kshatriya and the 
altar of the Brahmin come together, i. e. when 
the martial valour of the former and the spiri- 
tual fire of the latter work conjointly, there is 
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produced from their combination a mighty flame 
of power and energy.* ” 

Living in the most uncongenial surroundings, 
ever subject to privations, always open to the attacks 
of wild beasts, poisonous reptiles, and jungle fevers, 
continually harassed by the spies and soldiers of 
Havana — these Brahmins held on as martyrs to a 
noble cause, and in full faith that their sufferings 
would not go in vain, but would bear fruit on the 
arrival of Rama. The Adhyatma tells us that when 
the gods heard about the coming installation of 
Rama, they became extremely uneasy and sent 
Narada to remind him of the promise he had made 
to them. Who are these gods ? None else but these 
very Brahmin sages, who in Sanskrit are regularly 
called Bhudevas^ the gods on earth. It is they who 
were smitten with anxiety when the ruraopr floated 
to them that Rama was about to accept the reins of 
Government from his father. It is they who sent him 
a courier secretly with a message that he must on no 
account swerve from his original intentions.| When 
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the desired assurance was brought to them by 
Narada, they felt greatly relieved at heart; and when 
he actually appeared before them, they fell into his 
arms and wept for joy. Indeed, some of them, like 
Sarabhanga, had suffered so much that, somehow 
holding their body and soul together, they only 
waited for his arrival. And when he at last arrived, 
they feasted their hungry eyes upon his face that 
reflected the gratitude of his heroie heart. There- 
after they communicated to him all the valuable 
information they had collected at a terrible cost,* 
and then sought, on the funeral pyre, final release 
from all those ills which their flesh could no 
longer endure.f 

The first thirteen years of his exile were spent 
by Rama among these Brahmin sages, not in enj '>ying 
their hospitality, but in listening to their experiences, 
in receiving instructions from them, and in coordi- 
nating their activities. About the aims and objects 
of his preparations there was maintained so close a 
secrecy that even Sitil was puzzled at the contrast 
between bis garb as an ascetic and his conduct as a 
militarist. It is apparent from her admonition to him 
that he had not made her privy to his design. 
She says ; — 
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“I do not like this coming of yours to 
Dapdaka, armed with a bow and arrows; for, you 
have actually engaged yourself to compass the 
extermination of the Bakshasas who bear no 
malice towards you. This intention of yours to 
commit violence in the absence of personal 
enmity is certainly reprehensible. It belies your 
pious appearance. Cast away, my dear, this 
weapon of yours; for its very possession has a 
strange effect on the mind. It turns a man into 
a brute. Once upon a time Indra entrusted his 
scimitar to a devotee. The devotee always 
earned it as a sacred trust. Its constant associa- 
tion produced in him a desire to use it. This 
desire grew to a passion in course of time. And 
then it is the scimitar that possessed him. The 
more blood he shed, the more he wanted to. In 
this way by the blood-stained path he went 
straight to hell. If you say that as a Kshatriya 
it is your duty to protect the good and punish 
the wicked, I say that this duty does not belong 
to a Kshatriya who has chosen to lead a life of 
renunciation and piety. You may claim it as 
your duty when you go back to the world and 
hold the sceptre in hand. But till then, friends 
and foes are alike to you. Remember, my dear, 
that as long as you wear matted hair and bark 
garments, you ought not to' wish injury to any 
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fellow- creature. Be true to yourself, my dear, 
and let your present dress be the badge of spiri* 
tual elevation and not the cloak of blood- 
thirsty ambition,”* 

The reply of Rama was rather dialectical and 
dogmatic than logical and convincing. He says : — 

“ Change of dress, my darling, does not mean 
change of character. Though I may be a devotee, 
yet I do not cease to be a Kshatriya. As a man 
of the warrior caste, it is my inborn duty to 
promise protection against the evil-doers. And 
as a man of the religious order, it is my sacred 
duty to keep that promise. These hermits have 
chosen to take refuge with me against the 
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• 

Rakshasas. Now it will neither be manly nor 
saintly to withdraw my support and let them 
down. You are my companion in homely virtues, 
my honey, but not my guide in practical politics. 
Leave this sphere entirely to me. Remember 
once for all that I shall relinquish life, even you, 
and Lakshmana too; but having once plighted 
my promise to these Brahmin sages, I will not 
fail in my duty to protect them at all cost.”* 

This interesting conversation took place before 
Rama entered the borderland of Janasthiina, where 
Ravana had stationed a large army under the 
command of his two cousins, Khara and Dushana, 
the Wardens of the marches.} It was hero that Rama 
made his first appearance before the footlights of 
the world-stage and became the centre of attraction. 
Let, therefore, the curtain now go up and the Leela 
of Rama begin. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Cmtaki Rises 


The disguise of Rama as an ascetic was well- 
supported by his rejection of the Raj at Chitrakuta. 
Bharata hau earnestly offered the crown to him, but 
he had publicly refused it of him. Naturally such a 
person, who was altogether indifferent to the Royal 
Fortune at home, eould hardly be suspected of 
coveting another’s sovereignty abroad. Therefore, 
when Rama stepped into the hostile territory clothed 
in garments of bark, crowned with a spiral mass of 
twisted hair, subsisting on wild fruits and roots, and 
practising silently the vow of renunciation which the 
many preach eloquently to others, none could have 
the slightest inkling of his real intentions.* His 
magnetic personality, his bcAvitching smile, his 
mellifluous tongue spread a web of enchantment 
wherever he went, so that whosoever came into 
his presence was charmed and impressed. Even 

* The Adhyatma : III. 
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^urpa^akha, sister of E>S,vana, was so fascinated that 
she offered her own hand to him.* But Bama had 
gone to the south to shed the blood of Bava^a, not 
to contract blood-relationship with him. Being a 
diplomat, he did not say no to her flatly, and still 
avoided saying yes definitely. He only gave her 
equivocal replies, which raised false hopes in her and 
set her a dancing about him, much to the amuse- 
ment of others. 

The question that needs careful consideration 
here is, what was the motive of Rama in tantalising 
Surpanakha with vague assurances which he never 
meant to fulfil ? Several poets seem to imply that 
his object was simply to expose her to ridicule and 
seek for himself some comic relief at her expense 
from the dreary monotony of life. This explanation 
I reject as derogatory to Riima. In this japparently 
frivolous affair, or as you might call it a game of 
flirtation, there was a much deeper meaning than 
mere idle amusement. It must be borne in mind that 
Surpanakha was the sister of Ravana, and as such 
she had intimate knowledge of his private life, his 
household, his relations with his sons and brothers. 
This knowledge was indispensable to him for the 
purpose of sowing the seeds of dissension in the 
enemy’s camp. As Manu puts it : 

Also VHmxki : HI. 17. 
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‘Let him, intent upon conquest, first asoer* 
tain which on the side of his enemy are at heart 
inclined to treachery and therefore susceptible 
to temptation. Let him then win them over by 
secret negotiations, and through them keep him- 
self informed of the enemy’s doings.*’ 

This secret information he could never draw out of 
her by snub or rebuff, but only by humouring her to 
the top of her bent. Flattered by his attentions, she 
revealed to him the ins and outs of his future enemy. 
From her he learnt that Indrajit was a chip of the old 
block in bravery and leadership, that Kumbhakarna, 
though doughty, was habitually drunk and rarely 
awake, that Vibhishana, though sanctimonious in 
form, was really envious at heart t; for Ravapa him- 
self spoke of him as foUows : — 

“ I know it, my dear sneak, that you cannot 
bear to see that 1 should command the homage 
of the world, and rise to universal sovereignty, 
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and walk over the heads of my enemies.”* 

This piece of information was precious, and Rama 
treasured it in his mind and made the right use of it 
at the right time. When Hanuman was sent over to 
Lanka, his real task there was not to trace the 
whereabouts of Sita and warble into her ears the 
greetings of Rama, but to have secret whisperings 
with Vibhlsha^a and ascertain the price at which ho 
would be willing to sell himself, his honour, and his 
country. Hanuman was a pastmaster in diplomacy; 
for Rama speaks of him as followsf: — 

Look here, Lakshmapa, how charming is 
this man’s address and how adroitly he broaches 
a subject. He can disarm anybody’s fear or anger, 
and crack the hardest nut in no time. It is 
ambassadors like him who win political battles 
for their masters, before the military operations 
are actually under way.” 

Hanuman successfully broke the ice with Vibhishana 
and eased the qualms of his conscience by dangling 
before him the prospect of coronation in the near 
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future. He must have added weight to his negotia- 
tions by reference to the recent happenings at 
Kishkindha; for when Vibhishapa alighted on the 
coast to meet Bama, he said*: — 

“ Here comes Vibhlshaija, my lord. Having 
heard from me how V3li was quickly disposed of 
and Sugriva installed in his place, he has come 
personally to bargain with you for the kingdom 
of Lanka. You will do well, my lord, to strike 
hands with him and retain him; for he will be a 
useful tool in our hand to break open the citadel 
of our enemy.” 

Bama promised Vibhishaiaa solemnly what he 
wanted to have, but on eondition that he told him 
unreservedly what he wanted to know. The throne 
of Lanka was a bait too tempting to resist. Vibhlshapa 
elosed his jaws upon it greedily and was hooked. 
Thereafter, as he had a selfish interest in Bama’s 
victory, he helped him heart and soul in the success- 
ful conduct of the war, and with a vigilant eye 
warned him beforehand of several dangers which 
Bama himself could never have forestalled in time. 
In this way Vibhishana worked in an exemplary 
manner for the destruction of his brother, — of Bavaijia 
who had raised his people from their long eontinued 
state of obscurity to such dazzling prosperity that 
there arose a saying that Lanka turned to gold at 
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the touch of Bava^a. In exchange for his brother’s 
glorious independence Vibhishapa accepted for him- 
self inglorious vassalage. While Bavapa lived, he had 
not to bend his head before anyone in the world, but 
after his death, he had to kiss the very feet of one 
who had trampled his brother in the dust. I do not 
understand why our poets should eulogise Vibhishapa 
at all and call him magnanimous, virtuous, sublime 
in intellect, and disciplined in self,* who said 
unblushingly to Bfimaf : — 

“ While life throbs in me, I shall help you 
unsparingly in destroying my countrymen, in 
storming my mother city, and in working 
insidiously through the gallant defenders of my 
native soil.” 

We might as well praise Quisling for his loyal 
co-operation with Hitler, which made “the conquest 
of Norway a child’s play; or admire Meer Jafar for 
his secret dealings with Clive, which decided the 
future of Bengal before the battle was joined at 
Plassey ! Indeed, when Vibhishapa was bought over 
by Hanuman, the fate of Lanka was sealed before the 
deed was actually written out in blood on the stricken 
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field. Bava^a had seen through his brother, for he 
says to him*; — 

“ I am not afraid of fire and sword, but of 
treachery from my own relatives who, I know, 
for a paltry gain, will not hesitate to play into 
the hands of my enemy.” 

But instead of putting him in chains, RSvapa 
allowed him to slip through his fingers. He realised 
the gravity of his mistake some time later, but it 
was then too late to mend. 

Let us now return to ^urpa^akha whom we left 
dancing attendance upon Kama. Having wormed 
out of her all the family secrets of Ravana, he told 
her ruefully that as he was a monogamist, he could 
not marry her while his beloved spouse lived.! She 
was then directed to go to Lakshma^a, but he 
gloried in abject slavery to Rama; therefore to be 
his wife was rather undignify ing.J Naturally she 
cast her evil eyes upon SUa whom she now hated 
with the bitterness of disappointed love. Why, she 
said, should this hussy stand between herself and 
her lover ? She was a thorn in her way and must be 
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rooted out as such. In her hysterical mood, born of 
passionate despair, she made an attempt on the life 
of Sita. Lakshma^a, who always remained on the 
watch, caught her in the act, and being by nature a 
Hotspur, he inflicted upon her face a horrid dis- 
figurement which, though bravo’d by the poets and 
applauded by their readers, can hardly be set down 
to the credit of any man, much less to the honour of 
a chivalrous hero. Rama could hardly have ordered 
this barbarous act, though the poets say so;* for he 
himself warned Lakshmana in these words : — 

‘ Take your hands off and let her go. Practi- 
cal jokes should be avoided, especially with 

Non-Aryans who are peculiarly unforgiving ’f 

^ 

Thus ended the opening scene with Surpaijakha. 

Riima was fully alive to the fact that Lakshmana 
had in his rashness sown the wind and that he would 
now have to reap the whirlwind. His predictions 
proved true. .Khara and Dushapa, brothers of 
^urpanakha, vowed revenge and, holding Rama 
cheap, first sent a posse of policemen to catch him, 
then platoon after platoon of soldiers to kill him. 
33ut both the police and the soldiery, coming in 
a careless, disorderly way, dissolved into a rabble 
rout before his quick-shooting bow. In this way 


* The Adhyittna : III. 5. 
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the effectiveness of Agastya’s new contrivance was 
conclusively proved.* Then there followed a spell 
of calm. A report reached him that Surpanakha had 
gone personally to Kavana. Serious developments 
were apprehended by many. But the only ‘ tit ’ that 
Bama anticipated for his ‘tat’ from Ravana was the 
abduction of Sita. He was perfectly right in assuming 
that Ravana would not be so foolish as to declare 
war upon a homeless wanderer, and for the sake of a 
sister who was a disgrace to his family for running 
after an Aryan vagabond, and who had now no face 
to show in the world for her notorious attempt at 
murder. He, therefore, concluded that Riivaua’s 
retaliation would fall in a line with the conventions 
of his time — tooth for tooth, eye for eye, blood for 
blood, and woman for woman ! The life and honour 
of Sita thus seemed to him to be in imminent danger. 
Should he n\ake his escape in good time, or resign 
himself to fate ? None of these two courses appealed 
to him. He had eome purposely to pit himself against 

• Vctlmlki : III. 25. 

f^iTFiT II 

i. c. The Rakshasas came upon him in strength, some wield- 
ing spears, clubs and nooses, others liurling rocks and stocks. 
Then from his large bow flew forth thousands of arrows, so 
thick and fast that they neither saw him taking them from his 
quicker, nor fixing them to the string, nor even pulling the 
string — all the three actions happening automatically. 
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his wily enemy. To reel back now would be sheer 
cowardice; to sit idle, an egregious folly. He must 
stay where he was and save her from the intended 
outrage of the enemy, and yet make her the cause 
of a righteous war with him ! The plan whereby he 
succeeded in achieving these two contrary objects 
was a masterstroke of genius. Indeed, ho ate the 
bread to his fill and yet had it intact in his hand. 

What was this plan ? Tulasidasa,* who draws 

* The Rdmacharita : III. 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 

II 

gjlf ftqr PRI 1#5T I % ^ 5#cl JRfilST II 

3^5 rif ^ i # sfu f^mr-^-^rur ii 

^ I II 
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i. e. When Lakshmaua had gone to the forest to collet roots 
and fruits, Rama, smiling gracefully and at ease, said to the 
daughter ofjanaka: — ‘ Hearken, most lovely, amiable, and 
faithful of wives ! I am going to have a bit of fun and weave 
a delightful plot in keeping with my character as man. Do you 
enter the fire till I have completed the destruction of the 
Bakshasas.’ When Rama had fully unfolded to her his plot, she 
pressed her Lord's feet to her heart and entered the lire, 
leaving only an image of herself, exactly alike in appearance 
and gentle disposition. Even Lakshmaua was not made privy to 
this secret. 

cf. TheAdhyatma : the AranyakanJa ; chap. Vil. Verses 1-4. 

1. Now Rama, having known all that Ravana intended to 
do, said to Srta as she was alone, Hear, 0 JdnakT, 
what I say." 

( Continued on nexLpage ) 
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largely upon the Adhyatma, has indicated it in his 
own charming way, which I crave the indulgence of 
the reader to elaborate in a matter-of-fact language. 
One day when Lakshmana had gone out to hunt, 
and Bama was alone with Sita in his woodland 
cottage, he took her into confidence and explained 
to her the great purpose of his life. He said ; — 

‘ My dear, it is high time that Ravanism 
must be eradicated from earth, and heaven has 
so willed it that I must undertake this great task. 
I have, therefore, to fight this arch-enemy of 
humanity and progress to the bitter end. But no 
Aryan ever commits the folly of starting a war 
with another without first creating a cause to 
justify it. His wisdom lies in this that he first 


( Continued from the previous page ) 

2. “Ravana shall come to thee in the guise of a mendi- 
cant. Do thou enter the cottage, having placed a 
shadow of thyself outside.** 

3. “Do thou live in the fire unseen by my order fora 
year. After Ravana has been killed, thou shalt, 0 good 
lady, come to me as before." 

4. Uixm this, having iilaced an illusive Sita outside, the 
real Sita entered the fire. 

3Tr4Tft<‘^Rl I 
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indirectly provokes the enemy to fury; and when 
the enemy has been successfully thrown off his 
balance into a false step, he quietly lets him 
stagger from one error to another until he stands 
totally in the wrong. Then does the Aryan hero 
come into the open and call upon the whole 
world to witness and support his righteous 
struggle in the cause of truth and justice. You 
already know how Bavana has been rubbed the 
wrong way by us : his sister has lost her face, 
and therefore he is sure to carry you off to spite 
my face. Caution demands that you should now 
vanish from the eyes of the world and remain in 
hiding till the war with Bavana is over. From 
now on it is your double who will stay with me 
as Sita. It is this false Sita whom Bavaija will 
carry off trickily — to my dishonour in name but 
to his own discomfiture in fact. All the same it 
will give me a solid ground to take a hostile stand 
and commence my war of right against his might 
in right earnest.’ 

Who was this double ? Both the Adhyatma and 
Tulasi mean to suggest that she was either the 
tangible shadow of Sita or the mental creation of 
Bama. But since I have discarded miracles as such, 
I am inclined to the view that it was Sabar! who 
played the role of Sita, after Sita was concealed in a 
a safe place. We are told in the Bamaya^a that 
B&ma appreciated her platonic love for him so highly 
that when she offered her partially tasted fruits to 
him, he ate them with pleasure/ though Lakshmapa 
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spurned them in disgust.* Such partaking of food, 
which has previously touched the mouth of a woman, 
has a peculiar significance in Hindu society. It 
means the merging of two souls into one. Among 
certain sections of the Hindus when a man has eaten 
from the same plate with a maiden, their marriage 
is said to bo cemented. Rama had met several devo 
tees before on his way, but nowhere did he accept 
food from the mouth of anyone of them. Then why 
did he make an exception in the case of Sabari ? She 
loved him ardently. So did Surpapakha too. But 
there was a radical difference between the two. The 
love of SOrpanakha was of the nature of a carnal 
passion, sordid and mean; that of Sabari, of the 
spiritual type, pure and sublime. 

Her long contact with the sages of Danilakaranya 
had vastly improved her mind. She understood the 
greatness of Rama and his work. She admired him 
as the worthiest of the worthy and fixed her affec- 
tions upon him for the realisation of her higher self, 
not for the gratification of sensual appetites. The 
Padma Puruna tells us that after eating her 

* The Paima : ^ I 

qi55FqnFq[?T TO ^ II 

i. e. Having tested the sweetness of each ripe fruit or root 
by first tasting it herself, Tabari offered it to Bdma with true 
devotion. Having eaten such fruits and roots, Hama set her 
free from the shiwckles of low birth and gave her an abode 
of bliss. 
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nchchhishfa, Rama gave her muM. This literally 
means that he absorbed her into himself and made 
her a part of his Being. To put it in a matter-of-fact 
language, her existence as Sabarl ceased on that day. 
She became a part of himself, his partner in the 
work he had undertaken. In other words, she identi- 
fied herself with his other half and appeared there- 
after as Sita by his side. This view is supported by 
another account in the Adhyatma. There we are 
told that when Rama had finished eating, he dis- 
coursed with her at length on the various forms of 
devotion. To dedicate one’s life and person to the 
cause of God was one of them. She chose this form 
of worship and placed herself, body and all, at his 
disposal. He accepted her offer of her own self to 
his cause. He called her his own, made her his 
confidante in the scheme of conquest, and gave her a 
place by his side as Sita. 

The question that I anticipate here is, how could 
Sabarl, a darlr- coloured woman of the jungle, ever 
impersonate Sita, a fair-bodied princess of the 
palace ? It does not seem unlikely in view of what 
Rama himself says about Sita at Panchavati* s— 

“Look here, Lakshmaija. Our Sita is so 
darkened by eonstant exposure to the sun that 
while her form is recognisable, her beauty is 
entirely missing.” 


• Valmtii ; HI. 16. 
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This is Viilinlki’s account, and what he says is in 
accordance with the laws of Nature. He further 
tells us* : — 

“ At the time of leaving Ayodhya, Hama 
said to Sita, ‘My dear, part now with these 
jewels and silks of yours. Adopt a plain dress 
befitting our forest life.* He then called the son 
of Vasishtha and said to him, ‘Sir, my Sita gives 
you today her bracelets and armlets; also her 
pearl necklace, her golden chain, and her jewelled 
girdle. Please take them to your wife,’ When 
Sita put on a garment of bark, she looked like a 
female mendicant unaccustomed to ascetic life.” 

This is what Valmiki says and what he says accords 
well with the fitness of things. But his editors and 
interpolators, as also the later poets who sang in 
their tune, thought otherwise and put in everywhere, 
irrespective of all considerations, florid descriptions 
of Sita’s charms, decorations, and garments, possibly 
because they could not explain otherwise why 
Ravana should have gone mad after her. Thus 
they say : — 


* V&lmlki : II. 30, 32, 38. 
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* There, in the leafy hut, the lord of Lahki 
saw her wearing a yellow garment of silk, her 
complexion dazzling like molten gold, her face 
shining like the full moon, her breasts sparkling 
with a profusion of jewels, her nails glistening 
red and full, and her lips tinged with rosy hue.’* 

They further say that : — 

“ When she was being carried through the 
air by Ravana, her ornaments blazed forth like 
fire and fell, with a jingling noise, to the ground 
like meteors from the sky.”t 

These flights of imagination betray utter dis- 
regard of time, place, and character. Such descrip- 
tions might apply to a princess living in a palace, 
amid pomp and splendour, in comfort and luxury, 
but never to the wife of an ascetic trudging through 
the dreary forest. Indeed, after thirteen years of 
hard, irregular life, moving constantly on foot, now 
in the scorching sun, now in the biting cold, now in 
the torrents of rain, how could her body retain the 

* ValmlM III. 46. 

t Ibid : III. 52. I 
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lustre of liquid gold, or her face bloom like a full- 
blown rose ? The laws of Nature, set in motion by 
the Almighty, would not lapse in her favour ! 
Secondly, it casts a slur upon Sita to say that having 
once adopted a pair of bark -garments to share the 
ascetic life of Rilma, she changed to silken robes and 
blajced forth with anklets and armlets, girdles and 
ear-rings, pearl necklaces and crest -jewels, as if to 
make herself presentable to Riivana ! Nor did she 
carry a toilette box with her to dress her hair smooth 
and glossy, and to paint her lips and nails red. The 
glowing description of her charms and decorations 
must theicfore be rejected as an interpolation in bad 
taste. Thus my assertion stands that as Sita, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Rama, had grown swarthy 
in thirteen years of exile and was ill-clad, unkempt, 
and uncmbcllished, it was not impossible for Sabari 
to impersonate her. Moreover, in order to efifeet in 
her a passable resemblanee to Sita, Rama may have 
employed some of the processes of metamorphosis, 
which Chanakya describes in his Artha^astra and 
which are largely in use in the political world of 
to-day : Hitler is said to have had four doubles to 
represent him on several occasions. 

Lakshmana, kept purposely in the dark by 
Rama,* did not notice the substitution of Sabari in 
place of Sita, because as he was constitutionally 
shy of women, his gaze did not travel beyond their 


* The reasons ere discussed fully in the last chapter. 
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toes.* Bavana could have no suspicion at the time 
of carrying her off, because he had never seen her 
before, nor had he the time then to examine whether 
oabarl answered to a T the description he had heard 
of Sita. Moreover, my contention is that in carrying 
off Sita, the motive of Bilva^a was not lust for 
beauty, but thirst for revenge. In support I refer to 
the Adhyatma which pays this compliment to Ravana 
that ho always treated Sita, during her captivity, 
with as much consideration and regard as if she 
were his own mother. f In direct opposition to this, 
several poets and dramatists have, as downright 
propagandists, put horrid threats and passionate 

• Vdlmtki : IV. 6. 

II 

Here Lakshmana says : — “I do not know ‘'whether these 
armlets and eaj--rings belong to Sita or not. All that I can 
vouch for is that these anklets are hers : my sight has grown 
familiar with them owing to constant salutations to her feet." 

t The AilhyCUma : VII. 4. 

iV. B. Besides representing Sita to be a paragon of feminine 
charms, the poets have also represented her to be in budding 
youth at the time of her abduction. This is another silly mis* 
take. She was 18 at the time of her marriage, then lived for 12 
years in Ayodliya, afterwards passed 13 years in Danclakaranya 
before she came to Panchavatf, and there she wi'.s for 6 months 
before Bavapa came in. Thus she was on the wrong side of 
forty-three at the time of her abduction. In India a woman at 
44 is not in the morning but in the evening of youth. If Ravaua 
carried off Sita in her declining age, his motive can hardly be 
said to be amorous I 
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speeches into the mouth of Ravana in regard to 
Sita, so as to represent him a monster of vice and 
cruelty. So was Napoleon painted an ogre in England, 
and Hitler, a ferocious beast ! All the same, this fact 
is acknowledged by all that Ravapa did no harm to 
Situ, He could have mutilated her as Lakshmana did 
Surpapakha, or have committed rape upon her as 
Indra did upon Ahalya. But he did nothing of the 
kind.* The poets are hard put to it to reconcile this 
moral restraint of his with their description of him 
as a gross libertine. As a last resort, they have 
invented a story that he was by certain celestial 
damsel? forbidden on pain of death to violate any 
woman.f Curse or no curse, the fact remains undis- 
puted that though Ravana carried olf Sitii, he did 
nothing dishonourable to her. And why ? 

In this connection there is a beautiful story. It 
is widely pojmlar in the Mahanlshtra, though its 
source is not traceable. Since it shows a keen insight 
into the character of Havana and fully elucidates 


* Viilmlki 
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Here VibliTshcana assures Rama that though Ravana might 
be wicked, yet his heart towards Sita w^as pure and that he 
would do no violence to her. 

t Ibid : VII. 26. 
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the above quotations from the Adhyatraa and 
Valmiki, I should like to narrate it here in full. 
When Indrajit, the last hope of Ravana, was slain 
in the fight, Mandodari was convulsed with grief, 
Weeping bitterly, she scolded Ravarja outright for 
the calamity he had brought upon himself, his 
family, and his empire for the sake of SUfi. She said : — 
‘Send away that witch at once. Ever since 
she came here, our luck has been down. Bad 
omens attended her arrival and carried in their 
train worse misfortunes. What have we not lost 
by now ? Everything, Still there is your precious 
life. Save it for my sake, 0 save it ! I implore 
you with folded hands. End this war, my lord, 
restore Sila to Rama and make peace with him,’ 
On hearing these w'ords Ravaria smiled sadly 
and said : — 

“ With all my sympathies in your sorrow's, 
my dear,’ I pity your abysmal ignorance. The 
cause of the present struggle lies much deeper 
than you think. The abduction of Sita is only a 
pretext for it.* This w'ar is fought to settle once 
for all the question of Aryan or Non- Aryan 
ascendancy on earth. That is the main issue 
involved. The two races have been at clash of 
arms over this question for hundreds of years 


* Just aa the murder of the Austrian Prince at Serajevo was 
only a pretext for the Great War of 1914-1918. In the Adhy&tma, 
Bftma says that he will make Slt& a pretext for the destruction 
of the entire Ilnkshasa race. cf. II. 1 . 39. 

a ^ II 
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in the past with varying fortunes. And to-day 
you are witnessing the final phase of that struggle. 
Whosoever wins now will stand supreme, or sink 
for ever if he fails. I had realised my ambition of 
world sovereignty. But victorious everywhere 
from the beginning, I was intoxicated with pride, 
with the result that now, driven into a tight 
corner, I find myself fighting at bay. Having 
beaten the Aryans flat on the face, I took no 
further notice of them. I underrated their genius 
for machinations. When Rama made his initial 
moves, I was so drunk with the idea of invincibi- 
lity t’i.at I did not care to see their ultimate end. 
When there grew up a network of hermitages on 
the very borders of my empire, I did not wake 
up. When there was a coup d’etat in Kishkindha, 
Vali going down to the grave and Sugriva coming 
to the throne with magic suddenness, I did not 
open my eyes. When Haiiumfui came and went, 
buying over my brother and leaving my Lanka 
in the hidden flames of treason, I yawned a 
little but slept over it. When the enemy crossed 
over to my island over-night and hemmed me in 
on all sides, I was startled out of my drowsiness, 
but then I found to my horror that there was no 
room left for me to move my hands and feet. 
That very instant I saw plainly the ruin of me, 
my family, and my race. 

You ask me why I brought Sita at all. I 
admit it has been an egregious folly, though I 
must say it did not so look then. You already 
know how oiir Surpaqiakha was brutally disfigured. 
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Whatever her faults, she was after all my sister. 
1 had to vindicate my honour, if not hers. I 
played the game of tit for tat laughingly, but 
soon after I had to laugh on the wrong side of my 
fiice. Kama had already anticipated my move. 
Having placed a counterfeit in my hand, he 
laughed in his sleeve and grew maudlin over his 
pretended loss. On that very pretext he ranged 
over my empire, shedding copious tears of 
melancholy and shooting secret arrows of diplo- 
macy at the same time. In this way my power 
was gradually soaked to softness and perforated 
with holes. I was the mightiest of the mighty. 
But I depended entirely on the might of my 
sword and belittled the power of intellect. And 
Rama, the cleverest of the clever, hit me where 
I was weakest. He was born to save his race, as 
I to exalt mine. Our methods differed. He has 
succeeded, whereas I have failed. But we under- 
stand each other and admire each other’s great- 
ness. There is no personal enmity between us. If 
there were, it wnild have been settled by a duel, 
as in the case of Vtili. But Rama did not seek the 
death of Ravana only. He aimed at Rdvanism 
which is innate in our race and which flares up 
every now and then. He has already started 
sucking up that spirit. Witness the defection of 
Vibhishana, which is the first of its kind in the 
history of our race. Now, by and by, our race 
will be absorbed in the other race. The very 
name Rakshasa will disappear from earth. That 
end cannot now be averted, even if I submit. 
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Then, tell me, why should I bend my head 
before those whom 1 trampled before under my 
foot ? Let my body and spirit perish in heroic 
independence rather than pickle for ever in 
shameful submission. To convince you that I 
have no real Slta with me and that Rama bears 
no personal grudge to me, I shall invite him and 
Sankara with their wives to dinner tomorrow. 
Do the cooking yourself and maintain absolute 
secrecy.” 

Mandodari was speechless with surprise on hear- 
ing these words. She arranged everything as she was 
told. At the appointed hour came the distinguished 
guests. But Rama came alone. As the tabic was set 
for six, one seat remained vacant. Ravana said that 
the meal would not begin until Sita came to take her 
seat. Thereupon Rdma replied to him naively that as 
she was in his captivity, the matter rested entirely 
with him. Upon this Ravana turned red in the 
face and said : — 

“ Can you not, Rama, lay aside for a while 
your theatrical attitude and meet me with an 
open heart ? Here we are not at the chess-board 
of diplomacy, but at the festive board of fellow- 
ship. Do not for a moment think that I have not 
seen through your game. I know who is in 
Asokavana. She is free. 1 have not put her behind 
the bars or in chains. Haniimau could have 
carried her as secretly as he met her stealthily. 
But you did not want it. ibu purposely wanted 
her to remain here as the outward cause of the 
present Armageddon. She has truly served your 
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purpose, though false. But why should I call her 
false, when the fruit she has borne you is so 
sweet, to me so bitter ? By her you have deceived 
the world into a belief that the war you have 
been waging with me is one of righteousness 
against wickedness, though the truth is, as you 
already know, that from beginning to end it has 
been on your part a war of insidious infiltration, 
uncalled-for provocation, and downright aggre- 
ssion. However, let us not turn this friendly 
affair into an acrimonious debate. The dinner is 
waiting. Please bring j-our Sita. I do not mean 
any harm to her, nor do I pine for her. I am 
supremely happy with my Mandodarl and my 
heart does not hanker after another’s wife.” 
Thereupon Rama brought his Sita in Pushpaka 
aerial car and then the dinner began. When it was 
over they both embraced each other. Rivana said : — 
“Tomorrow wc meet again as enemies on 
the battl(j-field. I have no delusions in my mind 
as to the end of this war. Your victory is certain. 
But remember while life flickers in mo, you will 
not have it cheap.”* 

Thus ends this beautiful story. It unfolds the 
nature of Rama-Ravana-struggle, throws light on 
the character of Ravana, and stresses the point we 
are considering, namely, that whom Ruvapa carried 
off was not the real Sita but only her counterpart. 
On this point the Adhyatma, Tulasi, and the Padma 
Purapa are at one. I have already given my reasons 
why I am inclined to honour Sabari with that 


This story reminds one of Scott’s Talisman. 
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important role. Both Valmiki and Vyasa say that her 
ultimate end was self-immolation on a burning pyre.* 
But they do not explain why she should burn herself 
to death immediately after receiving instructions in 
the various forms of devotion. It looks so absurd 
that she should first solicit enlightenment on the 
path of devotion and thereafter, having been told by 
Bama to dedicate herself entirely to him,t should do 
nothing else but light a fire and throw herself lightly 
into it. She was young; for in the Adhydtma, Rama 
calls her hhdminl, which, in Sanskrit, is a term of 
endearment in addressing a young loving woman. It 
is inumeuivable that Rama, the man of action, 
would ever permit a young woman, who was spirit- 
ually devoted to him, to commit suicide unnecessarily 
before his very eyes. I am therefore of opinion that 
a period of one year elapsed between her meeting 
with Rama and her disappearance in the fire. The 
events that happened in this interval, though attri- 
buted to Sita, really happened to her. If this view 
is accepted, then two questions are satisfactorily 
solved; firstly, why there was a fire-ordeal in Lanka, 
but none in Ayodhya in spite of the sameness of 
circumstances in both places; secondly, why Sabari 

* Valmiki ; lU. 74. 
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requested Buma to allow her to pass away in a 
blaze of glory. 

With the death of Bavana her role as Sita also 
came to an end. It was obvious that real Sita would 
now emerge from her concealment and take her 
legitimate place by the side of her husband. If 
Tabari thereafter continued to pose as Sita, she 
would be hooted out as a mad Woman. Nor could 
she continue to stay with Bama as Sabari; for she 
was adhamajdti, a woman of the lowest caste, an 
untouchable. Thus the only course left open to her 
was to go back to her old home and take her place 
again among the outcasts of society. This was, 
indeed, ' a consummation not to be devoutly wished 
for.’ As one poet rightly observcsf • — 

“How could she who had once occupied 
the position of a queen ever like to be enrolled 
in the menial staff ! A marble once inscribed 
with the form of a deity does not deserve to be 
used as a pebble in the pavement.” 

Hence when Biima was compelled to put Sita to the 
test of fire to convince the people of Lanka that she 
was pure in mind and body,J Sabari offered herself 

* Ibid : m. 10. 51 ^ qiwift qi^ II 

t Anonymous : W I 

1 The Adhydtma : VI. 13. 
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willingly to undergo the ordeal,* so that Sita might 
he saved from the flames and live thereafter happily 
with BSma as a woman whose character was attested 
by the gods ! Indeed, Sabari loved Rama spiritually 
and sacrificed herself for the sake of his wife, as 
Sydney Carton, in Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, 
loved Lucy ideally and sacrificed himself for the 
sake of her husband ! The part played by her was so 
important and her sacrifice so noble that the poets 
feared lest she, a woman of the despicable class, 
should eclipse Sita altogether. Therefore they purposely 
killed her immediately after meeting Rama and 
placed this meeting after the abduction of Sita. 
Some even represented her as an old hag, vfddhd, 
so as to obliterate all trace of her important role. It 
is only the Adhydtma which, while suppressing the 
truth to honour the prejudices of its time, yet 
gives a glimpse of it, as is evident from the quota* 
tions given in the foot-notes. 

The prevailing opinion that Sita walked through 
the fire unscathed is absolutely wrong. V^miki 
saysf : — 

“ Then the gods and sages saw her falling 
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into the fire ablaze; like a generous offering of 
butter, poured into the sacrificial fire and becom- 
ing one column of fiame; like a deity hurled from 
heaven by a curse and consumed in the fires 
of hell.” 

The Knrma Purdna says* : — 

“ For the sake of convincing all living beings, 
the illusory Sita entered the blazing fire, and the 
fire also burned her up.” 

Tulasi saysf s — 

*' The living image of Sita and the stigma 
cast upon her name by the world were both 
consumed in the terrific fire. The gods, men, and 
sages looked on, but none knew the hidden 
secret of Rama,” 

Valmiki further saysj:— 

“At the sight of that burning form, the 
mind of Rama was suffused with gloom and his 


♦ The Kurma, quoted in the Tilaka on III. 45. 37, says 
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eyes were filled with tears. Then at the request 
of the Creator, there came the god of fire in 
person, carrying the real and unblemished 
daughter of Janaka in his arms, and presented 
her to Rilma. ” 

Thus from all these passages one thing is clear that 
whosoever the m<lijnmayl or prutibimha may be, she 
was burnt first and then the tathdrupd Sita was 
brought before all by one who called himself Agni, 
but had a human form. Now I again repeat that the 
so called illusory Sita was Sabari u'ho is said to have 
died, according to every poet, voluntarily in a blaz- 
ing fire before the eyes of Rama. I differ from these 
poets only in one respect, namely, that whereas 
they all make out that Sabari died in a fire unnece- 
ssarily just after meeting Rama near Panchavati, I, 
on the contrary, hold that she made a generous 
sacrifice of herself for the sake of Sita in the fire 
ordeal at Lanka one year after. If what was burnt 
by Rama in Lanka was a mere phantom or a shadow 
or an hallucination, it is impossible to understand 
why, at its vanishing in the fire, his grief should 
be of such a type as to cause agitation in heaven. 
But if we take it that it was Sabari who died 
magnanimously for Sita and out of platonic love for 
him, then it is easy to understand why his heart 
should melt with sorrow and his eyes burst into 
tears. It also explains away the apparent incon- 
sistency in his conduct at Lahka and at Ayodhya. 
In Lanka he set at rest the suspicions of his enemies 
and accepted Sita; in Ayodhya he submitted to the 
suspicions of his own people and abandoned Sita! 
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Indeed in AyodhyS his heart shuddered at the idea 
of testing his innocent spouse in the flames, because 
he did not expect her to come out alive and unhurt. 
Hama had no more faith in the fire-ordeal as a test 
of moral purity than we have today, and he had as 
much faith in the inexorability of Nature’s laws as 
we have now. Indeed, if moral purity could alter the 
laws of the physical universe, then Jesus Christ 
would never have bled to death, when he was nailed 
to the cross by the Jews to test his godliness; then 
Socrates and Mirabal, too, would not have turned 
their eyes white, w'hen a glass of poison w^as poured 
down their throat to test their goodness 1 

Having discussed the Sita-Sabari question in 
detail, we now return to the point from which we 
digressed. In anticipation of Havana’s move Hama 
hid away his Situ somewhere in the^ maze of 
Dandakaranya hermitages and left her under the 
protection of the sages who were ever willing to 
brave any danger to further his design. Thereafter 
he resumed his usual life at his cottage with Sabari 
as his helpmate in the future dratnatic developments. 
Before long, according to expectations, came Havana, 
or more likely his agents, on the prowl. Hama 
allowed himself to bo lured away by the trick of a 
golden deer. Sabari, growing suddenly wild, raved 
madly at Lakshmana and forced him to leave the 
premises.* The prowlers found the coast clear and 
carried oflF their prey without let or hindrance. On the 
way they had a sharp encounter with Jatayus who, 


This interestiDg topic is discussed in the last chapter. 
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true to his words, fought desperately to rescue his 
friend’s wife until he fell bleeding profusely to the 
ground. Rama, in his frantic search for the missing 
Sita, found him at his last gasp, waiting only to 
make his report. Somehow he whispered a few words 
and died with a happy feeling that he had done 
his duty. 

Thereafter started the masterly propaganda of 
Rama to enlist the sympathies of the southerners 
for himself and create public opinion against Ravaoa. 
He pretended stark madness through grief and went 
about add^'essing birds, embracing creepers, and 
asking trees where his sweet little darling was,* An 
object of pity to all in the south, a prince once but 
stripped of everything before by his cruel step-mother 
and now robbed of his only solace by their despotic 
monarch, he went from place to place, unsuspected 
and unchallenged, shedding copious tears, heaving 
long sighs, and uttering doleful cries. In the 
Adhyatma, Riima saysf : — 

“ If I sit at home nursing my grief silently, 
how can I find out the ways and means of exter- 
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minating the Bahshasa race ? But if, in a 
paroxysm of grief, I go about in quest of my 
Sita, I may ultimately get an access to the very 
centre of my enemy’s stronghold. ” Thus mightily 
pleased at heart, he bewailed her loss, and 
though firm in mind, he ran about in flurry. 

In this way Rama accomplished the moral and diplo- 
matic conquest of the south simply by raining down 
tears. Nowadays the national leaders rain down 
pamphlets from the skies. . The methods may difiPer, 
but the motive behind is just the same. However, 
the sympathy of the southerners was gained to such 
an extent that when the armies were raised in 
Kishkindha for the invasion of the island, Rama met 
with no obstruction anywhere and had a free passage 
to the sea. And when the battle w'as joined before 
the veiy walls of Ravana’s capital, there was no 
serious attempt made from the mainland to attack 
Rama in the rear, or even to cut off his retreat, and 
thus relieve the pressure on Ravaua, the mighty 
emperor of the south. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Action Moves Forward 


How to secure a poweHul ally was the next 
question before Rama — an ally who was thoroughly 
conversant with the terrain and had under him 
troops well trained for sea, mountain, and jungle 
warfare. There lay at this time near Mysore a small 
kingdom of Kishkindha under the rule of VMi the 
Fearless. The people of this place were renowned for 
their warlike spirit and love of independence. They 
had so far successfully resisted the rapacious soldiery 
of Ra vana and given it a taste of defeat on more 
than one occasion. They were dwarhsh in stature, 
but tough of body, with muscles of steel. They were 
remarkably swift and agile, with a dash of playful 
cunning in their nature. Their rare physical powers 
combined with curious intelligence, their instinct for 
organisation with a sense of discipline, their attach* 
ment to the native soil with unyielding assertion of 
their birth rights — all these qualities had made so 
deep an impression upon the R&kshasas that they 
called them half derisively and half admiringly the 
Vanaras, just as the Russians nicknamed the Japa* 
nese monkeys and the Mahomcdans styled the 
u (1«1) 
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Mahratta43 rats. Rflvai^a had found it impossible to 
subjugate these people. He had several encounters 
with Vali, but each time he was so adroitly tripped 
and finally so entrapped that he had to make peace 
with him on equal terms. He said* 

“ Wishing to hem you in, I came, 0 lord of 
the Vilnaras, but have been hammered by you 
instead. I am pleased to find in you my match and 
should therefore like to bo your sincere friend. 

In despair Havana had to leave this kingdom 
alone and bypass it, when ho extended his empire 
upto the Godavari and pushed his military outposts 
as far as the southern bank of the Ganges. What 
BHvana failed to achieve by the might of his sword, 
H&ma succeeded in gaining by the power of his tact. 
He got round these people so skilfully and handled 
them afterwards so lovingly, yet firmly, * that they 
became the truest instruments of his policy. They 
toiled for him as labourers, worked for him as 
spies, acted for him as scouts, fought for him as 
warriors, and finally put the crown of victory on his^ 
head, and yet remained for ever his most loyal and 
devoted servants. Such was the spiritual force of 
Hama, such the charm of his personality, and such 
the nature of his love, along with all his other 
traits as a political genius ! Valmiki must have des- 
cribed these people exactly as they were. But when 


• Valm\M : vn. 34. 
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the later bards enlarged upon his Epic, they could 
not resist the temptation to play upon the name 
Vamras in order to tickle the fancy of their credulous 
hearers. They actually affixed a tail to their backs 
and made them jump from tree to tree, sometimes 
swinging head over heels and sometimes walking on 
all fours, while at the same time they narrated their 
manners and actions as human beings. They noticed 
the contradiction involved in their description, but 
they explained it away by saying that these Vdnaras 
were the gods of heaven who had purposely taken 
this form on earth to assist Rama, because Ravaqia, 
by virtue of his boon or curse, could be killed only 
by men in league with monkeys. We may not, for 
amusement’s sake, take exception to this imagery 
based upon pun and its explanation based upon 
myth; for it is the poet’s special privilege “to body 
forth the forms and shapes of things unknown.” 
But when the poet descends from his airy height 
and comes to discuss seriously the questions of law 
and morality, as in the oase of Vdli-vadha, it is 
highly objectionable on his part to mistake his own 
fancy for fact and declare always ' heads ’ for Rama 
and ‘tails' for Vali, and thus make his argument- 
in-defence a mere tissue of childish fallacies. 

However, there is time still to come to this part 
of our narrative. For the present we have to follow 
RSma in his seareh for a suitable ally. When Rama 
arrived on the borders of Kishklnaiia, he found the 
affairs there In such a state that an outsider with 
brains might easily throw himself in and make him- 
self virtually the master of the whole kingdom. 
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There had occurred an irreconcilable split between 
VSli and his younger brother Sugriva for the posses- 
sion of the Raj. Sugriva, who had been plotting 
against his elder brother during the latter’s campaigns 
abroad, had just been turned out of the realm dis- 
gracefully along with all his conspirators such as 
Hanuman, Jambavan, Nala and Nila. The tension 
between the two parties was on the increase and 
Rama decided to turn it to his own advantage. 
Should he side with Vali or with Sugriva ? The 
former course appeared attractive; for with the help 
of Vali the conquest of Lanka would be a much 
easier affair. As Vali himself says on his deathbed : — 
0 Rama, if you had confided your troubles 
to me and left the matter in my hand, I would 
have captured that Ravana alive on the battle- 
field and brought him to you, bound hand 
and foot. 

Rama knew full well that this was not a vain boast. 
But the shorter and easier way to victory was 
fraught with dangers which, as a farsighted politician, 
he could not ignore. There is an important rule in 
foreign politics that it is always risky to enter into 
an alliance with one who is likely to prove dicta- 
torial in the end and feed you for over with humble 
pie, and that it is safer to choose for an ally one 
who will remain under your obligation and play 

• Vdlmtki : IV. 17. 
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second fiddle to you. It is the neglect of this warning 
of political science which brought dire results to 
India in the past. The Mahrattas sought the help of 
the English in their quarrel with Tippu; the English 
destroyed the Tiger of Mysore and afterwards sat so 
tightly on the back of the Mahrattas that they were 
brought down to their knees in no time. Jayohand 
rushed to Mahomed Ghory against Prithwiraj; but 
no sooner was Prithwiraj taken captive than Jay* 
chand was trussed up for the Grand Feast. 

Rama, of course, did not fall into this error for 
the sake of a short cut to victory. In weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages of an alliance with 
each of these two brothers, Rama found that Vali 
was notoriously arrogant and imperious; whereas 
Sugriva was remarkably meek ami submissive. 
Secondly, he had nothing substantial to offer to Vali 
in return for his help; whereas to Sugriva he could 
promise the throne of Kishkindha, Thirdly, whereas 
VMi needed nobody’s protection against Sugriva, 
Sugriva was entirely helpless without Rama, and 
Rama could supply him the necessary brains to get 
lid of his brother in such a way that everyone, 
without suspecting foul play, should accept him as 
the next successor to the throne, in spite of there 
being Angada. Fourthly, both Rama and Sugriva 
wore fellow-sufferers in respect of the loss of their 
thrones and the abduction of their wives; hence 
like birds of the same feather they were likely to 
fly together in full sympathy and perfect agreement. 
Therefore, a pact of life-long friendship was signed 
between the two, In which the terms were that 
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B&ma must fulfill his part of the contract first, i. e. 
place Sugriva on the throne of KishkindhS, and then 
Sugriva should place his army and treasury at the 
disposal of B^ma,* 

But how to get rid of Vali was an exceedingly 
difficult problem. Open war with him was out of the 
question; for he was already so powerful that even 
if the two exiles attacked him in combination, he 
could shatter them to pieces in no time. In addition, 
Bava^a was likely to join his forces with him in this 
war, as Bama was the common enemy of both. This 
possibility could not be ruled out of consideration, 
though there was really no love lost between them. 
History furnishes several examples of how circum* 
stances often make strange bedfellows in polities. 
Till 1940, Churchill and Stalin had done nothing 
else but scratch each other’s face. But when Hitler, 
who bad already fallen out with England^ also fell 
foul of Bussia, the two suddenly beamed and smiled, 
and never ceased hanging on each others neck until 
the war was over, when again they bared their teeth 
and resumed their growling in right earnest. Bamit, 
therefore, had no other alternative but to plan the 
assassination of Vali with a heavy heart, but none 
the less in a machiavellian manner. Those wore the 
days of chivalry when personal disputes were often 


Valmlki : IV. 7. 
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settled by the award of duels. Sugriva had been 
branded as a usurper and robbed of his wife. On 
these two points he could demand satisfaction from 
Vali.* B&ma therefore advised him to challenge his 
brother to a mortal combat in vindication of his 
honour, and to make it a condition that it should be 
fought outside the city, in a sequestered place, away 
from the eyes of the citizens who had nothing to do 
with this purely fraternal affair. Thereafter they all 
bent their steps quietly to the city of Kishkindha 
and in the forest outside stood concealed behind the 
trees in a circle, while Sugriva went alone to give 
his chalbtige to Vali. t 

Vali had one great defect in him and this defect 
was bom of consciousness of superstrongth : he was 
willing to meet his rival at whatever time and on 
whatever ground he proposed. In short, he suffered 
from superiority complex like Afzul Khan, and like 
Afzul Khan he was lured into a death-trap. He was 

• Valmlki : IV. 8. to 14. 
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i. e. Since you have been banished from the kingdom and 
deprived of your wife by Vali, you should go ahead and 
challenge him in such insulting terms that he, being sensitive 
and bellicose by nature, will rush out alone to fight with you, 
without any supporter to guard against foul play. 
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a hero to the core, who never played others foul and 
never expected them to play him false. He went 
about the world unguarded, flinging all caution to 
the winds, and in this utter lack of circumspection 
lay the cause of his ghastly destruction. As BhSravi 
puts it* ; — 

“ Those simpletons are bound to go down in 
the world who have not learnt how to meet 
cunning with cunning, who go through life 
unwary and unarmed, thinking that they are 
proof against all harm. ” 

His wife Tara, who had a bitter experience of Sugriva 
during the absence of her husband, knew him to be 
a coward with a corrupt soul. She was naturally 
surprised to see that he, who never ventured to 
show his face to her husband, now vaunted openly 
to his face. She rightly suspected that some sinister 
force must be working secretly at his back to put 
this unnatural courage into his heart.f She was 
smitten with anxiety and warned her husband with 
tears in her eyes. But Vali saidj : — 

• Bhdrati : I. 
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“Don’t worry, my dear. As regards Sugrtva, 
I can crush him like a fly between my two 
fingers. As regards Kama, whom you suspect to 
be in unholy alliance with him, I do not think 
that he will ever do any evil to me; for I have 
heard that he is conversant with moral code and 
is upright in conduct. ” 

Indeed, he had too much charity in him to think of 
perfidy in others. He went alone with a firm step 
to the appointed spot, and while he was at close 
grips with his brother, Kama shot an arrow callously 
from behind a tree, which tore open his noble heart 
and laid him flat on the ground, never to rise again ! 

In this way, contrary to all laws of sport and 
war, the death of Vali was compassed. The deed 
having been done, the arrow which was the tangible 
evidence of a third party interference, was carefully 
hidden. Thereafter Rama appeared before the people 
of Kishkindha in his saintly garb and told them in 
his exquisitely convincing way that he had been 
accidently present to witness the two brothers’ fight 
to the bitter end. He assured them upon his hononr 
that Sugriva had won fair and square, and that Vali 
had fought bravely to the death. Howsoever much 
he regretted Vali’s death, he could not help saying 
that possibly it was the life of dissipation he had 
been leading of late that had put him out of form; 
or rather it was his guilty conscience which had left 
his arm so weak. Whatever it might be, it was not 
his business to discuss. What he could say unhesita* 
tingly as an eye-witness was that it was a clean 
fight, altogether abpvc board. Who could disbelieve 
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the words of BSma ? — of RSma who lived in the 
odour of piety and was the spirit of renunciation 
incarnate. When the citizens were hypnotised, he 
assumed the role of a judge and declared authorita- 
tively that as the throne of Kishkindha was at stake 
in the fight, it must go to the victor for his life-time 
according to the law of duels, and as Ahgada was 
the legitimate son of Vali, heir-apparentcy must go 
to him according to the law of succession,* The 
decision proposed was indeed so clever that it satis- 
fied both the parties concerned. The subjects must 
have hailed it as an excellent solution of the problem 
created by the rival claims of Sugriva and Ahgada. 
At any rate there is no hint in the Ramayapa any- 
where that there were signs of uprising or even 
whispers of discontent among the people when 
Sugriva ascended the throne in spite of Angada’s 
right to succeed his father. 

Several poets, and dramatists have unnecessarily 
attempted to justify this Vdli-vadha on moral 
grounds. The attempt is sheer nonsense. There could 
really be no moral justification for an act which was 
a deliberately planned murder. The plain truth is 
that it was for Rama a dire political necessity, and 
without it he could never have moved even a step 
forward towards his ultimate goal. Hence the utmost 

Valmiki i IV. 26 . 
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that we can say in his favour is that the greatness 
of the object he had in view justified the baseness 
of the means he employed to achieve it. The defence 
that has been put into the mouth of Bama by the 
subsequent editors of Valmiki is exceedingly irrita* 
ting and not in the least convincing. But since the 
San&tanists applaud it highly, it is worth while to 
examine it here in detail and see for ourselves 
whether the orthddox poets have done service or 
disservice to Bama by waxing eloquent upon a point 
on which Valmiki himself observed judicious silence. 
To start with, Bama says : — 

“ T take this whole earth to belong to the 
family of Ikshvaku, of whom the present illustri- 
ous descendant is Bharata reigning at Ayodhya. 
By his orders I have turned a knight-errant to 
punish the transgressors of law and morality, 
wherever they may be. Know that in slaying 
you stealthily, I have only carried out the 
instructions of my liege lord, Bharata. ”• 

The presumption here is worthy of the wolf in 
^sop’s Fables. So did Hitler rant that the entire 
world belonged to the German race and that he 
was entitled to trample under foot all those who 
committed the sin of embracing communism as their 
national policy. Besides, first to stab a man from 

* VOmxki : IV. 18. 
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behind and then to say to his dying face what his 
fault is, is the most inhuman way of punishment, 
nowhere sanctioned in Law, much less could he 
approved hy Bharata. Such punishment, inflicted 
unawares, gives the man concerned no chance to 
defend himself or to amend his conduct or to repent 
of his sin. He is thus deprived of all hope of seeking 
self-improvement on earth and deserving salvation 
in heaven hereafter. The Tilaka commentary remarks, 
* as far as we know Bharata never gave such orders 
to Bima at Chitrakuta; hence what Rama says here 
is a black lie.’* Rama further says : — 

“To cohabit with a daughter, sister, or 
sister-in-law is a sin deserving death-penalty, 
By seizing the wife of Sugriva you have offended 
against the Sanatana Dharma whoso champion 
I am. I have therefore punished you according 
to law.’’t 

Such indeed may be the law of Sryavarta, but what 
right Rama had to apply it to those who were 
outside its jurisdiction. Laws and customs differ 
in every place. Even today in certain sections 
of Hindu society in the north western provinces 

* The Tilaka on IV. 18. 25. 
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two or three brothers have one common wife. 
Custom allows it and law recognises it. Will it do 
if a Maharashtrian butchers these brothers in cold 
blood and calls it an act of religion ? Moreover, did 
RSma represent the international court of justice ? 
Besides, if it is a sin to enjoy the younger brother’s 
wife who is as good as one’s own daughter, it cannot 
be a virtue to ravish the elder brother’s wife who is 
as venerable as one’s own mother. But while Rama 
kills Vali mercilessly for the former transgression, he 
allows Sugriva graciously to indulge in the latter 
transgression, though it is still worse.* His third 
argument is as follows : — 


* Valmxhi : IV. 18. 
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Here Bama Iiimself says to Vali in the same breath ; — ^ One 
who precedes in birth, one who gives birth, one who imparts 
learning — these three are fathers to him who follows the path 
of righteousness. ’ Naturally their wives are mothers to him. 
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Here Angada says : — ‘ In my uncle Sugriva there is neither 
firmness of mind, nor purity of heart, nor humanity, nor 
straight dealing, nor true valour, nor even ordinary courage. 
During the life-time of his own elder brother Vali, he committed 
incest with his wife who was morally his mother. Such a man 
deserves downright (y.mdcmuation. ” 

{Continued on novi ^^age ) 
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“Haring made friendship with Sugriva, I 
called him my own and promised him that I 
would not only recover his wife from the hands 
of Vili, but also install him in the kingdom of 
Kishkindha, Being a Kshatriya, how could I go 
back upon my word, or how else could I cafry 
out my promise except in this manner* ? ” 

Here the cat is out of the bag. The utmost that 
Hama could promise Sugriva in the name of justice 
was to intercede on his behalf with Vali for the sake 
of his wife. But to promise him the throne of 
Kishkindha which by right of primogeniture belonged 
to his elder brother and from which he had been 
rightly kicked out as a traitor and usurper, then to 
fulfil that promise in so atrocious and unheroio a 
way, and finally to expect Vali to admire him for his 

( Continued from the previoue page ) 

The T»7«A« remarks 

Thus it is evideut from Yslmfki that SugrTva had outraged 
the wife of his cider brother who, as B&ma himself admits, is a 
father to the younger brother. Later on Valmiki will tell us how 
Sugrfva carried on his illicit connections with Tar& in her 
widowhood, though his own wife Buima had been recovered 
for him by Rama ^ II 

knew (his, but while he gave a long lecture to the dying Vali, 
he said not a word to the sinning Sugriva. Moreover, Tara had a 
grown-up son, Angada; hence Sugriva's incest with her was as 
reprdicnsible as that of Claudius with Gertrude in Hamlet. 
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faithful adherence to his word is the height of 
brazenfacedness. It is nothing short of robbing the 
rightful Peter to pay the lawless Paul and then 
looking around to see that the world applauds you 
as a redressor of wrongs and restorer of rights ! So 
did Hitler promise half of Poland to Stalin, and then 
smashed the other half down to implement his 
promise. So did Lord Auckland promise Shah Soojah, 
the exiled prince, the throne of Kabul against the 
better man. Dost Mahomed, and thereafter fought 
three bloody wars on Afgan soil to secure a bulwark 
for the Empke of India against the bogey of Russian 
menace. So did the Emperor of Japan promise full 
independence to Burma and Siam, and thereafter 
bled the two countries white in order to equip his 
troops for the further annexation of Asia to the land 
of the Rising Sun. And so did Rilma espouse the 
cause of the pretender against the rightful owner, 
and thereafter through the puppet on the throne of 
Kishkindlia commandeered the forces and resources of 
th*e country to plant the flag of the Solar Dynasty in 
the heart of Lanka ! Such is politics, and politics is 
not ethics. It is a ruthless struggle for power. Who- 
soever has brains in his head, and strength in his 
arms, and sternness in his heart, has also a feeling 
in his mind that he has a divine right to seize, by 
any means fair or foul, whatever he takes a fancy 
to. If he succeeds, everything foul will become fair; if 
he fails, everything fair will turn foul. As one 
poet observes : — 

“ Treason doth not succeeds, what is the 
reason ? If treason succeed, none dare call it 
treason, ” 
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Since success and failure are the criterion of right 
and wrong in politics, it is ridiculous to apply the 
ethical standards of ordinary life to the ways of the 
extraordinary conquerors of the world. They pre- 
vailed by virtue of their superior strength and 
skilful adaptation of means to an end, pushing the 
weaker and less clever to the wall. Let us pay 
homage to them for what they Ultimately achieved 
and study silently the grim situation which compelled 
them against their will to stoop down to methods 
which they themselves knew to be questionable. It 
is only when propagandists begin to spread sublime 
colours over their unscrupulous ways that they 
foolishly show them up as painted scoundrels. If 
they, for reasons of policy, cannot own up the truth, 
let them at least refrain from flimsy falsehood. 
Rama argues further : — 

‘ By inflicting capital punishment upon you 
I have paved your way to salvation and saved 
my Bharata from perdition. For the scriptures 
say that when an offender is spared chastisement, 
he sends the king to hell, whereas if he receives 
condign punishment, he goes straight to heaven. 
I have thus done you a favour for which instead 
of thanking me, you have the ingratitude to 
remonstrate with me.* ’ 

• Valmlki : IV. 18. 
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Dogmatism could go no farther. By rubbing in the 
salt of scriptures, Rama is really adding insult to 
injury. Moreover, Vali was not a subject of Bharata 
at all; secondly, offences against sexual morality are 
not usually punished with death. Chandra, the god 
of moon, was not sent to the gallows for incest with 
Jupiter’s wife; nor Indra, the king of heaven, for 
rape upon the wife of Gautama; nor Vishnu, the 
Lord of the Universe, for violating the chastity of 
Vrnda.* They were only made to suffer in such a 
way that by constant mortification they were puri- 
fied of all taint. That is the right way to reclaim a 
man from the mire of licentiousness and save his soul 
from perdition. But Rfima killed Vali unawares, while 
his mind was still sunk in lust ! He further says : — 

“ I am a Kshatriya given to hunting and 
you are a monkey living in the forest. If 1 have 
shot you stealthily while you were engaged with 
your rival, you cannot reproach mo for it. 
Remember that it is the special privilege of 
. hunters to kill their game unawares from a place 
of concealment.f ” 

• Tulasi-.l. 
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Inconsistency has reached its climax here. IfVali 
was no more than a monkey, it was absurd on the 
part of jRaraa to discuss ethics with him. Hunters 
pursue animals for the sake of lively sport and not 
to punish them for promiscuous sexual relations. 
Nor in honour of the hunted creatures are funeral 
rites ever arranged according to Vcdic formula, as 
was done by llfima in the case of Vfili.* It is indeed 
strange that while Rama makes away with Vali 
lightly as a monkey, he coronates his brother Sugriva 
splendidly as a man. Waters fetched from sacred 
rivers in golden jars and consecrated with Vedic 
mantras were sprinkled on the head of Sugriva with 
the form and ceremony prescribed by ancient sages 
in Srauta works.f Arc monkeys ever installed in this 
fashion ? When llfinia met Hannm:in for the first 
time, he was so impre.^fsed by his elegant speech that 
he could not help saying that Haniimfin must have 
studied the three Vedas and thoroughly mastered 


• Valmi/ii : IV. 25. 

t Valmiki : IV. 26. 
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the science of grammar,* Are monkeys ever capable 
of attaining such scholarship ? It is indeed unbe* 
coming on the part of Rfima to play upon the word 
Vcinara in defence of homicide and treat murder as 
mere sport by sheer verbal jugglery ! 

“We Kshatriyas are enlightened beings, the 
very gods born on earth to interpret to mankind 
by our acts the intricate principles of religion. 
T herefore what we say is law and what we do is 
right. You are but a benighted creature of the 
forest. You should not bandy words with me, 
but submit to your lot quietly in f '‘ll faith that 
you have been sacrificed on the altar of justice.!” 

Here ends the sijcech of Rama, The peroration is in 
keeping with the rest of the argument. It reminds 
one of Shakespeare’s lines : — 

“I am Sir Oracle, 

When I ope my lips, let no dog bark. ” 

♦ Valmiki:IV.3. 
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Indeed, in trying to save the face of Kama, his 
bards have fully laid him bare as a man swollen 
with insolence and conceit, arrogating to himself all 
wisdom and excellence, and admitting not a shred 
of intelligence and worth in his helplessly fallen foe. 
Well might his spirit in heaven lament, 

O God, save me from such friends ! ” 

The plain fact is that while working with a 
singleness of aim towards the one goal of his life, 
namely, the liberation of Aryavarta, Rama was 
often confronted with a situation where political 
necessity ran counter to moral sentiment. When he 
failed to reconcile the two, he preferred the former 
in the interest of his ideal, though he suffered 
excruciating pangs at heart on account of the other. 
Witness his ruthless abandonment of Sitii in public 
interest and his subsequent mental tortures to the 
end of his life; though he wielded the golden sceptre 
with a placid face, yet he carried a rankling dart 
within himself. Similarly, when he had to leave his 
father on deathbed, with none of his four sons by 
his side to soothe the agonies of his parting soul, 
and also his mother, with the shadow of widowhood 
gradually creeping over her tear-stained face, how 
much his heart must have ached ! But once his 
mind was made up, he did not then vacillate like 
Hamlet, saying : — 

‘ Now to go or rot to go, that is the question.’ 

He promptly suppressed his filial sentiments and 
fixing his eye only upon the much larger issue of 
his race, ho turned his back upon whatever might 
happen to his parents and entered upon his career 
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as the saviour of his people. Similar was the state 
of his mind when ho saw that unless Vali was 
removed secretly in this manner, the attainment of 
his goal was altogether impossible. He heaved a 
sigh, but steeled his heart and dispatched Vali out* 
right, and thereafter managed the sequel wonder* 
fully well, though his heart must have bled within. 
To say, as the above defence purports to show, that 
he felt morally exultant over this act, which he 
would fain have avoided but could not help doing, 
is to misjudge his character, to imply that he was 
dead to all finer feelings, and to deny him the grace 
of humanit}’^ which he actually had and which alone 
made his personality so lovable to all in spite of his 
occasional hardness of heart. 

Bhusa is the only poet who has boldly exposed 
the folly of justifying the murder of Vali on moral 
grounds. In his Abhi^ekn-mlfaka he has inserted a 
dialogue between Rama and Vali on the combat-field, 
in which the former is completely floored by the 
latter. As the aforesaid contest of words is highly 
interesting, it deserves to be elaborately stated here. 
Mortally wounded in the chest and gasping for 
breath, Vali looked tearfully at Rama and said 

“ You call your self a hero and a saint, but 
as far as I am concerned, you have killed me 
like a coward and a knave. If you had any grudge 
against me, why did you not meet me face 
to face instead of stabbing me from behind ? ” 
Rama replied rather haughtily : — 

‘ There is nothing objectionable in the 
manner in which* I have killed you You are, I 
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•ay, only a beast living in the forest, whereas I 
am a Kahatriya given to the sport of hunting. 
It is customary for all hunters to beguile the 
game first into a trap and then shoot it from 
behind the branches cf a tree or a thicket of 
creepers. I have acted similarly, and I do not 
think there is anything dishonourable in following 
the time-honoured custom. ’ 

Vali smiled sadly and said : — 

“So you choose to call me a beast and kill 
me. One may give a dog a bad name gratui- 
tously, then hang him callously, and call it fair 
and square. Such indeed are the. ways of enlighte- 
ned Kshatriyas who style themselves champions 
of justice ! Be it so. It is an eye-opener to me at 
the time of closing my eyes. However, let us now 
proceed on the assumption that I am only a 
beast of the forest, and see how far your act 
of killing me is justifiable. Now tell me, is it not 
a fact that hunters never kill any animal unless 
it is either eatable or harmful. Now it is as plain 
as daylight that in killing me your object was 
not to feast upon my flesh. I am not edible 
enough for your civilised stomach. Therefore I 
should like to know what harm I ever did you 
to deserve such deatli at your hands ? ” 

Now Rama felt that the ground on which ho had 
taken his stand was slipping from under his feet. 
Recovering his balance somehow, ho said a little 
indififerently ; — 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, you may not 
have done me any harm, but you have certainly 
wronged Sugriva by seizing his wife. Now 
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remember that incest with a younger brother’s 
wife is a* sin, altogether revolting to moral sense 
and entirely condemned by Aryan religion. 
Death is the only penalty prescribed for it and I 
have meted it out to you. ” 

On hearing these words Vali flared up and retorted : — 
“Be consistent, Rama ! You are blowing 
hot and cold in the same breath. You first call 
me a beast and then apply to me the moral and 
religious code which governs man’s conduct in 
society. The two things are incompatible. If I am 
no more than a beast of the forest, then certainly 
mv cf>nduct was in accordance with the law that 
reigns supreme in the jungle, namely, that might 
is right. But since you judge my conduct by the 
ethical standards of human society, you must 
first admit that I am a man. And if I am a man, 
as 1 really am, then by your own confession you 
stand sclf-coudcmned before me as a coward 
and a murderer. ” 

Now Rama felt that the ground under his feet was 
completely cut aw'ay. But like a drow'iiing man 
catciiing at a straw he said : — 

“I again repeat that you are a beast. But 
you are also at the same time the king of beasts. 
Indeed, as the lord of Kishkindha, you ought to 
have maintained a correet conduct. But since 
you swerved from the royal path, it was my 
duty as a Kshatriya t>> inflict capital punish- 
ment upon you. ” 

Vali made a gesture of disgust at Rama and said 
contemptuously . 
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“ 0 fie upon the rationality of a Kshatriya 
who has the insolence to call his feHow-being a 
beast, and has the brutality to butcher him in 
cold blood, and when questioned, has only a 
subterfuge to offer in self-defence ! Instead of 
answering mo straight, you have been constantly 
shifting your ground. Be it so. The sands of my 
life are running fast and I have only a few 
moments to live But before I close my eyes, I 
shall still run you down in the new position you 
have taken and die in moral triumph over you. 
Now tell me if a certain conduct is condemnable 
in a king, does the same conduct, or why, even 
worse than that, become commendable in his 
brother ? ” 

Rama could not guess W'hat Vrdi was driving at. Ho 
held his tongue and also his breath in apprehensive 
eagerness to hear more. Vali proceeded calmly ; — 

“ Some time ago, Rama, I had to leave my 
kingdom to quit scores with an old enemy of 
mine. Before I went, I entrusted my subjects, 
my wife, and my son to the protection of my 
brother Sugriva, whom I trusted as my own 
second self. But he betrayed my trust.* He 

• Valmiki ; IV. 55. 
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Here Angada says, “ Does my uncle Sugriva know even 
the meaning of virtue ? He is so wicked at heart that with 
fratricidal intentions he closed up the mouth of the cave, which 
my father had entered to putsue his enemy and which he had 
been asked to guard. " 
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plotbed against me and spread a rumour that I 
was dead. Then setting aside my son who was 
the legitimate heir, he usurped the throne and 
dragged my wife, Taj-a, into his harem. He thus 
committed an act of treason against me who was 
not oiily his king but also his elder brother and 
therefore as venerable to him as a father. He 
also committed an act of outrage upon Tara who 
was his elder sister-in-law and therefore as 
sacred to him as a mother. But though he stinks 
of treachery and incest, you kiss him as a paragon 
of virtue, and kick me as a monster of vice. Is 
that your idea of equity and justice ?” 

What reply could Rama make ? He quietly knelt 
down by the side of Vali, stroked his quivering body 
gently with his hand, and dropped a tear on his 
face,* He assured him that though policy would 
compel him to place his brother on the throne, yet 
he would carefully safeguard the life and interests 
of his son. Simultaneously with the coronation of 
Shgriva, he would install Angada in the office of 
Crown Prince, so that during the life-time of his 
uncle he would have equal share in the administra* 
tion, and after his death succeed to the throne with- 


* VnlmXki : IV. 24. 
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i. c. Oil hearing the pathetic words of Vali, the best of 
heroes, the eyes of Jlama, his slayer, were filled with tears and 
his mind was suffused with gloom. " 
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out any hitch. On hearing these words a look of 
calm came over the face of VSli, his body ceased to 
writhe with pain and his soul happily flew to heaven.* 


t But for Rama’s strict vigilnncc, Sugriva would have 
secretly made away with Angada, as is evident from the follow- 
ing apprehensions of Angada himself : — 

Vdlmiki : IV. 55. 
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i. e. ‘How can Sugriva ever let me live even, as I am the 
son of V&li, his rival ? He is so unscrupulous, cruel, and in- 
human that on some pretext or other he will cast me into a 
dungeon and finish me off there quietly for the sake of ensuring 
the permanency of the kingdom for himself and his offspring. " 

This was exactly Vali's anxiety also at the time of his 
death. Hence Rama's assurance was as it were a nectar to his 
passing soul. Compare in this couiiectioi^ the relations of 
Claudius and Hamlet in Shakespear’s The Prince of Denmark. 



CHAPTER VII 


Ihe Climax is reached 


Haviag compassed the death of Vali by an act 
contrary to all the laws of fair fighting and having 
disposed of his body honourably according to the 
rules of Vedic funeral, Rama sent Lakshmana into 
the city to arrange for the installation of Sugriva as 
king, and of Angada as Crown Prince, with form and 
ceremony, in pomp and splendour, appropriate to 
the occasion. It is highly significant that Rama did 
not personally attend the ceremony of Coronation. 
Perhaps the tragic fate of Villi and his d^ ing words 
so much rankled in his heart that he had no wish to 
scp with his own eyes the glorification of an ignoble 
wretch on the throne of a noble hero. Circumstances 
had compelled him to espouse the cause of Sugriva 
and use him as a tool, but he could have no real 
liking or respect for him. He excused himself on the 
plea that as he was serving his term of exile in the 
forest, he could not enter any town or village for 
fourteen years.* He stayed away from the jubilations 

* Vtihiiiki : IV. 26 . 
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in Kishkindha, and that gives us a glimpse of his 
inner character as distinct from his political doings. 

When Sugriva had realised his ambition, gained 
the kingdom and regained his wife, he dropped 
Bama completely from his mind and abandoned 
liimself solely to sensual indulgences. Treacherous 
and licentious before, he proved ungrateful and 
voluptuous afterwards,* Ilis love for his own wife 
was only skin-deep; what he passionately longed for 
was the lovely skin of Tara. With her ho sported 
day and night, leaving the kingdom to the care of 
his ministers, t Rama waited in vain to hear from 
him that he had started mobilising the resources of 
his country and putting his men in fighting trim for 
the sake of a gigantic struggle with Riivana. But no 
word came from him. The days passed without any 
activity. Precious time was being lost for nothing. 


• Valmxki : IV. 26. 
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Here Htiuuman rebukes Sugriva : Since you do not repay 
the debt of ij^ratitude you o\ve to llama and remain absorbed in 
carnal pleasures, you are evidently mean, ungrateful, false- 
hearted, and untruthful. Even Angada says the same thing. 


Valmlki : IV. 55. 
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The interminable delay on the part of Sngriva 
convinced him that his lacherous ally meant to leave 
him in the lurch, thinking that he had now nothing 
more to gain from him. He grew uneasy and lost 
his patience,* He sent Lakshraapa to warn him in 
categorical terms that if he did not fullill his part of 
the contract at once, he would soon find himself in 
hell. Hanumiin, the most capable man in Kishkindha 
and ever true to his oath of loyalty to Rama, also 
gave Sugriva a bit of his mind. He told him what 
the consequences would be, if he procrastinated any 
further t The threat told, and Sugriva was roused 
from his sloth to brisk activity. 

When Sugriva saw the fury of Lakshmana and 
heard his message, when he saw Hanumiin and other 
supporters of his altogether out of sympathy with 
him, lie realised the insceunty of his position. He 
knew full well that Rfinia still held the people so 
completely under his hypnotic power that if he so 
willed it, he could raise the devil against him in no 
time and bring about a revolution in Kishkindha in 
favour of Angada. He felt that he was standing on 
the brink of a volcano which might burst any 
moment and engulf him. Fear took possession of him 
and drove out all lust from his mind. His conscience 

• Ibid : IV. 28. gjfHFT 
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was now fully awake. Trembling from head to foot 
he went down on his knees before Lakshmaiia and 
cried for mercy. Thereafter ho put himself entirely 
at the service of Rama and worked vigorously to 
help forward his undertaking, rather through dread 
of punishment from him than from a sense of 
gratitude to him.* Preparations were set on foot in 
right earnest. Recruitment, training, and equipment 
of armies started all around. The storing of war 
material began. Arrangements for regular supplies 
were made. Reconnaissance parties were sent in 
various directions under competent loaders. 

To Hanumfin were entrusted two vital tasks. If 
he succeeded, it would be plain sailing to victory; 
if he failed, victory would be despaired of. The first 
task was. to discover a passage across the channel 
for conveying large bodies of troops easily, quickly, 
and safply to the shore of Laiika. Unless such a 
passage was discovered, further movement would 
come to a standstill. The second task was to win 
over VibhTshana and spread out through him* a 
net-work of informers, saboteures, and underground 
workers within the stronghold of Rfivana. Unless the 
enemy was weakened from within, his defeat from 

* Vulmiki ; IV. 55. 
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Here Angada says, “ SugrTva has sent us out to search for 
Sita only through fear of the wrath of Lnlcshraana and not 
through abhorrence of his own sin of ingratitude. How can 
there be any trace of virtue in him ? ” 
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without would be a sheer impossibility. In addition, 
Hanuman had to report on the coastal fortifications 
of Lankfi, their vulnerable points, the intricate lines 
of forts, ramparts, and moats that surrounded the 
city, the gates and their protection, the strength and 
condition of the army, the size and positioa of 
military buildings.* In all these tasks, though 
extremely difficult, Hanuman succeeded marvellously 
well by dash and courage, tact and foresight, and 
by presence of mind and readiness of resource. In 
fact he smoothed the path of Rfima and placed 
■"ic*ory almost within the hollow of his hand. Rama 
had only to close his fingers upon it. Hence the 
name of Hanuman is permanently associated with 
that of Rama as the ideal servant of the ideal master. 
He symbolises the spirit of loyal, intelligent, and 
disinterested service, which carries out orders at all 
costs, always discovering ways to get over difficulties 
and never inventing excuses to fight shy of them. 
He is our god of strength, purity, and devotion. 
There is not a village in India but has a temple of 
Hanuman in it. Valmiki says : — 

“ He is the best of men who, when appointed 
by his lord to a work of peculiar difficulty, does 
it as willingly and whole-heartedly as though it 
were his own. On a singular mission was Hanumw 


* Valmiki : VI. 3. 
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sent and with a signal success he returned. 

Indeed, he never stooped to meanness in life and 

always served Rama with loyalty. ’’ 

Now with regard to the first task of finding a 
passage, although the distance from India to Lanka 
is said to be eight hundred miles in Valmiki,t yet 
the position as it actually stands to-day is as 
follows. About two miles from the Indian coast, is 
the Island of Rameshwaram, which is eleven miles 
long and was, in the opinion of geologists, joined to 
the mainland some centuries ago by a rocky cause- 
way. About thirty miles from the Island of Rame- 
shwaram is the other island of Manar, which is 
nearly eighteen miles in length and is just off the 
opposite coast of Ceylon. Between these two islands 
stretches • a straggling chain of sandy rocks, sub- 
merged but not much below tlnTsurface of water, 
impassable to ships of burden and known in the 
present day as Adam’s Bridge. Thus though the 
distance of Lanka from the mainland is sixty miles 
from shore to shore, yet the real problem before 
Hanuman was how to negotiate the thirty miles of 
salt water between the two islets of Rameshwaram 


* Valrnm : VI. 1. 
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and Manar. Strong and agile as he was by nature, 
he discovered by dint of perseverance and defiance 
of danger this submerged chain of rocks, and by 
jumping from rock to rock with a pole he landed 
safe and sound on the shore of Lanka. That he 
traversed the distance in a single leap through the 
air is only a poetic appreciation of none the less 
romantic feat of llanuman in an unexplored sea. 
His struggle with the guardian demon of the sea 
during flight and with the watchful deity of Lanka 
on landing obviously refers to his fight with the 
sentilc'3 and watchmen, whom Havana must have 
posted on the island of Manar and on the shore to 
guard the hidden approach to his insular place, 
Hanfiman is said to have crushed both the demon 
and the deity with one stroke of his foot. It seems 
that the undisturbed peace which tlio Rakshasa 
sentries had enjoyed so far had lulled them into a 
false sense of security and made them careless. 
Naturally when Hanuman came upon them all of a 
sudden, they were too unprepared to resist and 
hence could be easily overthrown. He caught them 
napping and sent them to eternal peace. So did 
Tilnaji suri)rise the dosing sentries at Sinhagarh and, 
having dispatched them all without a noise, obtain 
a foothold on the wall of the fort. 

Having arrived at the city of Lanka, Hanuman 
remained hidden outside until dudk.* When the sun 

♦ YalmlM : V. 2. ^ «|cI5 I 
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went down, he assumed the disguise of an old hunch* 
back, bent double under the weight of years and 
therefore looking much smaller than his usual size. 
In this disguise he entered the city unnoticed and 
unsuspected. As ho hobbled along the streets, watch- 
ing and listening attentively, he gathered from the 
talk of the people that Sita was kept in A^okavana 
under a female guard. At about midnight he bent 
his steps towards that place, and there gliding softly 
from tree to tree under cover of darkness, ho arrived 
at a spot where at the foot of a Sinsapfi tree sat a 
woman, listless and limp, with her head leaning back 
languidly against its trunk, wrapped up in her own 
thoughts. A few Rakshasa-women, who were supposed 
to keep watch on her, sprawled carelessly around, 
thinking that she was too frail to need any watching, 
too timid to play them any tricks. The night had 
far advanced and sleep had naturally stolen upon 
them all.* HanumJin waited for a while and listened. 


( Continued from the j)revions page ) 

The TUaka 

* The Adhyaltna : V. 2. 
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No one stirred. All nature seemed hushed in silence. 
The moon rose softly above the horizon at this time 
and threw its mild splendour upon the face of the 
guarded woman. He peered at her closely. Could 
she be Sita, the world-famous embodiment of femi- 
nine grace and charm ? The contrast between the 
report and the reality struck him speechless. He was 
plunged in doubt for some time.* But who else 
could she bo ? The surroundings pointed to her 
being no other than Sitii. Obviously it was shame 
and sorrow gnawing at her heart that had altered 
her looks. Having tlins set his doubts at rest and 
assuming that she was SUa, he woke her up gently 
from her reverie. To convince her that he was a 
messenger from Rama he showed her his ring. He 
then narrated to her briedy all the events that had 
happened since her disappearance from Pauchavatl. 
He assured her that preparations were almost 
complete to take full vengeance on Ravana and 
release her honourably from her dishonourable 
captivity. From her he learnt, among other things, 
that Trijata was a jewel of a woman and that 
Sarama often told her, by way of consolation, how 
her husband sympathised with Rama and detested 
Ravana. Who was Sarama ? The wife of Vibhishana ! 
Indeed, this augured well for his negotiations with 
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him. Bidding farowoll to Sit5, he made his way 
to Vibhishana’s house. 

He found Vibhisbana too willing to join in the 
conspiracy against his brother to need much persua- 
tion from him. He was, as it were, waiting to receive 
overtures from the enemy. Directly the bait of 
royalty was dangled before his eyes, his mouth 
watered profusely and his heart overflowed with 
affection for Bama. Rama’s cause appeared to him 
right and justj that of Ravana, unjust and wrong. 
Why should it not ? By the grace of Rama he could, 
without losing a single drop of his blood, rise from 
the position of a nonentitj'^ to the dignity of a king, 
if only he betrayed his brother and helped secretly 
in the wholesale slaughter of his blood relations. It 
was a fine bargain, and who that has a speck of 
wisdom in his head would ever refuse it ? Moreover, 
by working against his own kith and kin there was 
no fear of his .ever losing face in the world; on tho 
contrary, his face would be brightened for ever by 
coming over to Rama; for even fdth became fragrant 
by contact with flowers. Then why should he bo 
infamous by associating himself with Rama ? Tho 
bards of Rama would never show him up a traitor, 
but proclaim him a lover of truth, a supporter of 
right, and a pillar of virtue ! Tho bargain was there- 
fore struck in the very first meeting. It was decided 
that Vibhishana should continue to stay in Lanka as 
long as he did not fall under the suspicion of Ravapa. 
Till then he was to collect and supply up-to-date 
information of military value to Rama, Ho must 
also through his agents spread discontent among the 
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people, telling tliem that Havana was unnecessarily 
exposing them to tho horrors of war for the sake of 
a mere wench. He must carefully hide from their 
minds the real racial issue involved in the forth- 
coming struggle, the issue for which Havana had 
worked and toiled, fought and triumphed over the 
Aryans throughout his life, — the Aryans who had 
aggressively descended into the land of his fore- 
fathers, dispossessed them of their rich soil in the 
north, pushed them into the wilderness of tho south 
and called them demons into the bargain, themselves 
poping as descendants of tho gods ! Vibhishana was 
warned never to touch upon this vital question of 
racial survival in his propaganda. And so he agreed 
in his own selfish interest. Both shook hands with 
each other, fully satisfied in their own way, and parted. 

Having thus mataphorically set fire to the 
enemy’s stronghold, Hanumun returned as quietly 
as he had gone, but with one big difference. When 
he went, his heart had sunk in despair at the sight of 
the terrible fortifications of Laiika, bewildering in 
construction and bristling with engines of destruction. 
Ho says 

‘ Of what avail will tho valour of our warriors 
bo here ? This Lanka can never bo carried by 
assault. Even if Rama lands here, what possibly 
can he do, though mighty-armed he may be ? 
To try to breach these defensive lines is to dash 
one’s head against a rocky wall. The Rakshasas 
here are so fierce and determined that words of 
conciliation can never soften them; so loyal and 
united, that seeds of dissension can never take 
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root among them; and so tenacious and brave 
that they will rather sell their lives dear than 
yield an inch of ground cheap. If my first 
impressions prove correct in the end, there is not 
the ghost of a chance for us. ’* 

Thus had Ilanumfiu felt depressed on arriving in 
Lanka. But when he came away from there, his 
heart was buoyed up with a hope of victory, which 
almost amounted to a certainty. He says : — 

‘'By me has this Lankfi been wounded in its 
vital part, from where it will now bleed to death. 
1 have already consigned it to blazes, and before 
long it will be a heap of ashes. The fortifications 
may look impregnable from without, but the 
canker-worm I have planted inside will eat them 
hollow from within. Let the weapons of Indrajit 
dazzle the eye, but they w ill be as harmless as a 
firefly. I now feel confident that I can alone wipe 
out tins island with all its inhabitants and 
finish Havana with all his relations. If I had the 
permission, I would have laid him low myself. 
But Havana is a noble soul after all and deserves 
to be dealt with like a hero on the open field. 
As a faithful servant of llrima, my duty ends 
with sowing the seeds of victory. Let my lord 
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now como here personally and reap a rich 
harvest of glory. ”* 

This is, in my opinion, the true meaning of 
Hanuman’s visit to Lanka. The fantastic description, 
full of cloying detail, given by several poets and 
dramatists as to how he laid the garden waste, 
where Sita was by Havana kept; how he slaughtered 
singlehanded the Rakshasa warriors by hundreds; 
how he slipped them one and all, but in the end let 
himself be caught to make further ghastly havoc; 
how he drew his tail to abnormal length, until it 
reacLcd the cloudland; how they stripped the city 
naked to wrap it up from end to end; how they 
failed to set it aflame, when Rava^a blew it into 
flames and had his whiskers all aflame; how with 
his fieiy tail he jumped from place to place and 
setting the houses all ablaze, burn" the city to dust 
and ashes, — all such description, which is obviously 
meant for the amusement of the illiterate, the 
childish, and the credulous, must be rejected as 
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altogether absurd and misleading. The Marathi 
poets are most guilty in this respect. They had to 
popularise the Rfinuiyaua among the hill tribes of 
the Western Ghats, and therefore to catch the 
imagination of these backward people they painted 
each scene in glaring colours and with superhyper- 
bolic touches. Thus the poet Ramadfisa describes the 
adventures of Hanunian in this way : — 

‘When they applied fire to his tail, it 
smouldered and smoked, but would not burn 
with flame. Warriors came in successive waves 
to blow it into a blaze, but they all blowed 
themselves out of wind. Then came Rdvana 
fulminating with rage, and as he emitted a strong 
current of breath, the smoking fire burst into 
flames, spluttering and crackling aloud. His 
moustaches and whiskers, which for years had 
grown to coarse luxuriance, burnt merrily and 
disappeared in specks of ashes. As the tail 
blazed forth emitting terrific noise, Hamlmun 
flew up to a tremendous height and burnt the 
Trikuta mountain on which the city of Lanka 
stood. Thrusting his tail into houses through 
gates, he set everything burning — towers and 
turrets, markets and stalls, buildings and 
palaces. The citizens ran about stark naked, 
helter-skelter, screaming and shouting. ’* 


* The Samarlha RumSyaijh : Sundarakaiula (In Maiaihi). 
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What these poets forget is that Hanuman had 
been sent on an extremely delicate mission, and it 
would have been altogether impolitic on his part to 
indulge in monkey tricks and, by revealing himself 
thus glaringly, to put Havana wise to the storm that 
was secretly brewing over his head. In Vdlmiki he 
himself says : — 

“The Rakshasas here are so spirited and 
brave, so watchful and alert that to elude their 
vigilence and do our job is not easy. I must 
therefore move with great caution and commit 
no act of indiscretion. I must bear in mind that 
I am alone, with none to help me; hence I can 

( Continued from the previoua pane ) 
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be easily overpowered, aiTested, and shot dead 
as a spy. Indeed, if my presence is detected here, 
the entire plan of my master will miscarry and I 
shall thus be guilty of an unpardonable breach 
of faith. Those ambassadors and agents who do 
not keep strictly to the orders they have 
received, and in their love of the spectacular, act 
in utter disregard of time and place are not the 
supporters but betrayers of their master’s cause,”* 

How inconsistent with these sensible words are 
the senseless descriptions of later Sanskrit and 
Prakrit poets ! If Hanumiln really possessed such 
miraculous prowess that he could run amok with 
impunity in the very stronghold of Havana and 
whip his troops to death with a single stroke of his 
tail, why did Hama, after securing his inestimable 
services, plan the destruction of VJlli to gain his 
army and .treasury, or threaten SugrTva with dire 
results if he delayed in supplying him the necessary 

V&lmlki : V. 2. 
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sinews of war, or even when fully equipped with men 
and material, still say anxiously* ; — 

“ Iliivapa is a formidable enemy, still so far 
beyond me that I do not know how I shall be 
able to get the better of him ? ” 

Or even after the triumphant return of Hanumun 
from Lanka, still pass nights and days restlessly 
over the problem as to liow he should transport his 
troops across the channel, and sayf : — 

“Hanuman has done well in tracing the 
whereabouts of SUa; but at the sight of this 
ocean, so vast and profound, my heart sinks 
\s ithin me. The monkey warriors are all assembled 
to fight for me, but how will they reach the 
battleground which is on the other side ? ” 

Rama certainly would never have lost his peace of 
mind, if Hanuman could really swell to the size of a 
mountain and stretch his tail to interminable length. 
For he could as well then form an excellent bridge 
with his tail for the troops to cross over to Lanka. 
Or why, there was even no necessity of taking this 
trouble; for, by simply extending his tail, Hanuman 
could drag the whole Island down to the feet of 
Riima, just as CJullivcr had pulled the entire fleet of 
ships at Lilliput with only one of his arms ! 

* Vdlmllit :IV.29. 
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Alas ! How these puerile bards have degraded 
the glorious history of Rama to the level of a 
cock-and-bull story. Alas ! How they have smothe- 
red the genuine poetry of Valmiki with their addi- 
tions of tawdry art and taken such a stranglehold 
on the minds of our people that in times of crisis 
this land of Rama has always looked to miracles 
from heaven, and sunk lower and lower in slavish 
mentality. The foreigners have taken full advantage 
of this monkoy-tail-riddcn faith of ours and put the 
yoke squarely upon our neck. We have borne the 
yoke loyally and in childish belief that some day 
Hanuman would extend the backward appendage 
of his body to lift us up from the mire of drudgery 
and place us on top of the world. Tlius though the 
Ramayapa is fervently road by us, the fruit thereof 
has gone to our conquerors from the North and 
the West. 

When 'Hanuman made his report to Rama, he 
felt exceedingly happy. With tears in his eyes he 
embraced Hanuman and said : — 

“ I have no words to express my gratitude 
to you, nor any reward to offer you in return 
for your services, I simply call you my all-in-all. 
Henceforth you will have permanent place 
by my side. ”* 

1 The Adhyaltna : V. S. 
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Hence it is that no temple or picture of Bama is said 
to be complete without the figure of Hanuman 
close by. However, thereafter began the movement 
of the troops from Kishkindhfi towards the southern 
coast. The march of the army is graphically des» 
cribcd in the AdhyCUma as follows : — 

“Sugriva was the Commander-in-chief of 
all forces; the other Chiefs took their stations at 
the head of their respective divisions. The troops, 
well armed and appointed, formed a square with 
Rama aiid Lakshmana in the centre. Their 
numbers were large and their spirits high. Day 
and night they inarched on in the most regular 
order, swift as the wind, passing lightly over 
mountains, wilds, and sands in utter scorn of 
the difficulties of the route, subsisting on the 
fruits and roots of the forest, maintaining inter* 
communication among themselves with sounds 
of shells, encouraging each other to hasten on to 
exterminate Ruvana, the pest of the w'orld, until 
they reached the southern shore, where they 
looked with astonishment at the waves of the sea, 
rolling one after another with a tremendous noise.” 
When the shore was reached, the first concern of 
Rama was to see that the troops were comfortably 
encamped in huts made of leaves. Then as he lay 
cogitating about his further moves, there came a 
report that Vibhishana had arrived with four of his 
principal conspirators. It was a happy news, which 
promised a solution of his immediate difficulties. 

After the departure of Hanuman, Vibhishaua 
could not stay long in* Lanka, but had to fly for his 
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<iear life. Ravana somehow came to know of his 
secret dealings with the enemy and subversive 
activities in the kingdom. One day he called him 
into his presence and gave it him hot ; — 

“You are a disgrace to the Rakshasa race. 
I cry shame upon you. If you were not my 
brother, your head would not have remained on 
your shoulders by now. You are a dirty dog and 
I don’t wish to see your wretched face again. 
Get out of my sight, if you love your life. I 
would rather dwell with my deadly enemy or 
even with a furious poisonous serpent, but never 
with a person like you who wish well to the 
enemy and speak ill of me, who harbour blackest 
intentions towards mo under a show of friendly 
instructions and carry a rotten spul within under 
a saintly face. You say that it is dishonourable 
to carry ofiF another’s wife, but is it honourable 
to mutilate another’s sister ? I have at any rate 
given the honours of a lady to the w'ife of Riliua, 
but he treated my sister worse than a dog. The 
dog loses only his tail, but she has lost her face 
for ever. If you had any sense of honour, you 
would never plead for him, but cry for revenge 
like me. Shameless as you are, you advise me to 
kiss the feet of Rama who has kicked us all on 
the head. Well, if it pleases you, do it yourself.”* 

( Continued on next page ) 
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Vibhishana did not beg of Rama his bhakti, as is 
popularly believed, but kingdom, life, and happiness 
for himself at the cost of his own brother, in 
destroying whom, root and branch, he promised his 
fullest help to llama to the best of his ability. Rama 
knew him to be as despicable as Sugriva and would 
not promise him an3’thing in return, until he had 
disclosed to him first all the secrets of Ravana, his 
weaknesses and strength. It is onlj' after Vibhishana 
had laid the required information at his feet that he 
ordered a pot of water to be brought from the sea, 
and having emptied it on his head, declared him 
solemnly the future Lord of Lanka.* After this 
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Bama called together a Council of War to consider 
how they should cross the ocean. Some suggested 
swimming, others jumping. Vibhishana laughed down 
their suggestions and said that Lanka could never 
be taken by going there in driblets, but must be 
assaulted in force all at once. He, therefore, insisted 
that a bridge should be built on the foundation of 
the rocks that lay hidden from shore to shore. His 
proposal was fully approved by Rama and unani- 
mously accepted by all.* Thereupon Nala, the 
engineer, offered to undertake this task, if the 
required material was supplied him in sufficient 
quantity. Forthwith labour gangs were dispatched 
in all directions; and they brought trunks of trees, 
slabs of stone, ropes of grass, and tendrils of creepers, 
and gave them all to Nala. The bridge was put 
through in five days,t a remarkable achievement 
like that -of the Japanese in the last Great War, 
when they constructed a causeway from Malaya to 
Singapore in a couple of days and took the British 
general completely by surprise and altogether unpre- 
pared to meet the sudden attack. When the bridge 
was completed, Rtima ordered Vibhishana to go 

* Ibid : VI. 19. 
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ahead and establish a bridgehead on the other side. 
This step taken by Buma shows his foresight. 
Treachery was till then unknown among the 
Eakshasas, and therefore it could not be said with 
certainty whether Vibhishana was really a traitor 
or only luring Kama to his destruction. If it trans^ 
pircd that he was playing a double game, he could 
at once be shot dead; if he was correct in his 
information about the safety of a particular landing 
place, he could be further trusted. Moreover his 
presence on the enemy’s shore with his Bakshasa 
fol!.''^'ers would not excite suspicion for some time, 
at least until the whole army had safely crossed 
over and dug itself in.* 

Before the army had crossed the sea, Bavapa 
was informed by Siirdiila, an officer of the Intelli- 
gence Department, about its arrival on the southern 
coast in large numbers, its preparations and its 
future intentions. Eavana sought to break up its 
strength by means of dissension. He asked his 
tuusted spy, Suka, to enter the enemy’s camp in the 
disguise of a vunara and deliver the following 
message to Sugriva : — 

“ I wonder at your alliance with Bama. How 
does it affect you at all, if I brought away his 
wife ? Why should you waste your precious 
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blood on his account ? You have now nothing to 
gain from him, but everything to lose by fighting 
for him. You will please remember my pact of 
friendship with your brother. I wish to continue 
the same relations with you and I hope you will 
reciprocate my sentiment. ”* 

But the camp was so well-guarded under the 
directions of Hanuman that before Suka could get 
in touch with Sugriva, he was caught and produced 
before Rama. Rama ordered that he should be kept 
under arrest until the army had safely landed on 
the other shore. Thereafter he was set free and asked 
to tell Ravana that he was now held in a vice and 
could not escape. 

There is an adage in Sanskrit that whom the 
gods wish to destroy, him they deprive of clear 
thinking. Ravana held the enemy so cheap and 
counted so much on the diplomatic ability of Suka 
that having sent him away to talk over Sugriva, he 
gave no more thought to the matter and went to 
sleep. Sarana, another spy of his, tried to wake him 
up, but he did not choose to stir either during the 
construction of the bridge, or when the army was 
crossing over. It is difficult to account for his 
inactivity. He was a great warrior, famous for his 
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lightning tactics, but on this occasion he showed 
peculiar indifference and sluggishness. Was he too 
chivalrous to attack the enemy at a disadvantage 
and smash him on the narrow passage at sea ? Or 
was it a part of his strategy to have him on his own 
ground, then cut off his retreat and annihilate him 
to the last man ? Whichever way the truth may lie, 
he was mistaken either way. He had only one chance, 
the first and last, of averting his doom, and he let it 
slip like the Scottish King, James IV, at Flodden, 
‘where shiver’d was Scotland’s spear and broken 
was her shield. ’ The feelings of the Scottish bard at 
this overwhelming disaster break out as follows : — 

From Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
And heedful watch’d them as they cross’d 
The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden, on thy airy brow. 

Since England gains the pass the while, 

And struggles through the d'^ep defile ? 
What checks the fiery soul of James ? 

Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed, 

And sees, between him and his land, 
Between him and Tweed’s southern strand, 
His host liOrd Surrey lead ? 

What ‘ vails the vai > knight-errant’s brand ? 
0 Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 

0 for one hour of Wallace Wight, 
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Or well-skill’d Bruce, to rule the fight, 

And cry — ‘ Saint Andrew and our right ! ’ 
Another sight had seen that morn, 

From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 

And Flodden had been Bannockbourne ! 

The precious hour has pass’d in vain, 

And England’s host has gain’d the plain; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still. 
Around the base of Flodden hill. 

How similar would have been the pathetic cry 
of a B&kshasa bard, if he had survived the massacre 
at Lahka ! 

The movements of Eama were so quick that by 
the time Rfivana awoke to the full gravity of the 
situation, he was hemmed in on all sides and cut off 
not only from the rest of the worid but also from 
the rest of the island, as Napoleon III was at Metz 
in the Franco-German War of 1870. The blockade 
of Lanka was complete. Vibhishana proved an 
acquisition of inestimable value. He had first-hand 
knowledge of the topography of the place, of the 
fortifications and weapons of Havana, of his generals 
and their specialities in offence and defence, of the 
numbers and disposition of his troops, of the location 
of his granaries and armouries and manufactories, of 
the secret passages leading to and out of the city. 
This knowledge he laid at the feet of Rama. Valmiki 
tells us that Rama posted his generals and marshalled 
his troops according to the directions of Vibhishapa, 
so that each of his generals might be more than a 
match to the opposing general pn th6 other side, 
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*My secret agents, he said, have just returned 
from the city with valuable information, which 
you will carefully listen to before making your 
dispositions. ’* 

The details need not be given here. The point that 
stands out clearly before us is that Ravana was 
crushed not so much by the prowess of Rama as by 
the treachery of his own brother. 

According to the Tilaka commentary on Vdlmlki^ 
the siege of Lanka lasted for eighty-eight days, 
s^’ar^ing on the second day of the bright fortnight 
of Magha and ending on the fourteenth day of the 
dark fortnight of Chaitra.f During this period the 
tide of battle swung to and fro, causing elation and 
dejection in turn among the combatants. Both the 
sides are said to have suffered heavil}'; rivers are 
said to have flowed from their blood, and hills to 
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have been formed of their corpses. But whereas the 
ranks of tlie Rakshasas thinned out considerably, 
those of the Vanaras continued at their original 
strength. The poetic explanation, as given in Valmiki 
and others, is that Hanuman frequently brought 
miraculous herbs from the northern mountain 
Gandhamadana, whereby the dead on his side were 
soon restored to life and w'cre ready again to resume 
the fight. But the Rilkshasas, once slain upon the 
field, never rose to their feet again and had to be 
thrown into the sea.* The rational explanation 
seems to be that since Rama had taken care to see 
that his communications with the mainland were 
held intact, he received regularly from the north 
reinforcements in men and material; thus his losses 
were quickly made good, w'hereas those on the side 
of Rilvana could never be replaced, as he was in a 
beleaguered fortress. 

The insidious propaganda conducted by the 
agents of Vibhishaua inside the city and the irre- 
parable losses inflicted by the soldiers of Rama from 
outside told in the long run. Serious discontent 
broke out among the citizens. Cries and curses 
filled the air, Havana who had been the idol of his 
people now fell in their estimation to the level of an 
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idiot. There was not a woman in Lanka but had^lost 
her husband or her son or her brother. They 
all wailed : — 

“ Damnation to Surpanakha who incited 
Ravana to bring Sita for our destruction ! For 
her sake he incurred the deadly hostility of 
Rama. If he had only listened to the salutary 
advice of Vibhlsha^ia, this city of gold, where 
birds of paradise warbled day and night, would 
not have been the city of corpses, with vultures 
swarming over the putrid flesh.”* 

In spite of these lamentations continuously splitting 
his ears, in spite of his losses mounting higher each 
day, in spite of the growing shortage of everything 
and increasing difiiculties on all sides, Ravana 
conducted the defence admirably and retained his 
hold on the army so well that in spite of its dimini* 
shing strength it fought on with undiminished vigour. 
The exploits of Indrajit gave Rama moments of 
blackest despair. He says ; — 

“How are we to overcome this young hero 
who rules the fight everywhere and is yet no- 
where to be seen. He dazzles us with his micfsiles 
and baflles our efforts to locate him. Our army 
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has lost so many of its bravest officers that it 
now looks desolate. We two have been disabled 
and put out of action. What hope is there 
now for us ? ”* 

From this despondent mood he had to be roused 
and stirred to action by his friends : — 

“ Don’t forget yourself, Rama ! Where has 
gone your buoyant spirit ? This is not the time 
to feel sore over our wounds, but to quit scores 
with our enemy. Indrajit may have worked 
havoc, but we can still rise superior to him, if 
we keep our wits about us. If you despair, our 
army will soon dissolve into a rabble rout. Be 
on your mettle, Rama, and look tlio present 
situation squarely in the face. ”t 
Indeed, Indrajit proved true to his name. But 
what could mere valour do against heavy odds ? He 
knew that he was fighting with his back to the wall 
and that the end was within sight. In the last resort 
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he turned to one mysterious weapon of his, which 
he had designed but not yet materialised. He had 
so far shrunk from using it, as he could not gauge 
its effect. Perhaps it might plunge all, friends and 
foes alike, into one common ruin. But he now 
decided to give it a tangible shape and use it, what- 
ever the outcome might be. Let the world turn over 
a new leaf and start afresh, if it came to that. As 
the weapon was being forged to perfection in a 
hidden factory under his direct supervision, as 
Hitler’s was in Germany, the spies of Vibhishana 
h.irried to convey him the new's of it. He warned 
llama that if Ind raj it’s weapon saw the light of day, 
it would darken his future for ever. Even a moment’s 
delay was fatal. Let Indrajit and his weapon be 
both buried together, while they were still under- 
ground. Thereafter Havana would be as good as 
dead.* Lakshmana therefore went at once with 
select troops by the secret passage shown by 
Vibhishana and took Indrajit unawares. Though 
caught in a corner, he did not cry quarter, but 
fought to the death like a true hero. 

Riima was at this time supplied with an armoured 
car from the north by the king of kings and with 
a new miracle of destruction by Agastya from 
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Bapdak&ra^ya.* Thus ‘ equipped, he felt doubly 
confident. Havana, on the other hand, saw nothing 
but darkness around him. With the death of his son, 
the bravest of the brave, and with the destruction 
of his arsenal, the chief source of his strength, his 
last hope vanished. Now to wish for victory was 
mere self-deception, but to ask for quarter was a 
humiliation worse than death. Therefore he was 
determined to fight to the last ounce of his blood. 
He took the field in person and, with a few remnants 
of his forces, performed such feats of valour that 
Rama-Ravana-battle came to bo called by the poets 
a unique fight, unprecedented before and unsnr- 
passed afterwards. Even Rama admired him thus ; — 
“How brilliant is his martial spirit ! He 
dazzles the eye with his splendours, as though he 
were the sun itself. As he stalks on the battle- 
field, . it seems as if he is the King of Terrors in 
human form. ”f 

He fought on unmindful of his wounds and many a 
time had to be bronght back in a senseless condition 
from the battle-field. But when he recovered his 


* The Adhyatam ; VI. 11. 
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consciousness, he refused to lie in bed and returned to 
the fight breathing freely, though bleeding profusely. 
His rebuke to the charioteer is worth quoting : — 

“With whose permission did you bring me 
away ? Do you take me effeminate, weak, or 
afraid of death ? I would rather perish facing my 
enemy than seek safety by turning my back. 
Take me straight to the battlefield again and 
remember that Ravana never returns home 
except as a victor crowned with laurels, or as a 
;'<'>rpse bestrewn with flowers. ”* 

Tlius fighting manfully for eighteen days, uncon- 
querable as ever in spirit, he died at last a hero’s 
death.f He was great. While he lived, he rose to the 
zenith of power and prosperity. His race had been 
lying in obscurity since the battle of Tripuri; he 
raised it to conspicuous heights by tremendous 
effort. Such was the magnificence of his rule that 
the island of Lanka under him came to be spoken of 
as paved with slabs of gold. He possessed irresistible 
prowess, but lacked liberal policy; hence though he 
allowed the Aryan kings to retain their thrones 
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after surrender, he failed to establish his empire in 
the hearts of Aryan people. He was satisfied that 
they feared him and never cared if they loved him 
not. But when the edge of his sword was skilfully 
turned by Rama and he had nothing to fall back upon, 
he ruefully remembered the words of Anarapya : — 

“Though I die a victim to your brute force, 
yet the spirit of freedom is immortal. It will 
assert itself in due course and, through iny scion, 
destroy you root and branch. ”• 

Nevertheless he was great. According to his 
lights he did his best to retrieve the fortunes of his 
race and to recover from the Aryans what he 
honestly felt was unjustly wrested by them from his 
forefathers. In the words of Stevenson, be meant 
well, did his best, and if he failcd j was a faithful 
failure. If we judge him from this point of view, he 
ranks much higher than Alexander whom history 
calls Great in spite of overrunning countries which 
had done him no harm, much higher than Napoleon 
who is styled Great in sjnte of deposing hereditary 
kings and putting his underlings in their place. The 
following elegy sung by Vibhishana over his grave 
Bums up his qualities : — 
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“He enjoyed the pleasures of life to the full, 
relieved the needy of their wants, rewarded the 
servants with liberal gifts, was kind to his 
friends and bitter to his foes. He pursued know- 
ledge with a zest, worshipped the sublime with 
reverence, was bold in his undertakings and firm 
in his austerities. ”• 

Even Rfima pays * him the following tribute of 
praise ; — 

* “With bis valour blazing hot as ercr, his 

t v^urage unflinching, and his energy inexhaustible, 
he fought upto the last moment with supreme 
self-confidence and in utter disregard of death. 
He was far and away the greatest hero of his 
time. He perished no doubt, but not through 
w eakness of nerve, but entirely by adverse turn 
of fate. War is after all a game of chance and no 
one can claim victory as his birthright; for the 
slightest thing may turn the scale in favour of 

one or the other. I mav as well have been slain 

■ • 

by him as he has been by mo. However, with 
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his death terminates all my enmity with him. I 
shed a tear for him as though he were my 
own brother. Let due honours be paid to his 
remains.”* 

But in spite of this the name Ravana connotes to 
the Indian masses nothing but what is evil, what 
is sinful, what is despicable. Why ? A fair-minded 
critic in ancient India solved the puzzle with 
remarkable insight, and in solving it also warned 
us against the wonderful power of propaganda. 
He says : - 

“ While the glory of Ruvana has shrunk to 
insignificance, that of Rfima has swelled out of 
all proportion. Both were extraordinary in their 
own way and worked honestly for the exaltation 
of their respective races. But in spite of the 
sameness of their merits there has been a vast 
difFerehce in respect of their fame. This is all 
due to the magic pen of Valmiki. Therefore, O ye 
rulers of earth, beware of poets ! It docs not 
matter what you actually are, but how you have 

* Vrdmiki ; VI. 109. 
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been painted by them. What you achieve in your 
lifetime may perish hereafter, but what these 
po^ts write in their books will live for ever. And 
what you have been shown in their immortal 
works will go down to eternity as gospel truth.”* 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Catastrophe 


After the death of Ravana, Vibhisliana was 
installed according to previous agreement on the 
throne of Lauku. Both he and Sugriva accompanied 
Rilma to Ayodhya, where they attended his corona- 
tion and made obeisance to him as their suzerain 
lord. Always courteous and never supercilious, Rama 
treated them as his equals, introduced them to all as 
his truest friends,* and entertained them most 
cordially while they stayed. At the time of depar- 
ture they had the rare honour of being presented 
with tokens of regard at the hands of Sitfi herself If 
Naturally they returned to their respective king- 
doms fully pleased with themselves, without any 
sense of humiliation which alone is the cause of all 
bitterness between the conquerors and the conquered. 
The result was that in course of time the Rukshasas 
and the Vanaras imbibed the culture and civilisation 

* Kaliihtsa : XIII. 
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of the Aryans and ceased to exist as separate peoples. 
The astounding achievements of Rama, coupled with 
his liberal policy, led to willing acceptance of his 
paramountcy all over India. A few partisans of 
Havana, such as Lavanusura, went underground and 
from there carried on their subversive activities for 
some time,* But they were soon exterminated by 
Satrnghna, who thereafter came to be classed as a 
hero along with his twin-brother, the famous 
conqueror of Indrajit. Having established peace and 
order within the empire, Rama then turned his 
atttjiiuon to its North-Western Frontier, from where 
hordes of rapacious invaders have, time after time, 
poured into the smiling plains of Hindustan owing 
to sheer negligence of our native rulers in the past. 
The country of the upper Indus was at this time 
occupied by a turbulent people, the Gandharvas, 
whom Yudhajit, the king of Kekaya, had been 
unable to subdue.f At his request, therefore, Bharata 
was sent there, and he not only vanquished them 
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but also disarmed them for good, putting the lute 
in place of the sword in their hand.* In this way the 
truculent tribe of the Gandharvas took to minstrelsy 
and dispersed into bands of musicians all over 
the world. 

The last days of Rama were exceedingly unhappy. 
And so were those of many heroes of history, who 
bent the destinies of nations in their lifetime and 
rose to heights of power and prosperity by ways 
which only the ends they sought could justify, but 
which justice itself must call unscrupulous and 
bloodstained : Witness the fate of Alexander and 
Napoleon, Ghazni and Ghory, Dupleix and Clive, 
Bismarck and Kaiser, Hitler and Mussolini ! Indeed, 

* Kalidasa : XV. 

• Valmxki : VII. 101. 
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N. B. Taksha and Pushkala were the two sons of Bharata, 
who were posted respectively in Takshasila, near- 
about Bawaljiindi or Peshawar, and in Pushkala vata, 
nearabouts Aitock on the Western bank of ibe 
Indus. Gandhara is the modem Kandahar. The 
adjectives used in connection with the country of 
the Gandharvas, namely, splendid, fruitful, blessed 
by Nature, exceedingly charming, and not easily 
accessible, point distinctly to Kashmir. Thus 
Gandharvadc^a seems to have comprised Kandahar, 
the N. W. province, and Kashmir-, 
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there is a good deal of truth in the Greek conception 
of Nemesis who keeps watch in the Universe and 
sees that no transgression of Heaven’s law goes 
unchastised, Rama had deliberately in the beginning 
made Sita, his pretext for destroying Ravapa root 
and branch,* and the same Sitii in the end became 
involuntarily his goddess of retribution to destroy 
his peace and happiness for ever ! Indeed, no sooner 
had he held the sceptre of universal sovereignty 
in his hand than the dart of divine vengeance 
enterr-’ his soul and remained there rankling till his 
death,! His own subjects, who had received him 
back with open arms, grumbled about his having 
received Sita back into his arms. They strongly 
suspected her character and somehow felt that she 

* The Adhydtma : H. 1 . 
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i. e. Alas I No sooner do I ascend tbe throne than have I to 
abandon my dear Sita I The world has suddenly turned topsy- 
turvy for me. The very purpose of my existence is now over. 
The earth now looks to me an unwt* ded garden that runs to 
seed ; things rank and gross in nature possess it completely. 
Life has no charms for me. My body is doomed to tortures. To 
whom shall I look r Alas ! Consciousness was implanted in me 
to suffer pain only : life is as it were a dart of adamant driven 
into my heart to lacerate it9 vitals. 
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had yielded to the seductions of Havana. Therefore 
they wished her expulsion from the royal family, 
lest their own wives should claim immunity from 
chastisement for similar license by reference to her. 
That Rama should continue to bestow his caresses 
upon one who was obviously faithless to him filled 
them with dismay. Whispers of discontent buzzed 
throughout the city.* When these were reported to 
him by his spies, lie could hardly believe his own 
ears. Therefore ':o ascertain the truth of the matter 
he consulted the members of his inner circle, and 
when they also testified to the correctness of the 
report, his heart sank within him.f For, to escape 
from public censure there was no other way left 
open to him but to cast her away callously. 

Here two questions arise before us. Firstly, were 
the subjects of Rama really so uncharitable that 
instead of feeling compassionate tov^ards their own 
queen, who was still smarting under the recollections 
of her abduction, they should desire her banishment 
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from society to solitude, where she would again be 
an easy prey to the beasts of prey and to brutes in 
human form ! Some of the later poets have seen this 
point and therefore, in order to save the people of 
Ayodhya, from the charge of inhumanity, they have, 
in place of Valmiki’s account, substituted another 
story of their own invention. They say that a certain 
washerman, whose wife had stayed one night at her 
father’s place without his knowledge, turiied her out 
of doors with these words that he would never allow 
her to fross the threshold of his house again, though 
Rama might shamelessly take his Sita back in spite 
of her six months’ stay with a stranger. When these 
words, they say, were reported to Rama by his spies, 
he was cut to the quick and forthwith decided upon 
the abandonment of his innocent spouse. This story 
docs no doubt absolve the public of Ayodhya from 
all responsibility in the tragedy that followed, but 
it does great injustice to Rama as a constitutional 
monarch; for in taking such a vital stej) in life he is 
said to have acted upon the ravings of a single 
domestic tyrant and in utter disregard of the feelings 
of his honourable citizens. We have therefore to 
reject this story as spurious and puerile, and stick 
to Vyasa, Valmiki and Kfilidilsa. Even Bhavabhuti, 
who has tampered with Valmiki’s narrative in 
several places, says that it is the citizens as a whole 
who compelled Rama to act r. 'lainst his conscience : 
Witness the soliloquy ho puts into the mouth of 
Rama: — 

“ 0 ye inhabitants of towns and villages ! 

Since you did not approve of my queen’s stay 
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with me in the same house, I cast her away like 
a piece of straw in a tenantless forest and did 
not even mourn for her openly; I simply nursed 
my grief in private ”• 

Also, 

“Alas! It is a great pity that the people 
have to be humoured even in their prejudices by 
those who want to maintain the good name of 
their family in public. ”t 

Thus my first question stands : Were the subjects 
ofBilma only thoughtless fanatics in demanding 
the expulsion of their ideal king’s wife ? 

Secondly, if Rama knew his wife to bo abso- 
lutely pure and his subjects altogether in error, 
should he allow their strictures to upset his sense of 
justice and humanity to such an extent that having 
rescued her honourably from the clutches of a brutal 
tyrant, he should throw her away dishonourably to 

* Bhavabhuti : III: 
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i. c. ‘ Her delicate body, made up, as it were, of moonbeams or 
lotus fibres, must have been finished off by now by the caters 
of raw flesh. ' This is said by Rama w'ho had turned her out of 
the palace on the pretext of sending her out on a pleasure 
O^cursion ! Could eueh a procedure be even called honourable ? 
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the monsters of the forest^ — he who had mercifully 
reclaimed Ahalyii from her sinful state, and reconci- 
led her to her husband who had dropped her petri- 
fied with horror at the sudden exposure of her guilty 
amours ? The later writers have failed to appreciate 
this Christian virtue of Rama’s and therefore have 
represented Ahalya as an innocent woman, grossly 
deceived by Indra, unjustly turned to stone by 
Gautama, and accidently restored to her former self 
by the touch of Rama’s foot. But Valmiki’s account 
is difiereut, free from miracle and consistent with 
human nature. He says that Ahalya recognised 
Indra at once, though he had put on the garb of an 
ascetic; but instead of spurning his advances, she 
fell directly into his arms — thrilling with pride that 
her beauty should have set aflame the heart of so 
great a personage as the king of Heaven* ! Passionate 
by nature and wedded to a homely hermit against 
her will, she enjoyed to her heart’s '’i>ntent the 
caresses of her heavenly paramour, f Unfortunately 
Gautama returned home ixom his ablutions a little 
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too soon. Their confusion gave rise to suspicion and 
drew his attention perforce to the marks of dalliance 
on their bodies. In wrath he actually mutilated 
Indra and abandoned Ahalya in a desolate place to 
suffer the torments of hunger and thirst, of shame and 
remorse.* In this helpless state she was discovered 
by Rama, who took pity upon her and, seeing that 
her nature was purified by the fire of reiientance, 
reunited her with her husband. t Thus my second 
question stands : if Rama could bo so compassionate 
towards a fallen woman, should he be so cruel to 
his own innocent wife ? 

When Rama was informed of the scandalous 
talk going on evcryw'here about Sita, W'hy did lie not 
convene a public meeting of his subjects, as his 
father had done before, and give them a straight 
talk as follows : — 

‘ Ye Citizens of Ayodhya, my dear but benighted 
children ! Do j'ou pretend to know’ »Sita bettor than 
I do, — she who had discarded all royal comforts for 
my sake and forgotten the ills of forest life in the 
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delights of my company,* who according to the 
testimony of Trijata was loft alone by Ravapa to 
nurse her own grief, f who on the evidence of 
Hanuman was reduced to skin and bone, and 
changed out of all recognition by pining for me 
That Sitii is inseparable from me. She and I have 
but one heart, one mind, and one soul.§ Hence if 
you tear her away from me, you will leave us both 
bleeding for the rest of our lives. T Therefore if you 

■’ Bhavabhuli : II. 
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addressed, Ravana turned back at once and let Sita alone. 
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do not want her to be with me, you cannot expect 
me to be with you. I again repeat that you will 
either have me with her or not have me at all. I am 
not particularly attached to this kingdom of Kosala. 
You already know that I renounced it like chaff at 
the wishes of Kaikeyi. You also know that I 
conquered the much bigger empire of Ravana by the 
prowess of my arms and gave it away as a gift to 
Vibhishana. Still the earth is vast enough, where I 
can carve out a kingdom of my own choice, and 
with Sita live in a paradise of peace, honour, and 
joy. Pray do not for a moment think that I intend 
to leave you to your fate. I have seen to that part 
of my duty as your king. I am fully confident that 
you will be safe in the hands of Bharata who has 
already won your affections by his selfless adminitra- 
tion for the last fourteen years. Ho will bo assisted 
by his two' brothers, Lakshmaiia and Satrughna, 
who have already immortalised their name as heroes. 
The empire is now so well consolidated from 
Gandhara in the north-west to Lanka in the south* 
that I scent no danger from any quarter in the near 
or distant future. Thus I assure you that by my 
abdication, your interests will not in the least suffer. 
But, I am afraid, by my stay here on your condi- 
tions, my conscience will suffer most. Indeed, in the 
eyes of Heaven 1 shall be guilty of glaring injustice 


( Continued from the previous page ) 

I, e. Where art thou, my darling ! In tense agony does this 
heart of mine crack, but breaks not in twain. Fate cuts me 
to the quick, but cuts not the thread of my life* 
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to the most innocent soul on Earth,* 

* 1 admit that the king is a setvant of the people 
and must therefore respect their wishes.f But he is 
also their master and must therefore see that their 
wishes do not run counter to reason and sense. t If 
the king docs not exercise his judgement and allows 
himself to bo led blindly by the hydra-headed 
multitude, his kingdom will soon be a pandemonium 
and his majesty a mere jest. Your present wishes 
involve wanton cruelty to a blameless person. The 
beif^g carried off forcibly is certainly a stigma upon 
one’s honour, and that stigma has been wiped off, 
as you already know, with the blood of the abduc- 
tor’s whole family. But if you say that it is also 
the defilement of one’s heart, character, and chastity, 
I do not agree with you. Even in the Krta age when 
Urvasi was carried off by the demon Ke.4i, Pururavas 
having chivalrously rescued her took her to wife. 
However, I cannot force you to pay homage to Sita 
against your will, nor can you force me to part with 
.her against my conscience. When I took her hand in 

• Manu ; Vni. 
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marriage before the sacred fire, I swore that I would 
ever be a true, dutiful, and loving husband to her. 
That solemn oath you should not expect me to 
break for the sake of this throne of AyodhyS, 
Indeed, I have no desire to rule over the people who 
have no faith in my convictions, nor conviction in 
my wife’s faith. Therefore adieu, Ye citizens ! Now I 
ask my darling to entwine her arm. around my neck,* 
and thus do we both depart from here to seek our 
fortune and our happiness elsewhere. Farewell !” 

If Rama had addressed the people thus, it would 
have surely taken the foul breath from their mouth 
and brought them a rolling to his feet. But such was 
the irony of fate that he could not look his own 
subjects full in the face and defend his chaste wife 
from their slanderous charge. Herein lies the tragedy 
of Rama’s life. He had made use of a false SUa to 
destroy Rayana, and though that false Sita had 
nobly sacrificed herself in the fire at Latika in order 
that with a bright face the real Sita might live with 
Rama for ever, yet ultimately it so turned out that 

* Bhavabhuti : I. 
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my neck to put new life as it were into ipy soui. 
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neither she, could be saved from the disgrace of 
abandonment, nor he from the mortification of 
injustice. Herein applies my reference to Nemesis 
who spares none, howsoever great, if he swerves 
even a little from Truth. But how did this curious 
situation arise ? Why did the public discontent 
strike him dumb, and leave him no other alternative 
but to act against his own conscience ? The answer 
to this question requires a careful consideration of 
the circumstances under which Havana had carried 
off the so-called Sita with ease, 

J ust prior to her abduction the behaviour of 
this false Sita was so witless as to be unworthy of 
the intelligent daughter of Janaka and so atrocious 
as to be unbecoming to the kindly sister-in-law of 
Lakshmana. It is this which aroused a strong suspi* 
cion in the outside world that Sita must have fallen 
under the glamour of Havana’s magnificence* and 
therefore, in order to elope with him quietly, had 
purposely got rid of her husband first and then her 
•husband’s brother. Indeed, at the sight of the 
artificial deer, fashioned and mechanised skilfully by 
the Rakshasa artisans for Havana, Sita had simply 


* rd/wU» : VII. 43. 
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gone mad with a desire to have it. She pressed 
Rama to pursue it and bring it alive, or at least kill 
it and bring its skin. The skin would do well for a 
blouse;* how lovely she would look in it ! Or the 
skin might serve as a fine carpet to cover her bed of 
straw;t how delightful it would be to lie upon it and 
talk delicious nonsense with Rama ! 

Rama was so charmed by her -enthusiasm that 
without further thought he made ready to go out, 
bow in hand, Lakshmapa, who had hitherto held his 
tongue, could no longer keep quiet. What surprised 
him most was not that Sita should be fascinated by 
the deer, but that Rama should fall under the spell 
of both, and mistake an obviously dangerous artifice 
for a lucky sport of nature. He therefore assumed 
sternness and warned Rama in the presence of Sita 
in these terms| : — 


• Anonymous : A Marathi song ; — 
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“ Open yonr eyes, my brother, and see for 
yourself how unnatural this animal is ! Can such 
deer ever exist in God’s creation — with the body 
of gold bespangled with silver, with hoofs of 
emerald, horns of sapphire, eyes of ruby, and a 
tail displaying the gorgeous eolours of a rainbow T 
Since it is artificial, it is unquestionably a contri- 
vance of the enemy to lure us and lead us into a 
trap. Let us therefore be on our guard and watch 
its further moves. Leave it alone for the present.” 
But Si' a refused to listen to the voice of reason; on 
the contrary she became all the more insistent.* 
Like a giddy -headed girl she frisked about Bama, 
clapped her hands, implored him, ogled at him, 
feigned anger, and did all that a Delilah would do 
to have her wish. Bama, whom neither the appeals 
of his dying father nor the pathetic cry of his 
Bharata could soften, was now moved by her juvenile 
hilarity. He said to Lakshmanaf : — 

* V&lmlki : III. 43. 
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“Well, what you say maybe true. Bub 
somehow I am inclined to agree with Sita that 
the deer in front is a precious animal and worth 
having at all costs. Fortune fav mrs the brave 
and the brave despise all risks. After all my 
darling has sacrificed so much on my account 
that in return I must at least grant her this 
wish. However I shall take your hint and stalk 
the deer warily. Have no fear on my account. 
You stay behind and guard Sita vigilantly. 
Stand rooted to this spot and do not stir from 
this place on any account until I return. ” 

Some time after the departure of Rama a 
piercing shriek was heard, ‘ Alas ! 0 Sita ; Help ! 0 
Lakshma^a. ’ These words were in mortal agony 
uttered by Maricha who was sitting inside the deer 
to control its movements and hold Rama in play, as 
Ulysses lay hidden inside the wooden horse to effect 
entry into the citadel cf Troy, or as the agents of 
Pradyota lay concealed within the iron elephant to 
take Udayana captive by surprise.* Lakshma^a was 
so familiar with the voice of Rama that its clever 
imitation by Maricha could not escape his detection. 
He twitched his face a little and remained still. But 
Sita seemed smitten with anxiety for her lord’s life. 
She importuned Lakshmana to leave her alone and 
run to the rescue of his brother. But he refused to 
budge an inch. He said : — 

“ I am rather surprised to see you so easily 
taken in by mere imitation. You have yourself 


* Bh^a's Fratijn&yaugandharfcyana. . 
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witnessed the powers which BSma, sin^e-handed 
against many, has displayed on several occasions 
before. This at least, I expect, you have not 
forgotten. How do you, then, think it possible 
that today the matchless Kama has been out* 
matched by the enemy ? Compose yourself. 
Madam, and be at ease. ”* 

At these sensible words Sita lost her sense and 
her temper completely. In fact, she went off her 
head and ceased to be her usual self. Without the 
slightest justification for it, she spoke daggers to 
Lakshmapa, which cut up his very vitals. She 
charged him openly with malignant intentions 
towards his brother and with incestuous motives 
towards herself. She saidf : — 
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“ I have long known you to be despicable at 
heart. You followed us in exile not to serve your 
brother but to slay him, not to guard his wife 
but to grab her. Working secretly for Bharata, 
you want to rid him of his possible rival to the 
throne; and coveting the charms of my body, 
you wish to have me at your mercy as a helpless 
widow. But remember, you villain, I shall rather 
embrace fire than let you hold me in your arms. 
Away with you ! I hate the very sight of 
your face. ” 

As she raved thus, she tore her hair, beat her breasts, 
and cried her loudest. 

Lakshmana was stunned at this outburst. How 
often during the last thirteen years of forest life he 
had remained alone with her at the.behe8t of Bama ! 
But at no time did Sita betray even a hint of 
suspicion* about his character. What had now come 
upon her who was always so kind and considerate, 
guileless and sweet, noble and generous ! He could 
disregard the first charge of treachery, because it 
concerned his relations with Bama and Bharata, and 
they both would strongly testify to the contrary. 
But the second charge of lechery entered his soul 
like a red-hot iron, because it concerned his relations 

( Continu$i. from f>r0v4ou« pag% ) 
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with Sitil, and her testimony went decidedly against 
him. He said* : — 

** I know that women by nature are narrow 
in their outlook, malicious at heart, and disposed 
to rouse discord between brothers. But I have 
always held you far above them and worshipped 
you as my mother. Your words today clearly 
show that you are no exception to the general 
rule. Standing on the brink of destruction your- 
self, you are throwing mud upon me. My brother’s 
commands are inviolable to me, but your words 
are insufferable. What a situation for me ! How- 
ever, let my brother say to me what he will, but 
I cannot stay here against your will. May the 
gods watch over you while I am away, and 
may we both see you safe and sound on our 
return ! Adieu. ” 

From these antecedents of Sita’s abduction it will 
be clear that the grounds on which the suspicions of 
the people of Ayodhya rested were irrefutable. Let 
us look at the whole affair from their point of view. 
Sit&’s age at this time was at least forty-three. The 
Adhyatrm says that her full breasts were distinctly 

Valmlki : m. 45. 
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noticeable from under her wedding garment when 
she put the auspicious garland on Bama.* Thus she 
must have been at least eighteen at the time of her 
marriage^t V^miki says that she had stayed twelve 
years in Ayodhya with B9>ma before he went into 
exile.^ If we add thirteen years and a half of forest 
life to this, her age at the time of her abduction 
comes to forty-three years and six months. Thus 
she was sufficiently grown up to be sober and not 
flighty, to be able to appreciate the warning of 
Lakshmapa and judge for herself that the deer in 
front of her eyes was not a natural creation but a 
mechanical fabrication. Yet she cried for it like a 
fractious child, she pouted her lips at Lakshmapa, 
and she wheedled BSma to go in pursuit of it. 
Naturally the people of Ayodhya felt that consider* 
ing her age and her intellectual attainments, her 
conduct was most unbecoming and purposely 
designed ‘to send away her husband on a fool’s 
errand. But there still remained one more obstacle 
in her way — Lakshmai^a. And him she attacked 


* The Adhyitma ; I. 6. 
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atrociously in his sensitive spot : sne called him & 
secret spy and a hidden libertine. She had known 
him for twelve years in Ayodhya, and during the 
thirteen years of exile Bama had often stationed him 
behind to guard her whenever he went out alone to 
deal with troublesome night-rovers.* Had she ever 
detected anything suspicious in his looks and 
manners before ? . Then how was it that on this 
particular occasion, when his presence was most 
necessary, it suddenly dawned upon her min d that 
he was lusting for her ! Did she not know that 
Bantid was a strict disciplinarian and had ordered 
Lakshmana to stand rooted to the spot until his 
return ? Then why did she create such a hysterical 
scone against him when he refused to disobey those 
orders ? Was this not therefore her feminine trick 
to get rid of him somehow ? 

Let us ask ourselves e question, namely, 
whether she who behaved thus could be the real 
Sits. If she were, it would be strange that within a 
year or so after this incident she agreed to go alone 


* The Aihyattna : III. 5. 
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this matter. ” Thereupon Lakshmana entered the lonely care 
with Stt&. 
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with Lakshmapa readily, when Rama decided to 
send both on an excursion to the Ganges.* Indeed, 
no woman who has some modesty left in her would 
ever go on a pleasure trip with a man whose 
character she has once cut up hideously and whose 
feelings she has wounded brutally ! My conviction 
thus romains unshaken that the Sita of Ayodhya, 
who went innocently alone with Lakshmapa for a 
sojourn on the river bank, was different from the 
Sita of Janasth^a, who was suspected to have so 
contrived as to elope with Havana secretly. Who 
could this be, if the view of miracles is to be 
rejected ? Obviously Sabari who at the instructions 
of Rama had dedicated her life, her body and soul, 
to his cause. It was she who, under his tutelage, 
played the part of an ill-tempered, giddy-headed, 
and light-minded woman, who first prevailed upon 
Kama to run after a trap-deer and then compelled 
Lakshmaj^a to leave her alone. 

B&ma could never confess to his people— and 
no diplomat who has his wits about him ever 
would — that what happened in JanasthSna was skil* 


• Valmxki : VII, 46. 

i. e. When Lakshmapa said to STt& that he had been ordered 
to take her alone to the bank of the Ganges, she was mightily 
pleased and rejoiced at the idea of going with him. Lakshmapa 
then helped her into the chariot and drove at ^ull speed. 
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fully engineered by him to put BSvapa apparently 
in the wrong and then to destroy him utterly with a 
show of righteous indignation. Such a confession 
would bring his own machiavellian policy into the 
limelight and scrape ofiF the veneer of inevitable 
necessity from his war of planned aggression. Thus 
since he could not disprove the grounds on which 
the suspicions of his own people rested and since he 
could not repeat the trial by fire to prove the inno* 
cence of his dear Sita, there was no other course but 
to abandon her. Merely to turn a deaf ear to the 
buzring slander would not stop the mouth of the 
people. To abdicate the throne for her sake would 
not wipe the stain off her name. On the contrary, it 
would expose him to public sneer that he was so 
much under the spell of his wife that, forgetting his 
own dishonour in her ravishing beauty, he went 
wagging his tail behind her who had once run away 
from him, rather than stay with his people who had 
long been waiting for him. 

Herein lay the tragedy of Rama’s later life. He 
had not let Lakshmapa into his secret about the 
substitution of a false Sita,* For Lakshma^a was a 

• The Aihyatrna'.m.i. 
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man of strong likes and dislikes, and from his 
contemptuous rejection of the food offered by 
Tabari, * B&ma had rightly concluded that he would 
never treat her with the same regard as he showed 
to Sita. He would thus unwittingly give away the 
show, which was not desirable. If left in the dark, 
there was little possibility of his ever discovering the 
truth himself; for he carried the idea of moral purity 
to so fastidious an excess that he never ventured to 
look at Sita’s face. Having guarded the secret from 
him then, Bama did not like to disclose it to him 
now; for its disclosure would not serve any useful 
purpose. It might shock Lakshmana to know that 
he had not been considered worthy of confidence 
before. Even if he did not take it il],‘‘what way could 
he suggest to Bama to wriggle out of the present 
difficulty. Not gifted with a resourceful mind and 
being a veritable Hotspur, he would have proposed 
the wholesale slaughter of the people of Ayodhya 
for desiring the abandonment of Sita, as he had 
actually done before at the time of Bama’s banish* 


f According to one popular legend, Lakahmana flung dis* 
daitafully the leafy cup in which Sabarl had offered him fSruit. 
A hill 1b said tc have emerged out of it when it 'fell to the 
ground. It is the herb from this hill, called Drou&chala, which 
saved the life of Lakshmapa plater on in Labk&. The story 
is interesting in so far as it reveals the unsophisticated sim- 
plicity of Sabarl and the incapacity of Lakshmaya to 
appreciate it. 



meat to the forest.* Hove could suoh'^a drastic step 
be acceptable to B&ma as the solution of his 
delicate problem ? 

Now it is easy for us to understand why Rama, 
having decided upon the abandonment of Sita, 
refused to discuss the matter with his brothers. He 
called them together and spoke to them with a 
peremptory curtn^s which was quite unusual with 
him. He said: — 

“ By all that is sacred to you, by my very 
life which you hold so dear, I charge you to 
listen quietly and do my bidding without ques- 
tion. If you remonstrate with me, I shall take 
it as an affront to my royal authority. If you 
seek to conciliate me, you will only succeed in 
alienating me. Have the goodness to remember 
that I am never hasty in my action and that 
my decisions are made after due deliberation, 
never from impulse. Now to come to the point, 
you are already aware how my acceptance of Sita 

• Valmiki ; 11. 21. 
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right. Harshness pays in life; whereas meekness leads to 
humiliation. ” 
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back has caused a public ferment. That she and 
I must part has become inevitable. She has 
expressed a derire to pass a few days in the 
vicinity of the Ganges. And this very day Laksh- 
mapa will take her out in a chariot on the pretext 
of fulfilling her wishes and leave her to her fate 
on the river’s bank. It is, I know, a cruel resolve, 
but there is no help for it. Raise no objections 
and ask no questions. Do as I say. Go. ”• 

Having considered Rama’s reticence towards his 
brothers, the next question that compels our atten^ 
tion is, why did he withhold the truth from his wife 
also and deceive her noble self into eternal gloom in 
so Mephistophelean a manner ? Why did he not tell 
her frankly what necessitated their separation for 
ever ? It could not be said that he was afraid lest 
she should fall into hysterics and create an ugly 
scene for him. He had already had a spontaneous 
assurance from her that for his sake she would 
undergo any sacrifice in a just cause. Soon after 
his ascension to the throne he had set forth before 

• Valmtki : Vm. 45. 
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her his ideal of kingship, namely, that he would, 
without a qualm of conscience, give up affection, 
compassion, and happiness, nay, even the daughter of 
Janaka, in order to propitiate his subjects.* At this 
she had not betrayed resentment, but expressed full 
admiration in these words : — * Hence, my lord, you 
are styled the Most Illustrious Scion of the Solar Race . 'f 
In spite of this assurance he was not straight with 
her. He callously turned her out of doors without her 
being in the least aware of it. Holding the prospect 
of a sojourn in a vernal wood before her, he lured 
her away to a terrible doom. Bhavabhuti has rightly 
emphasised that what Sita felt most keenly was not 
her abandonment, but the inhuman way in which it 
was effected. But he does not make it clear why 
Bama adopted this heartless procedure; in fact he is 
peculiarly silent on this point. Nor have V3.1miki, 
Vy^a, and Kalidas even attempted a solution of 
this riddle. Tulasidasa has ended his epic with the 
coronation of Bama. Obviously he did not like to 
deal with the gloomy sequel of his glorious career. 
Western scholars like Talboys Wheeler have jumped 
to the conclusion that Rama, cut he advanced in 
years, became jealous and peevish like Henry the 
Eighth . { This inference we can never accept, know- 
ing Bama as we do. Moreover it is quite inconsistent 

* Bkavahh&ti : I. 
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with the fact that even after her abandonment, Sit& 
remained tenderly enshrined in his heart till the last 
flicker of his breath. How, then, shall we reconcile 
this undeniable fact with his seemingly heartless 
indifference to her ! Why did he not tell her straight- 
away what compelled him to yield to public pressure 
against the dictates of his conscience ? If he had 
taken her into his confidence, they both would have 
parted, though gloomy in looks, yot cheerful in 
spirits, and they would have been spared the terrific 
agonies which each suffered for ever — the one from 
consciousness of inhuman cruelty; the other from 
utter ignorance of its motive. 

As has been pointed out before, the root of the 
whole trouble lay in the frivolous conduct of the 
illusory 6lt2. The ruse had been planned by Bam a 
with the assent of Sabari to force Xakshmapa out 
of the way., to entice Havana into a false step, and 
to provide himself with a plausible excuse to destroy 
him root and branch. It had answered his purpose 
well, but while it possessed the wisdom of political 
expediency, it lacked the virtue of moral uprightness. 
He could not defend it before his subjects; nor could 
he speak of it to his wife. Indeed, how could he tell 
her that she, a woman on the wrong side of forty, 
had been represented to the world, through a substi- 
tute, as a silly wench, crying obstinately for the skin 
of a spotted deer and maligning hideously the 
character of spotless Lakshma^a ! How could he 
disclose to her all that had been planned in her 
name and behind her back in Janasth^na ! Ho knew 
that if she was apprised of the way in which she had 
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been shown to act to facilitate her abduction,* she 
would be mortified with shame and resentment. He 
had not forgotten how in the Dandaka forest she 
had vehemently deprecated his duplicity in planning 
the destruction of the Rakshasas under the garb of 
asceticism. She had said: — 

“ Be true, my dear, to the vow of renunciai 
tion you have taken. View all with an impartial 
eye and intend no evil to those who mean you 
no harm. To turn an anchorite and meditate 
bloodshed is, my dear, a stark hypocrisy which 
may satisfy ambition but surely paves the way 
to perdition.' ’t 

Thus Rama had perceived long ago that though 
Sita was born of Earth, she was not earthly. Brought 
up in a serene and philosophical atmosphere at her 
father Janaka’s place, she lived in a much higher 
region, far above the world of strife and intrigue; 


• * The old Marathi poets have invented mythical reasons 

for the equivocal behaviour of SlU on this occasion. They say 
that the gods from heaven implored her to drive out Lakshmana 
and to walk beyond the barrier which had been put up for her 
safety, so that Havana might easily carry her ofi and thus 
provide R&ma with a ground to start his premeditated war 
of Liberation. 
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hence she could never accommodate herself to the 
ways of worldly rise. Her conviction, as she put it 
in her admonition to Bama, was — Remember, my 
. dear, the pursuit of material prosperity leads not to 
lasting bliss. Indeed, what will it avail us, she 
meant to say, if we gain the world but lose our soul. 
Large and sincere was her heart; pure and catholic 
were her sympathies. Wishing violence to none, 
inspiring confidence in all, and diffusing love 
every-where, her musicial soul, says Bhavabhuti, 
drew the animals of the forest around her like 
Orpheus’ harp. Naturally she would have been 
horrified to learn that under her name Lakshmana, 
the sprit of service incarnate, had been wounded in 
his honour and that for her honour’s sake Sabari, 
the image of platonic love, had died in flames.f 

The truth is that Sita was cast in a different 
mould from Rama's. If he lived for the liberation 
of his race and the uplift of his country, she stood 
by the glory of truth and love of humanity. He had 
long realised that he was wedded to a wife whose 
soul did not confine itself to the narrow limits of the 
earth, but embraced the whole universe. She belon* 
ged to a much higher plane, and he felt awed down 
by. her moral grandeur. He had not the brazen-faced 
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courage to tell her how the equivocal methods 
employed by him to secure his end had recoiled 
upon her and brought her irreproachable character 
into irrefutable reproach. He was stung by shame 
and remorse. His resourceful mind failed him on this 
occasion. He did not see any way by which he could 
honourably avoid separation from her, or even make 
the inevitable separation honourable to her. For, to 
abandon her meant confirming the verdict of the 
people and making the blot on her name indelible 1 
Thia was the real tragedy, the cruel mockery of hia 
fate, and it is this which rent his heart in two. 

In this distracted state of mind he entered her 
boudoir and found her asleep.Unaware of the impen- 
ding crack of doom, a happy smile glimmered on her 
lips. A clear conscience, undisturbed by outside 
slanders, lent a halo of light to her sweet face. Aa 
Rama gazed upon her, big drops rolled down his 
cheeks. He said: — 

. “ 0 artless one ! Why was thy lot cast with 

mine ! Taking me to be a sandal tree, thou hast 
clung to a poisonous plant. Leave me, an in- 
human wretch as I am.”* 

Then suppressing his tears, he drew near her 
with noiseless steps. But he did not, like Othello, 
kiss her; for he felt that his foul breath might 
sully her spotless face. Instead he gently lifted 

* Bhmahhati : I. 
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ber feet^ pressed them to his bosom, and placed 
them on his head.* This is the most unusual thin^ 
'in Hindu society. No husband will ever bow to his 
'wife, much less touch her feet with his head, ll^ma 
did. That shows how guilty he felt ‘in his heart of 
hearts, and how angelic he regarded her in purity 
of soul ! 

At this moment the door-keeper from out* 
side announced that an urgent matter awaited His 
Majesty’s pleasure. Instantly he was himself again. 
With a stem face he came out and attended to the 
report that a serious trouble, engineered by certain 
malcontents, had broken out in Mathura. Forthwith 
he issued orders that Satrughna should proceed 
' there with troops. Then he sent word to Lakshma^a 
that he should have the chariot ready to take Sita 
out into the jungle as soon as she t^as awake. If she 
inquired for him, he was to convey his regrets that 
State business made it impossible for him to bear 
her company this time in her excursion to Nature’s 
paradise. 

* Bhavabhfiti : I, ^ ! an 
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This is how Bhavabhsti's VUaracharita begins and Shakes* 
peare’s Othello ends. The situation is strikingly similar, with 
CHIC important difference : Bftma did not donbt the chastity of 
Stt&, but the outside world did, and he abandoned her : the 
outside world did not doubt the chastity of Desdemona, but 
Othello did, and he murdered her. Both suffered intense 
tortnses of the soul at the grave injustice they had done. But 
while Othello could seek relief in suicide, B&ma had to put cm 
a smiling face in spite of an aching heart within. 
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The task assigned to Lakshmana was most 
repugnant to him, but the orders of Rama were 
inviolable and he had to execute them. With a set 
face, though upset in mind, he drove her in a chariot 
as far as the Ganges, then led her across the river 
in a boat, and having helped her alight on the 
soiithern bank, left her there, helpless and stunned 
at the doom so unaccountably meted out to her. 
Doleful and dazed, she wandered aimlessly in the 
forest, bewailing her stars. A. few disciples of Valmiki, 
happening to come that way, were moved to compa< 
ssion at her forlorn state, and gently they escorted 
her to their Teacher’s hermitage, where she lived 
under the paternal care of the sage, and in due course 
was safely delivered of twin-sons. When they were 
weaned, she left them in charge of the sage and 
herself took the veil. The twins were named Kusa 
and Lava, and were brought up as Brahmin boys 
only. At this time ViilmTki was writing his metrical 
history of Rama, and as these boys had excellent 
memory, he made them learn by heart the verses 
which he composed each day. In this way, by the 
time they were twelve years of age, they had 
Valmiki’s unadulterated Epic on the tip of their 
tongue. Since it is Kum and Lava who first gave 
publicity to the Ramfiyana by singing portions of it 
wherever they went, the professional bards who topk 
it over from them afterwards called themselves 
KuMavas, which now is a regular Sanskrit word for 
a reciter of poems or an eulogist. It is necessary to 
mention here that though the later Sanskrit and 
17 
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Prakrit poets represent these two boys as masters 
of all mystic lores^ of all arts and sciences, civil and 
military, yet there is not .the remotest suggestion 
of it in Valmiki and Vyasa. These authors only refer 
to the two boys’ ability to repeat from memory the 
whole of Valmiki’s Ramayana at the ago of twelve, 
as Macaulay did the whole of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
at the same age. 

However, when they were about this age, Rama 
undertook the performance of a Horse- sacrifice 
according to usual custom.* To this sacrifice he 
invited many sages from far and near. Valmiki was 

♦ The narrative that follows is strictly in accordance with 
y&lmlki, Vyasa, and Kalidasa. Unfortunately Bhavabhuti 
and his slavish imitators have entirely altered Valmiki's 
simple, natural, and truthful account "to please their own 
childish fancy and pamper their love of the marvellous. They 
say that when the sacrificial horse of Rama entered Valmiki 's 
hermitage, these two boys tied it up and refused to give it 
back. In the terrific battle that ensued all the veteran guardians 
of the horse, including Lakshmana, Han^mana, Angada, were 
utterly defeated and mortally wounded by these two boys who, 
according to V&lmlki, had not yet learnt to handle a bow, 
much less to shoot, and far less to fight big armies. On hearing 
of this debacle, Rama is said to have rushed j to the battle- 
ground. But he also was forthwith w^orsted, and might have 
even lost his life but for the timely intervention of V&lmlki 
and Srt&. In this way these puerile bards have invested the 
two boys with supernatural powers and divested the renowned 
heroes of their genuine prowess. It is such fabulous stories 
which pass for Rfim&yapa among the millions of India and 
make the great V&lmlki turn in his grave. These poets also 
make R&vapa come to the Svayamvara of Sit& and behave like 
( Continued on next page ) 
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one of them, and he came with a number of his 
disciples including these two boys. The citizens of 
Ayodhya were struck by their close resemblance to 
Rama, not only • in complexion and features, but 
also in voice, gait, and bearing. Valmiki had taught 
them the verses of his newly composed poem, and 
as they, at his instance, went round the city, chan> 
ting the beautiful, lines they had learnt in their 
sweet accents, crowds of people would gather about 
them and stand listening with rapt attention. In this 
way within a few days they became the talk of the 
whole town. 

It was not long before the news of these two 
lovely boys reached the ears of Rama. His curiosity 
being roused, he expressed a wish to see them, 
and when they were admitted into his presence, 
he felt unaccountably drawn towards them. A lump 
rose in his throat, as he heard them recite feelingly 
the tragic story of his later life. They seemed to 
voice forth, as it were, the pent up agonies of his 
heart. Ho asked them who they were, but they 
eould not tell him anything be3*ond that they were 
under the guardianship of Father Valmiki. He offered 
them a reward in money, but they said that they 


( Continued from the previous page ) 

a clownish braggart wlio cannot even lift the bow, and there- 
fore sobs and weeps, whines anr. vomits, and runs away in 
disgrace 1 This is Bamayaiia to many, but they forget that 
Bama does not deserve to be glorified for destroying such an 
imbecile braggadocio I According to Valmiki, only Rama, 
liakshmopai and Yisbvamitra were present at Sita's swayamvara. 
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had no use for it in a place where Nature supplied 
all their wants. Having dismissed them, he sought 
an interview with the sage in private and begged of 
him to enlighten him on the mystery that surrounded 
their birth. Thereupon the sage told him the whole 
truth and pressed him to espouse Sita back. But he 
repeated his old argument that unless the people 
were convinced that her honour was bright, he 
could neither accept her as his wife, nor own the 
twins as his sons.* On hearing these words the sage 
sent for Sita from the hermitage and called upon 
RSma to summon the citizens together. When they 
were assembled, he asked her to face them. Uncon- 
cerned and serene, as she stepped firmly before 
them, her very looks dispersed the clouds of suspi- 
cion from their minds; for though pale and emaciated, 
her face reflected the purity of her hfeart, and in her 
eyes sparkled the inner consciousness of innocence.t 
None of them had the courage to meet her gaze, and 
with their heads hanging down in shame, they all 
stood up and acclaimed with one voice that she wj^s 
their mother, their queen, — spotless, chaste, and 
glorious.^ 


• Kalidasa ; XV. 

t Kalidasa : XV, 

?rr ii 


J Ibid : XV. 
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R5ma was now perfectly willing to take kei* 
back, but she had no wish to go back to him— to 
him who had cast her away as though she was a 
dirty broom, without telling her what her fault was, 
or rather what his own difficulties were. He had 
denied her his confidence and deceived her into the 
bargain. Her heart was broken beyond repair. If she 
held on to life thereafter, it was because she did not 
wish to die in bad odour that she was but a runaway 
slut and that her sons were only guttersnipes. But 
now that her face was brightened and her little ones 
assured of a legitimate place under their father’s 
roof,* a great load was taken off her mind. She 
heaved a sigh of relief and with that sigh flew away 
her life ; she dropped dead on the ground before all. 
Valmiki, however, says that a miracle happened at 
this time.f The ground in front of her opened out all 
of a sudden. Therefrom rose a golden throne with 
Mother Earth sitting upon it. She received Sita into 
her loving arms and vanished into the chasm. 
Thereafter the ground closed up as before. 

Whether Sita disappeared bodily into the earth 
or departed spiritually to heaven Is a matter of 

• mU&sa : XV. 

UJT: ^ I 

t V&lmxU ; VII. 97. 
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little importance. The point worth remembering is 
that she did not go back to him who had made use 
of her illusory form to effect his purpose and thus 
brought her character under a shadow of suspicion, 
who had first confirmed the suspicion of his people 
by turning her out of doors and then called upon her 
to clear herself of all imputations,* She did clear 
herself by sheer force of virtue, ' without betraying 
her husband’s closely guarded secret. But after that 
she had no wish to continue in this world where she 
had tasted nothing but the bitters of life. Out of the 
privations of fourteen years’ exile she had fallen into 
the tortures of endless abandonment. She was fed 
up with this world where people could be so thought- 
less as to suspect that the daughter of Janaka could 
turn a flirt at the age of forty-four and elope with 
Havana at a time when the bloom of her youth was 
already pa^t. Such a world could never give her that 
peace and happiness which her soul needed. Hence 
she cut off at one stroke all the ties that bound her 
to this life; she shot a glance at Hama and soared 
heavenward out of sight, never to meet him again 
on this side of the grave. f 

• Kalidasa ; XV. 

t Bhavabhwti has entirely spoiled the effect by making 
Sitfi rush into the arms of Rama when he called her back to 
him at the jubihvnt shouts of the pcox)lc. Classical poets 
generally represent Aryan women as dolls, which may be 
thrown away and i>ickrd ui^ by men at their swxct will, os if 
they have no sense of self-respect, no personal dignity of their 
( Continued on next nage ) 
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BSma did not and could not get over this terrible 
shock. He suddenly felt limp in the body and could 
not stand erect without the support of a staff; his 
neck hung loosely; he let flow the tears in torrents 
which he had so far restrained in public : that saved 
him from the throttling grip of his grief.* He lived 
a few years more and discharged his kingly duties 
as efficiently as befpre. Slackness was not in his 
nature, and perfunctoriness he abhorred, as sin. He 
carried on the administration of his vast empire 
with remarkable vigilance, but denied himself all 
the pleasures which sovereignty placed within his 
reach. Whenever trouble arose anywhere, he forth- 
with sent his brothers to deal with it : Witness how 
Lava^asura was put down by Satrughna, and the 
Gandharvas by Bharata. But he himself never drew 
his bow again. He did not commit Napoleon’s mis- 
take of reserving for himself the right to take the 
lead in every thing; hence his brothers were not 


* ( Continued from the previous page ) 

own. Witness Kalidasa’s iSakuntala, where the heroine, in spite 
of being repudiated in public by her husband as a fornicating 
wench, goes back to him meekly, without even a show of 
remonstrance, when he, having no heir to the throne, wants her 
back for the sake of his own son. Witness also his Mdlavikd^ 
gnimitra, where the two elderly queens gladly consent to the 
marriage of their fifty-ycar-old husband with a sixtcen-year-> 
old-girl, upon whom he dotes in shec-* senility. 

• Valmiki : VII. 98. 
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Malays, Sindh, Central Indiaj and RajputSm, 
was placed under the two sons of ^atrughna.* 
The country of the Southern and Northern 
Kolala was placed under his two sons.f The 
remaining portion was placed under the two 
sons of Lakshma^a.j; The country to the south of 
the Godavari was placed under Uanumtln, exclud- 
ing Kishkindha which was placed under Sugriva, 
and Lanka which was under Vibhlshana. ’§ 

When he saw that the empire was safe in the 
hands of his sons and nephews, when he saw that 
Lakshmaqia had sought release from the strain of 
work and worry on the banks of the Sarayu, when 
he saw that Bharata and Satrughna also looked 
forward to repose in heaven, then only did he think 
that he was free to shake oflF this mortal coil. With 
a clear conscience he took leave of the world and 
stood before his Maker with a bright face, saying 
without a (juiver in his voice, 

*My Lord, here I am. Jvdge me as you please. ‘ 


* Kalidasa : XV. 

II 

t Kalidasa : XV. 

• giqq.li 

t Kalidasa : XV. 

5rT«jns3Rr*i?q = 3 % !i 

§ Kdtidasa : XV. 



APPENDIX 


The name Rdvana is rather intriguing. Although 
the Indian poets take it to be the name of a single 
individual, yet it is difficult to believe how the. 
Bavapa who had killed Anaranya, a remote ancestor 
of Rama, could be the same Bavapa whom BSma 
himself, coming several generations after him, killed. 
To my mind, therefore, it seems that like Caesar for 
the emperors of Borne, like Kaiser for the emperors 
of Germany, and like Mikado for the emperors of 
Japan, the word Havana was a title of distinction 
for the mighty rulers of Lanka after the Non-Aryans 
had recovered from their debacle at Tripuri and 
established a firm footing in the island. This view 
gains support from the way Panini derives the 
patronymic Rdvana from the word Viiravas. He says 
.that when the affix an, in the sense of a descendant 
thereof, is applied to Vi^ravas, the substitute Ravana 
somehow glides into its place to receive the said 
affix, so that the resultant patronymic from Vi^ravas 
is not Vaisravasa, as one might expect, but curiously 
enough the word-form Rdvana !* 

• Pavini : IV. 1. 112, 

Quoted by Mallin&tha in his commentary on verse 91 of 
Canto Xn, Raghuvamia, 
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^his etymological jugglery clearly indicates that 
when a descendant of Vi^ravas retrieved the lost 
glory of his race and founded a dynasty in Lanka, 
he styled himself Edvana* obviously from pride at 
the noise he made in the world by his portentous 
rise to power. His successors assumed the title of 
Ravarm along with the crown of Lanka, and fully 
justified their claim to both by carrying forward his 
policy of world domination by ruthless suppression 
and extermination of the Aryan invaders from the 
north. Thus as the policy of Lanka and the spirit of 
its rulers remained the same from beginning to end, 
to the Aryans it mattered little as to which parti- 
cular king was on the throne of Lanka, Whosoever 
he may be, he was only a replica of Edvana, a source 
of dire anxiety and dreadful trouble to them as 
before. Individual kings might die in due course, 
but the name and spirit of RdvandT lived for ever, 
only changing the outer vesture of body from time 
to time. Hence the Aryans looked upon the rulers of 
LahkS as one Edvana and attributed to him all their 
feats of prowess and their terms of iife. Thus Rdvana 
became an abnormal being in mythology, inter- 
minable in existence, ubiquitous in presence, irresisti- 
ble in might, and monstrous in shape. It is this 
Edvana, or in other words the spirit of Ravanism, 
‘in which sat the dread and fear’ of Aryans, whom 
Rama destroyed root and branch, and therein lay his 
greatness and his claim to eternal fame ! 


* The word literally means a noisc-makcr, from the 
Sanskrit root ru to roar. 
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Note — Topics in the iniex, arranged serially under main heads 
relate to the main points in the author* s argument. The 
figures indicate the pages, 

Agastya : Head-Sage, Jiis hermitage at the source of the 
Godfiv-ari, 1 13; inventor of ingenious weapons, 113; 122; 
I)ioneer of the Ary«an Settlements in the South, 122. 

Ahalya : Wife of the sage Gautama, abandoned by him for her 
illicit love-affair with Indra, but reconciled to him 
by Rama, 231-2. 

Anararjiya ; King of A 5 ’’odhya, aicmote ancestor of Ri^ma; crush- 
ed fighting single-handed against Ravapa; his prophecy 
at death, 42; remembered by Ravapa when dying, 220. 

Aryans : Their immigration into'tKlia, 28-30; their policy of 
expansion and Conquest, parallel to that of the British, 
followed by Rama, 107-110; 120-28. 

Asuras : diversity of views about their identity, 30-32; oppose 
the Aryan advance, 33-37. 

Bcdhanda I Prefixed by later rhapsodists, 9. 

Bharata : son of Kaikeyt; not trusted by Da^aratha, 82; told 
by Rama of a secret agreement, at Kaikeyl's marriage 
with Dasarath, 58; sent away to Kekaya in the thirteen- 
th year of his marriage; 66; its significance, 70-71; 
subdues the Gandbarvas, 225-26. 

Bharadxudja : sage, his hermitage at Prayag, 110. 

Brahmana hermits : pioneers in Rama’s march to the South, 
120-4. 

Brahniarshideia : the Doab, 29. 

Brahmdvarta : the Ptinjab (before partition), 29. 

Buddha, Gautama : Condemned in V&lmiki, 15-16; included 
amons the ten incarnations of Vishuu, 16-7; 24-26, 
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Bi^idhism : its serious threat to metaphysical Hinduism, 11-5; 
Bama of ValmfkT's Epic represented in Buddhism as a 
former Buddha, 15. 

Daityas : original inhabitants of India, 30-32. 

: wilderness south of the Satpuras upto the 
Godavari, 37; political significance of the Brahmanical 
hermitages it was dotted with, 114-25. 

Daiaratha : father of Bama, king of Ayodhya; owns his help- 
lessness against the Biaksliasas, 45; unjust promises to 
Kalkeyi's father, 57; genuine story of the boons and its 
twisted version, 59-61; seeks to wriggle out of the 
unjust terms of his marriage to Kaikcyi, 66-75. 

Daidvatara, the theory of : based on the idea inspired by the birth- 
stories of Budddia, 17; its scientific exposition, 18-27. 

Devae : idealized forefathers of the Aryan settlers in India, 31. 

Hanumdn : the spirit of service, 191; bis true mission in Lanka, 
132; his diplomacy, 133-35; two tasks, 190-97; the fire 
ofLanka, 197-204. 

Hermitages : in Dandaka, hidden depots, arsenals, and work- 
shops, 117. 

Kaikeyi : youngest and fairest queen of Dasaratha; her magna- 
nimity and pride, 70-74; her political astuteness in 
insisting on Kama’s exile, 77-79; her blunder, 79-80. 

Kausalyd : mother of Kama; Daifaratha’s eldest queen in name, 
treated with extreme coldness, 64; 91-2; danger in 
leaving Laxmana with her 93-96. 

Lalishmaod : son of Sumitra; mystery of his attachment to 
Bama, 63; why Bama did not leave him behind in 
Ayodhya, 89-96; unaware of Sita's replacement by 
i^abari, 145; warns Bama against the golden deer, 239; 
and Slta against the deceitful cry for help, 241; cut to 
the quick by STt&’s charges, 242; departs leaving Slt& 
alone in the asrama, 243; accompanies her on her 
pleasure trip to the Ganges, 257. 

Mdrxcha : son of T&dakft; his flight to Lankft to warn Bftvapa of 
the dawn of a new era in Aryavarta, 47-8; his last 
warning and foresight, 48-51, 
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Maydsura : engineer, built three huge fortresses along the entire 
stretch of the Narmada, 34-5. 

Panchavatl : on the Godavari, chosen by B&ma as his forest 
abode, lli-4. 

Rdkshasas ; the so-called barbarous aborigines of India, 30-32; 
oppose the Aryan advance, 33. 

Rama : the hero of the Ramayana; great as the saviour of the 
Aryan race in India; xix; lord i^iva’s admiration at his 
completing the work of the Aryan conquest and expan- 
sion, 43-4; early realization of the fallen spirits of the 
Aryans, 45-6; devoted the first twelve years after his 
marriage to x)lanning the execution of his life's mission, 
52-5; welcomes circumstances leading to his exile, 55-8; 
81-9; anticipates Stta's abduction by Bavaoa, 137; which 
he utilizes as a cause of a righteous war with him, 
138-140; gives 5abari the role ofSUa, a masterstroke 
of his policy, 140-45; moral and diplomatic conquest 
of the South, 159-60; tactful assassination of Vail, 
166-70, 185-6; its jintificcition, 170-85; divine retribu- 
tion, 226-232; cause ? of public discontent, 237-252, 

Rdvar^a : lord of Lanka, the last and mightiest monarch among 
the non -Aryans, 40-42; discloses to MandodarT the real 
issue behind Slia's abduction, 148-51; wakes up too late 
to the danger of the Aryan renaissance, 149; acknow- 
ledges Rama's superior diplomacy, 150, invites B&ma 
with Sita to dinner, 151-2; inexplicable lethargy during 
Rama's i)assage across the ocean, 210-12; heroic death, 
219; Rama's tribute, 221-2; title of the kings of 
Lanka, Appendix. 

R wayawa : literally, wanderings of B&ma; its peculiar signi- 
ficance as the title to Valmlki's Epic, 27, 

iSabari : a young low^-caste woman, 153-4; her supreme devo- 
tion and self- surrender to Rama; 140-2; how she could 
impersonate Sits, 142-5; .'lays Slta'srole, 140-5; 152-3; 
self-immolation, the only course left for her, 154-5; 
carried off by R&vana while playing Sita’s role, 158, 
237-246.. 
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Shaw^ George Bernard : dramatist; quoted on the British policy 
of expansion and colonization, 107-8. 

Slid : daughter of Janaka; married to Bama at the age of 
eighteen, 67; argues against her stay behind, 100-104; 
hidden from the world and impersonated in public by 
Tabari, 140-5; abandoned by Rama helplessly 250-6; 
her spotless honour vindicated, 260; her character 
contrasted with Rama’s, 125-8, 252-6; her dignified 
refusal to come back to R&ma, and death, 261-2, 

iiva^ Lord of Kaildsa : stabiliser of the Aryan advance upto the 
Vindhyas, 43-44; crushed the power of Tarakasura by 
reducing his fortifications to ashes, 35-6. 

§urpaoakhd : Rama worms secrets out of her, 129-131; her 
disfigurement and its sequel, 135-140. 

Sugriva : younger brother of Vali; why befriended by Rama 
against Vftli, 164-6; his lechery, perfidy, and ingrati- 
tude, xii-iii; 184-186; 188-189. 

Vrmtla ; wife of Lakshmana. x-xi; why loft behind, 105-6. 

UUarakdnJa : suffixed by later rhapsodists, 9. 

VaidyUf C. V. : his view' of Rama's title to fame, xviii; points 
out the interpolations in the Valmlkl’s Ex)ic in his 
Riddle o/ the Rdntdyar^a, 10-11. 

Vdli : fearless ruler of Kishkindha, 161-2; his quarrel with 
Sugriva turned to account byRftma, 164-'6;; lack of 
circumspection, lured into a death-trap, 167-9; his 
assassination in cold-blood, unjust morally, but politi- 
cally necessary, 166-9, 170-86. 

Vdlmlki : ' adikavi; ’ deserves this title as he saw Rama as the 
saviour of the Aryan race and culture in India, 9. 

Vdnards : inhabitants of Kishkindha; nicknamed as such, 161; 
. too turbulent for Ravana, but tactfully won over by 
Rama, 162; depicted as real monkeys by later poets, 163. 

Vibhlshana : envious of Ravana, his brother, xiii, 131; his selfish 
ambition and treachery, 132-135; 196-197,212-3; 214-7. 

W esiern scholars : their fantastic views about the R&m&yana, 
xvi-xviii; 2. 



